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eiglit of cannibal repasts wbicb took place from tinae to tinS^® 

^xcitin*g much comment, ^his phase of cannibalism is, 

one .of sheer VoMrwjowrfese, and is chiefly confined to tie 

Africa, whose lands are well supplied ^th foo3, and it scarce*^ ” ^ 

to thg more sombre eating of man’s flesh which takes place ir 

and Australia, and arises rather frqjn deficient food or m^ jf ^ i 
A 1** 1* /* 1 jT'1* 01 each 

or irom religious motives, than Irom a depraved liking lo^j^ l§ve»of 

cular kind of flesh. Acts 'bf cannib^ism, it would a>^ ^ 

occur among the Australian savages whj^ch are prom)^ 

ciples of economy and thrift, and are in no way insp * 

mental considerations nor b}'' a spirit bi boastiul sav 

that which occasionally incites the Chinese, or the P but 

Indians, or the Arabised East Africans, to devour 

livers of their slain enemies. That very interesting compflQrfctf','^ 

The liaccH of Australia^ edited by Mr. E. M. Curr, gives us a vivid 

impression of the severely practical, the brutally materialistic nature 

of the native Australian. In the hard life he has to lead—or 


had to lead, in the days when his tribal laws and regulations were 
framed—in a semi-desert, poor, unproductive country (as Nature 
made it), he has been obliged to turn,to account every source of food 
supply which is naturally provided, for he is too brutish to have 
practifeed agriculture, and having never risen above the hunter 
stage—the lowest of all human conditions, th^ most purely animal 
—he has scarcely attempted to exercise that deliberate interference 
with the natural conditions of his environment which el^e\^ere has 
so vastly modified human surrouadings, and has enabled the superior 
*race8 of mankind fo^supp^ement wifh^art what is lacking in nature. 
The dearth of food with which the Australian is alVays threatened 
urges him not to repudiate any form of flesh x^hwh may come in his 
way, and consequently tli8 bodies of those who may be accidentally 
killed would, in most cases, be devoured by thcif hungry friends or 
fellow-tribesmen. It is naively remarked in the work I have referred 
to —The Races of ArntraUa—^dit if a fat man fell from a*tree and 
broke his neck, he would c^jrtainly he eaten.” "So also, among cer¬ 
tain tribes, who iii addition to taking the most stringent measures 
limit the privilege qf procreation to a few males in the com¬ 
munity, allow the fathers and mothers to kill off.au6h’ of their chil¬ 
dren as seem unfit or unnecessary. The bodies of Ae children so 
killed are eat8h*by the father or male relatives. The mother does 
not abstain from sentiment, but because she is not allowed by the 
men to share such toothsome viands; for, strange to say, both in 
Africa and Australia women are often precluded from eating human 
flesh because their selfish, oVetbeerltjg mates think it too good to be 
lavished on the weaker sex. * 

The native races of Australia are so low in the scale, so brute-like 
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atcclaimed condition, that it is hardly more reasonable to 
hem for {heir utilitarian cannibalism than it would* be ta 
ert ^^everely on the* immorality of monkeys the ferocity 
. But the African—vigorous racg of men, morfe rational, 
•cptible to improvepjent, and remarkable for the facility 
ho can jissimilate the civilization that is thrust on him— 
porous punishment whgn he persists in eating the flesh of 
‘ies notwithstanding the boijatiful supplies of other food 
t supplies. I never so thoroughly appreciated the 
’’ character of this African anthropophagy as during an 
the Upper Cro^s Eiver^ in the early part of the present 
oc had been stopped, and I had been “ captured ” and 
Ly^tcTioisy, boisterous band of natives. They meant 
Alarm, but objected to my visiting the trjbc beyond them, with 
whom they were at war. Their country bore a singularly prosperous 
aj^pearance, with its tidy plantations of yams, sweet potatoes, ground¬ 
nuts, collocasia arums, manioc, Indian corn, and bananas ; and the 
large herds of sleek cattle and the numerous sheep, goats, fowls, and 
Muscovy ducks. So abundant was fdod, and so exceptional were 
these Africans in their hospitality, that in the course of two days 
^hey had filled my canoes with* twelve hundred yams,^ a number of 
corn-cobs, fowls, ducks, sheep, and goats, until 1 had to cry, “Mold ! 
enough,” because tl^- canoes were dangerously overloaded. More¬ 
over, they presented a large bullock to my Kruboys. Any one who 
knows Africa and the natural stinginess •f the Negro will i^saliso 
how abundant must have been the docal food-supply to account for 
such‘ cpsy generosity as this ! ^ Yet in thl^ land plenty tlfc people 
craved for human flesh, to obtain which they wore constantly fight¬ 
ing with their neighbours. But a little while before my arrival a 
successful “ bag’^ of captives had been made, a feast had taken place, 
and, as a relic of tbc^ibui\dance, there was a smoke-dried human leg 
hanging from the I'aftcrs fn the chief’s hut where I sat and parleyed, 
which swayed to and fr3 over the smoldiig brands on the clay hearth. 
Lower down the Ciioss River, in the district of Enyofi (part of the 
Ibb country), about the most cold-bloodcl cannibalism is reported to 
exist which I have ever h^rd of. Youths are purchased at the 
interior slave-iimrkcts, and are dealt with as wo 3.eal with the young 
sheep and ox^ai w'hich fro turn into w^hers and bullocks—are deli¬ 
berately unsexed so that they may fatten quicker, jini are then fed 
upon yams and nourishing food till they are ready for the feast. 
Horrible and incredible as this statement may appear, it is one that 

(1) The Cross Kirer is an important stream rises in the plateau south of the 

Itiver Binuo, and cnlors tho Gulf of GuilKja, on tho west coast of Africa. 

(2) IJieso yams arc so large that oua and a half forms a suhlcient daily ration OTcn 
for a himgry Kiuboy. 
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I make on good authority; and this phase of cannibalism has i ^ _ 
•believe, come under the nolSce of certain traders and mission 
Old^ Calabar Ss^ho haynj'visitec^^the district I speak of. * *y with , 

There is little doubtothat the abriq)t cesfetion of the ex 
of slaves, which was brought about on the ^west coast of 
British intervention, temporarily increased the prevalence® ^ spirit 
balism in the Oil Rivers and Niger delta.^ Having r‘® 
profitable market for thciw-war-capti't^es and criminals/ 
have found it more convenient to consume them than^ ®y^^thy 
eat the bread of idleness and cumber the ground ; ^ior' eaten, 
slaves in these parts seemingly will net work for thei uman 

oppose to all threats and coercion a dogged resistai ® 
idlcnegs that nothing can overcome. Slave lahour^S.^^’^^^!^^^ 
broken reed to roly on. \Ye want the vigorous, cheerful work of 
free, willing men, like Kruboys and Zanzibaris. * 

For the cannibalism of the epicure, of the kind I have just 
described, no shadow of an excuse can be found in our view of 
morality. Indeed, all forms of cannibalism wherein the victim is 
killed to he eaten are inadmissible in a state of civilization based on 
our code of laws, and sharing our jconCeption of right and wrong, 
from the fact that they involve^ a preliminary crime. Human lif^, 
in the dominant form of civilization, and in the most advanced 
public opinion of the present day, is becoming increasingly sacred 
and precious—so* much so that we can hardly realise that it is not a 
hundred years since.ouV' crucl ancestors hanged men and ^omon for 
small robberies, forgeries, and*uttering false coin, and it is with 
• diflSculty, ‘hnd ordy, by fhe iicceBs?ty of self-preservation tJi!lt we 
can sanction the destruction of our enemies in*warfare or the execu¬ 
tion of a murderer—one who has rightly fc^feited his life by 
depriving another of thfi* inestimable privilege of living. „ But in 
Africa, many parts of Asia, in Polynesia^ and'•Australia, much less 
importance is attached to the value of human life, and the murder of 
a stranger, an outsider to thd tribe, is rather a matter for glorification. 
I blame these cannibals less for the eating of the flesh of their own 
species, which frorii their pdlnt of view is utilising good food, than^for 
initial and unpardonable crime ofnmrder. In my own case I know 
I should bitterly resent being killed, but once dead It would not only 
he a matter of indifference to me, but it woAd be a Seurce of actual 
satisfaction tS know thaA my earthly tenement had found sepulture 
in the bodily systems of my fellow-humans—that my component 
atoms, or a good proportion of them, had re-entered on active work 

in society, so to speak, with such a pleasant abruptness, instead of 

»• 

• a 

(1) This much must bo said in palliation it^ho Mohammedan slave-raiders, that they 
often break upjeommunities of inveterato cannibals, and that once MohamAedanisod 
tjie negro regards cannibalism with horror. , 
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• doomed to ^absorption by a mixed myriad of lower forms of 
Tow much more agreeable the prdbpect of having one’s^mortal 
consumed by a restless, enterprising Jiymna •or a soaring 
''the beautiful Parsi notion) than to Anguish in the inactive 
cemetery flowers and evergreen shrubs ! It is this con- 
which leads me to mention a beautiful and sentinfontal 
unibalism now almostr extinct, Ibut which prevailed ori- 
iarts of Asia, Anfbrica, and^Africa, where, as anciently 
Issedoncs of Central Asia {teste Herodotus) and the 
e SVC centuries ago, the bodies of those* who died were 
'uced to an edible paste and consumed by their relatives 
This practice may not be consonant with our ideas and 
w ji'o one can refuse to admit its exquisite pathos and 
susceptibility for poetic treatment. The loving absorb all that is 
mottal of the loved one, and the latter in dying has the happy assur¬ 
ance that his or her dissolving molecules will not be scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, but will acquire new being in the old haunts 
and amid the attendant circumstances of their former activity. This 
conception must have proved strangely attractive to the metempsy- 
chosic mind of savage and semi-civilized man; but in some countries, 
Knd undey ruder conditions of life^ it lost much of its poetry and 
assumed a more brutal and practical form. If,'' argued prtstinc 
and savage humanity, somewhat put to it to find sufficient subsist¬ 
ence, " If it is right and proper and economical to consume the 
bodies o:^ the deceased, why waif till they die naturally ? Why not 
forestall the inevitable, put them pqifllessly put of their' misery, and 
reabsorb them into the bosom 6f tlic fain’Ty ? 'J ^ So it liisulted in a' 
curious phase of social economy, which*^ prevails and prevailed in 
parts of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia (more especially in districts 
whore food was scarce), where no old *^eoplc were seen by the 
inquiring traveller, v/ho learnt that as soon as they arrived at decre¬ 
pitude they were painlessly killed and found a ready tomb in the 
maws of ^ the young and middle-aged members of the tribe.^ As 
the weakly cbildreu were also consumed by their parents, the com- 
milnity must have seemed always in a state of vigour, with a society 
for ever in the prime of life.« ^ ^ 

Although they qre never accused of superadding cannibalism to 
“ senicide," stfll the anefient Sardi of Sa^'dinia regarded it as a sacred 
and solemn duty for the young to kill theix old rektibns when they 
were verging on dotage; and several classical authors give us a gr^hio 
and^n some instances a pathetic description of the old motherJcpqjnng 
that her time had come, cheerfully and re^gnedly making prepara¬ 
tions for her burial, and when all was ready, the grave dug, the funeral 

(1) Monteiro's Angola and the Miver Congo, The Rata of AMoiralia, and most 
writers on the Pacific islands and New Guinea. 
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feast prepared, summoning ^er friends and relatives, and exhorting 
her weeping son to be of good .courage, tq strike hard and surely with , 
the sacrificial club, £ftid not to the deed was painful 

to his filial feelings. Respite the tribal instinct which among many 
of th^ more highly developed birds and mtttnmals prompts a spirit 
of camaraderie and mutu^ help among the fellow-members of each 
community, and which intensifies th^v beautiful unselfish l^ooof 
parents towards their offspring, we see but little respect or sympathy 
shown towards the aged and effete, who ara either killed and eaten, 
or cast out of the tribe and left to starve. In very early human 
society there was probably no deliberate, organized slaying and 
consuming of the older, weaker member,s of the community, but 
such de^ds were sporadic, so to speak, and what the French would 
call “regrettable incidents.’' Brutish Protanthropos, perhaps, hns 
been ranging the wdntry woods all day in vain quest of game, 
and returns to the tribal cave, vaguely cross, in a dull, unreason- 
ing way, and keenly hungry. By the smouldering fire lies a still 
uncracked marrow-bone remaining from the last repast, and this 
he is about to greedily seize, perhaps, when to his anger and dis¬ 
appointment it is snatched from his extended hand by an old, lean 
aunt. An angry dispute takes plaoe, for the aunt will not forego her 
hold on the bone, and much-provoked and hungry Protan thropos yields 
to brute rage and cracks her skull with a atone axe ov fells her with 
a firebrand. Then follows an indistinct remorse,andadull conscious- 
ness (hat he has done wrong. ,There is a damour of khrieking 
female relctiyes and a groWliug prOtesf among the men; but afjcr a 
wSile the outcry ceasek, and, Protanthropos recovers l]is spirits. It 
is agreed that the deed is irregular—a sin against the community; 
hut there, it is done, and the aunt lies dead. “What shall we do 
with her body asks some one. “ Eat it," boldly suggests her 
hungry nephew, and without much more'*ado tfio slain aunt is 
hastily broiled and her bones are amicably picked in the family 
circle. This is a fatal precedent. When next thq horde is hxmgry 
a quarrel is fixed on an old Tinclc, and he is killed atfd cpnsumed f 
then grandfather and grandmother severally meet with “accidents,” 
and lire likewise absorbed,juntil at length it passes intoa rule that 
all the ciders of the tribe,, when they become toothless qr tiresome, 
when they lose their cunning m the chase or are slow at kindling 
fires and preparing "food, shall be slain and eaten by their relatiyes. 

Cruel as this practice is, a^d opposed as it may be to the prin¬ 
ciples which guide our soqialj morality, it is interesting from a 
philosophical point of view to reflect on the effect it would have • 
the dispositions of the older member^* ®f our civilized communities. 

If, like certain tribes in West and South-west Africa, or in Aus¬ 
tralia^ it was our custom to immolate and reduce to a kind of sub- 
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lime Liebig’s extract all the aged fol]j who showed unmistakable 
signs of failing powers, how.pretcrna^irally quickened would "become 
the faculties of our orderly selative^! How* they would iu 
amiability as they waned in strength ! Whift pathetic anxiety they 
would display to make* clear lo their criticaf kinsfolk how spry and 
active, how cheerful, willing, and attent^c they remained, <iespite 
th% filling sight, the whitenipg Bair, the stiffened gait! In humble 
circles, Mrs. Gummidge would cease ’all reference to the Old ’un,” 
and though her gaiety •might be a little forced, still her un¬ 
ceasing intlustr^^ and unvarying amiability would long stave off 
her iucvifable doom. AnJ w'hen wo ourselves, as our years in¬ 
creased and ,miduie-age" lay behind us, felt the first warnings of 
approaching decrejntude, should wc not hasten to repair the breaches 
oi time, to foster and retain as long as possible our vigorous 
juvenility of mind and body ? Should wc not tend to become Liberal 
rather than Conservative in our old age, and so increase in sweet¬ 
ness of disposition and broad-minded charity towards all men that 
when the inevitable day came when ^ our failing powers could hold 
out no longer, and a doctor’s certificate compelled our reluctant 
relatives to do their duty, it would be Avith a feeling of sincere 
regret tEat they put an end to our individual existence and ingested 
the essential extract of onr mortal remains ? Perhaps in*a more 
advanced intellectual state than that wc arc in at present, wc might 
view ^uch a fate, such a culijiination to our life and labours with 
resignation, caring less for individual than cfellcctiA^e existence, and, 
with a rare unselfishness that^ at* present‘we can only di;Tily appre¬ 
ciate, sinking^ our personal * interests jd tho^ advancement of cofh- 
mtmal welfare. In a coudjtion of thought like this a conscientious 
person who felt Ifimself effete would offer himself up for reahsorption 
by tllose around him w'ho had not spent their energies. Thus the 
pension “list would be grea tly reduced and the commimity kept-at a 
certaip level of vigour. But I confess, being myself still uuregene- 
rutc, still selfishly attached to all that I call my own, my ego, incom- 
•plete lind^ unsatisfactory though it bej I am thankful to think thaL 
our moral [code is based on different lines to those which guide 
sections of, African and Australian society, ‘and which with Jittle 
doubt were^religiously followed by the coBimunitics of earliest man. 
I find comfort In looldng forAvard to^ an old age of rest and leisure 
and undisturbed tranquillity: a quiet fading awa^ into an unconscious 
senility which shall lessen the terror^of dissolution, even though in 
my lingering I cumber the ground and^serve no useful purpose. 

•With a growing belief in a soul, in a vital principle animating the 
body which can be disconnet^ed from the visible substance, the prac- 
ticfe of cannibalism is diversely affected. On the one hand, the 
increased sanctity of man’s body brought about by the conception 


i 
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of its spiritual tenant lias tended to abolish anthropophagy as an 
unpardonable insult to the "body, which the soul would remember 
and revenge ;®on th^, ijther h^nd, it Jias inc^d several varieties of 
sacred, symbolic cannibalism, which are based on a belief in the 
immortality of man. 0ne view takers is a curiously negative one— 
it is thought that by catii^ a man ypu consume Ms soul utterly^ and 
so finish him now and hereafter, and that, therefore, such a cottsiyn- 
mation is the most awful revenge you can inflict on your enemy. So 
when, three or four years ago, there was„a tribal conflict at B?ass, 
in the Niger delta, some of tbe attacked, "who Averef* nominal Chris¬ 
tians, ate portions of the bodies of those whom they Tiad slain, 
thinking [thus to deprive them of the boon of future existence.^ 
This, no doubt, was also the ’motive that prompted the recent cannibal 
outbreak at Okrika, when the Okrikans devoured over u hundred,pf 
their enemies belonging to tho adjoining Ogoni tribe. Thus, where 
the cannibalism takes the form of sacrifices offered to gods, it w£^ 
believed—as recently in Fiji and anciently in Mexico—that if the 
^niests ate the visible human body, the gods, by analogy, consumed 
the intangible soul. Indeed, many systems of human sacrifice in 
different parts of the world have bopn based on anthropophagic 
principles, though no actual outijjg of tho victim’s flesh ihay have 
taken jfiacc, because gentler ]iianncrs and intellectual refinement have 
etherealizod tlio idea. Thus it has often occurrodlu the past history 
of Europe and Asia, and in modern Africa, tliat whereas theoretically 
a humim being is sacrifleed to the ogre-god or^goddess, tho'^victim is 
really represeuted by an aiiimal—a camel, horse, ox, sheep, goat^ or 
fowl—a descending stjalc tbat typifies ar waning |aith in the efficacy 
of tho sacrifice. During some recent work in West Africa a certain 
native chief Avas anxious to prevent my explorations of such 
creeks and rivers as led tS trading districts Avhich he desifed to 


remain unknoAvn. Finding A’crbal dissuasij)n unavailing, and not 
liking to have recourse to jfliysical force, he ,lricd, as a la^t and 
sonlewhat despairing resort, tc? place supernatural obstacles in my 
way; so he directed that at the entrance to these forbiddeja creeks a live* 
white fowl (loAvcat anfl cheape’st sacrifice) should be suspended from 
a palm-stake. Conseq,,ueiitJy I was frcquehtly surprised ^aud pleased 
at wfiat I thought Avas a graceful token of hospitality posted at different 
points of my journey, and nevtr failed to turn the fow^to account 
in my bill of fa!2*0(? After> this manncr®of disposing of the fowl- 


(1) ’When, this incident Avas first brought to our notico many unjust animadversioifs 
were made on the work of miejfiionarios in those regions because some of these native 
Christians turned cannibals. It was not bomo in miod that ** what is brod in the hdne 
comes out in tho flesh; ” that you cannoftifhi woly^es into shoep-dogs in one generation; 
and that whereas those so-called Christians ate* those whom they had killed in # 9 olf- 
defence, they would, heforo they came under missionary influence, have attacked and 
killed for the purpose of eating. 
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fctisli had occurred several times, and 5 iet I remained unpunished for 
my temerity hy the local gods, the natives gave up further opposition 
to my journeys as futite and ctfpensivd. In talking this over on my 
return with one of the more advanced chiefs of the district, my 
native friend shqpk his head half humorously, half seriously over 
the decay of religious belief. ' A white rfowl, he said, was poor 
mfn’s juju; a few years ago it would^ have been a white goat, and 
in 1^8 father’s time a white boy (Albino ifegro), spitted on a stake 
to bar the way,^ and this last ivould have been a sacrifice that might 
well have^moved the local gpds of wold and stream to intervene ; but 
a white fowd! 0 iempora ! 0 mores ! 

In its mystic character cannibalism forms a part, either actually or 
theoretically, of the initiative ceremonies or sacred rites African 
fAcmasonry and secret societies. The partaking of human flesh, 
generally prepared in a kind of paste mixed with condiments and 
kept in a quaintly-carved wooden box, and eaten with round spoons 
of human bone, constitutes a bond of union between the confederates, 
and is also employed as a pledge of fricndsliip between suspicious 
strangers or whilom enemies, or accompanies the making of a solemn 
declaration or the taking of the oath. But although these gruesome 
rites still liiiger in the holes and corners of unexplored savagery, they 
are fast,disappc[irijig or softening into a metaphorical celebration. 

The cafing of man’s flesh, which was, no doubt, once more or less 


preval^iit among all savage race?, from motives of hunger or Mal- 
thusiaii principles, and which existed as ‘hn emblematic rite in 
reKgions of the past and low-gra^e beliefs' of the present day, is now 
confined in ks endemic form to Hmikid ardhs in Western-Central 


Africa, uncolonized Australia, parts of Polynesia, New Guinea, 
Sumatra, and possibly the heart of the Malay peninsula and For¬ 
mosa, and also to. the .Tierra del Fuegiaiis and a few w^ild Indian 
Iribes in Bolivia, the .tVinuzons A^alley, and the back of Venezuela, in 
South America. ® ^ 

Before many years are past, however, cannibalism will cease to 
exist anywhere, extirpated unhesitatingly by pur disgusted civiliza¬ 
tion. AVhethcr it will cvey be revived is fortunately a question rather 
to he considered a thousand years hence^*than* now, when and if the 
populatiou‘of the earth shall have ^ iTvareascd at its present ratio 
that the statesmen of the period may find themselyes confronted hy 
the problem of organizing state-aided emigration to the other planets 
of the solar system, or sanctioning a certain limited consumption of 
the effete and unfi.t hy the young and vigorous members of the com- 
nionwealth. 

H. H. Johnston, 
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One thing may perhaps Tor once be prophesied without ha^rd of 
presumption in attempting^ to anticfpate the verdict of fufure 
centuries : that it would be impossible for them to belie-^ in 
the single authorship of the various works which bf^r the signature 
of Victor Hugo, if it were not impossible to believe that any other 
man could have bequeathed to eternity any one of his masterpieces 
in verse or prose. But the fact must be faced and admitted that in 
the fourth instalment of his posthumous works we have received a 
gift which of itself would suffice to secure for the giver a place 
among the greatest poets of all nations and all times. From the 
collection of later and earlier poems which bears the magnificent in¬ 
scription of Touic la LyrCy any reader might gather at random such 
samples as would serve for evidence of this. These are the forty- 
fourth and forty-fifth volumes of his collected works; but were it 
possible that they should fall into the liands of a reader unacquainted ’ 
with any others work of their author's and not incompetent to recog¬ 
nise at sight the evidence of supreme genius,- he would at once 
acknowledge the presence, the hand, and the voice of one among 
the crowning writers of the world. ’'The peculiar majesty of melody 
which no other poet cim emulate or imitate—which places the 
Huger a§ fi:r beyond rea9h of any'^mocking-bird as Coleridgb or 
Shakespeare, the two English poets whose note has never been 
caught, whose cadence has never found‘‘an echo except in the heart 
of the hearer—this uniqi|B and magical quality' of living* music 
vibrates alike in every form of verse, in each variety of metre, to 
which the genius or the fancy, the passion or the thought of the 
musician may choose to inclin'e or adapt itself.* No one can fnistake 
and no one can mimic it: it is always Hugo's alone, yet its changes 
and modulations are infinite. Even when it is used torepeat an'^ 
reinforce some lesson or some message which it has often conveyed 
beftre, there is almost always some fresh note, som^ "new grace of 
expression, some new ferv:-"*,of inspiration fn the delivery of the 
preacher if not ip the subject-matter of, his gospel. It would have 
seemed impossible that he should have anything new to bequeath us 
on the subject of the old •revolution, Danton, Marat, Charlotte 
Corday, and all the othei* names and memories which crowd the 
splendid and sonorous versos of ^.he opening poem : yet the following 
couplet on Marat is not an exceptional instance of the fresh and 
vivid and sublime energy which informs it. 
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“ II agjte Tantique et monstrueuso chaine,^ 
Hideux, faisant sonner le fer cftatro sa haine.” 


Nor has the gospel of universal mercy and *iiSdiscriminate compas¬ 
sion ever found more simple and succinct expression than in these 
four weighty and melodious and memorable verses. ^ 

“ Le droit n’a pas besoin do^so mettre 6 ii furour, 

• • Et d’anivor los main? pleines de violences, 

Et de joter un glaive au plateau ^oa balances. 

• II parait, on trcssplle; il marcho, on dit: C’est Diou.’* 

r 

But it ^‘s not the preacher or the evangelist—^earnest and fervent 
as is the sermon, ardent and sublime as is the apostolate—who com¬ 
mands and retains attention throughout the greater and the better 
part of this book ; it is simply the poet; the greatest maker and the 
sv^eetest singer of his age. Even in the second poem, which places 
on record a beautiful episode of battle recited by the author's father, 
there is a clearer note, a fresher air of pure and simple inspiration ; 
a more direct touch, a mere immediate sense, of merely poetic, dra¬ 
matic, or universal interest.*^ And in“ the sixteen verses of dialogue 
between the sheykh and the robber there is matter enough to secure 
* immortality for the writer who could condense so much of what is 
noblest in human nature into such terse, vivid, straightforwasd and 
perfect expression.« The effect could not he so fuUy and so briefly 
conveyed except in verse : but what other poet could have conveyed 
it as haff^this one, of all poets the'most inexhaustible and indefatigable 
in sympathy with all noble emption an^ in presentation of all 
chivulrouB loyalty ? ^ ^ ^ 

Upon this side of “his character, upon*" this pliase of his genius, it 
would be exceptionally superfluous—where all attempts at praise 
may pgrhaps be considered superfluous—^.for a commentator on the- 
posthumous work of Victor Hugo to dwell at any length, or to cite 
any examples as especially illustrative and significant. In a bird's- 
eye vi^ of these tw6 hundred poems the glance must needs alight 
more or less at random on this or that particular star " or flower 
which may* not or which may be worthier of netico than any other 
of the train of spring or the host of heaven. But it may be safely 

o ^ If 

• o ^ 

(1) Marat’s ('urious book, Zes C/iaines th VJ^scIava^ey can hardly li^ve deserved or 
obtiined an aKJsion here fifom the greatest of« >..aaem dramatic poets; for in that 
fierce and laborious impeachment of existing civilisation (pp. 62,^3) thQ rage of the 
Puritans ogainst the theatre, as an engine of corruption and au instrument of royalism, 
finds a vehement and significant echo. Marat, very natui-ally and properly, cites 
Prynno in support of thoix common cause. 

(2) The copy before me (second edition) has one oftho most monstrous misprints on 
recofti in the twentj^-eighth line of this poem—“semeiu*” for *^somoun.*’ The right 
reading was given in tho Happelj whet&Jhe text first appeared in print. This inoom- 
preheijsible and Benscless corruption is worthy of a place in tho first folio of Shake¬ 
speare. 
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that they contain nothing more representative, ^ore 

)y any other man, more iinmistakable as the work of no possibles 

but their writer^ s,, than the four following stanzas, descriptive 


^representative of “rough weather by night/' 




“ Le vent^^urlo, la rafale 
Sort, ruisselante cavalo, 

Du gouffVo obscur, ’ 

Et, henuissant sur Teau blouo, 
Des crms epars de sa queue 
Fouette Taeur. 


“ L’horizou, que Fonde encombre, 
Serpent, au baj^lu ciel sombre 
Court tortrioux; 

To.uto la mer est difforme ; 

L’cau s'emplit d’un bruit enorme 
Et monstrueux. 


“ Le flot vient, s’enfuit, s’approohe, 
Et bondit comme la clocbo 
Dans lo clocber, 

Puis tombo, ot bondit ^ncore; 

La vague immense et sonoro 
Bat le rocher. ' 

“ L’octan frappo la terrc. 

Oh! le forgeron myst^ro, 

Au noir manteau,' 
due forge-t-il dcius la brume, 
Pour battre une telle .enclumo 
B’un tdl marteau ?*’ 


What English poet has translated that peculiar action of the sea 
as adequately, as superbly^ as exactly, as it is, rendered in these 
marvellous verses ? What poet of any timi3 or any nation has put 
mo^e passionate and vivid imagination into more perfect metaphor 
with more sublime fidelity ? 

The terror of natiju’e, the mystery of apparent and unapparenf* 
things, the malign and lurid side of what.w'e see and imagine in the 
aspef^.ts of eapth and sky at certain hours or moments, was never 
^ rendered by Shelley or bj Coleridge into wordt^ more pr?gnant with 
passionate imagination and contagious awo than these :— 


“ G’est Theure oil lo sepificre appelle la chouette. 

, On voit siir. I’horizoA I’etrange silhonjette 
D’un bras ^norpie ayant des courbes de eerpeht; 
On dirait qu’il protege/od dirait-qu’il rfepand 
On ne salt quel amour torriblo “dans cette ombre. 
Est-oo ArimaTie ? 
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O ciel> sous les astres sans uombre, 

Dans rtir, dans la nufee volonj les griffons, 

Dana lo chaos confus des branchages profonds, 

Dans les pr&s, dan/les monts, dans la grande meieverte, 

Dans rimmeifsite blew§ aux aurorea ouYerte, 

Qu’est-ce done que Tesprit de haine pent aimer ? 

Lui, qui veufc tent tarlr, que fait-il done genner ? 

^ “II semble heureux. II pavle aux ch6ses invisibles; 

^ II leur parle si bas, si doucement^ qu’on pent 

Entendre le rayon de luiie qui se meut 
Et la vague rumqur des ruches endormiea.” 

r 

The tasX of selection froift such a treasury of jewels as this book 
is so delicate and so difficult that perhaps the choice of quotations 
may as well be left to the decision of mere chance. But the student 
will do well to collate for comparison the various studies after 
nature gathered together in the second division; and to note especi¬ 
ally among these such flawless little masterpieces of tender meditation 
or sublime impression as the moonlight landscape which brings 
before us the world as we nee it. 


“ Quand la lune apparajtt dans la brume des piaines, 
o Quand Tombro 6mue a Fair de retrouver la voix, 

Lorsque lo soir emplit de flissons et d’haloines 
Les pules tenebres des bois. 

sjj •[» »(» 

“ Nous nous promenerons dans les campagnes vertes ; 

, Nous penchoiDns, pleurant ce qui s’elVan^ouit, 

• Nos ames ici-bas par le malheur ouvertes 
Sur les fleurs qui s*(^vrent la nuii! 

e t “is- ijp 

t ' 

“ La calmo et sombreouuit ne fait qu’une pri^e 
De toutos les rumeurs de la nuit et du jour ; 

L Nous, de tous les tourments de cette vie amore 

Nous no ferouB que de I’amour!” 

% 

The*^ milder melody of such lovely Knes as these is reUeved by the 
|ternor and more Condensed verse, the keener and more sombre ima¬ 
gination of such studies as The Cloud, * All true lovers of Pyrenean 
scenery will rejoice to find that the glorious valley of Oauterets has 
been glorified by Victor Hugo as well as by his most illustfious 
contemporary fellow-J)oet. The solemr, sweetness of Lord Tenny¬ 
son's majestic verses is not, more memoijable or pacre characteristic 
than the visionary passion and the contemplative sublimity of Victor 
Hugo’s, • 

• “ Le matin, les vapours, en blanches moussehnes, 

Montent en m^me tqmps, a trwers les grands bois, 

De tons los ravins noiiB, de toutes les coUines, 

De touB les sommets 4 la foiSt 
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** Uu jour douteux temit Thorizoa; Taube esipale ; 

JiQ ciel voile n'a plVis Tazur que nous aimons, 

Tiint une brume epatsBO k longs £ocons s'exliale 
Dos fiaflcS monstiMeux dea^rieux monts ! 

‘ ‘ On croit les yoir bondir comn^ au temps du propheto, 
Et Ton se dit, de crainto et de stupeift sais^: 

—0 chevaux rjpnstrueux! <iuelle course ont-ils faite 
Que lours croupes fumeCit uinsi! 


Compare with that southern landscape this northern vi*ou of 
the sea. 4 


“ Quand la profonde nuit fait de 1 ombre une geole, 
Quaud la vague, roulant d*un polo a Tautro polo, 
Sa creuse on tenebreux vallons, 

Quand la mor monstmeuso et pleino de huees 
Regarde en frissonnant voler dans les nuoes 
Les sombrcs aigles aquilons ; 


“ Ou, plus tard, quand lo jour, vague ebauche, commence . . . 
O plains qui fremit! bruit du matin immense ! 

Tout est morno et lugubre encor ; 

L’horizon noir parait ploin doa doulours cllviuos ; 

Le cerclo des monts fait la couronne d’epines, 

L’aubo fait I’aureole d’or ! • 

“ Moi^pendant que tout rove a ces spectacles sombres, 

Soit quo la nuit, paroillo uux temples en decombros, 
Obsciircisserraznr bruni, 

Soit que I’aube apparue au front des cieux sinceres 
Earouclio et toute en pleura, Semblo sub nos miseres , 

L’oeil offare de Tintinif 

« • 

“ gouge am. Lord des eaux, trtsfco ;—alors les peneces 
(iui sortent tie la ml'r, d’un vent confus pousseesi 
' Filles do I’onde, cssaim fuyant, 

(^uo I’apre ecume apporto a travera ses fumeet, 

M’eutourent en silence, et de leura mains palmees * 

M’ontrouvrent lo livre etfravant.”*' , 


•But it is not the darker skle of nature wlTich most attracts the 
imaginative sympathy of the great poet who covrid translate it into 
such accurate and tragic harmony of lyrical expression.* The com¬ 
fort and refreshment and reassurance of* natural beauty can never 
ha-\^ been more dee^y felt or more thankfully acknowledged than 
by the writer of these lin^t — * «• 

“ La, rien ne s’interrom^pt, rien no finit d’ecloro ; 

IjO rosier respirS par Eve embaume encore 
Nos deuils ^ nos amours ; 

Et la pervenche est' plus fcternelle que Rome ; 

Car ce qui dure 2 ')eu, monts et forets, e’est Thomme ; *’ 

Los fleurs dilreht touy^fers,” 

Not only the beauty and the mystery of nature but ber ugliness 

VOL. XLV. N.S. D 
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and dulness have afforded occasion to great painters for great pic¬ 
tures ; and even such a masterpiece that marvellous work of 
Kubens which sets before us fhe^ghastlj and haggard horror of the 
deadly and sultry landscape in which the Escorial is set like a 
death’s-head in a ring is no finer example of Hke beauty which art 
may succeed in evoking or evolvipg out of ugly nature than subh a 
poen^ascthat which describes the mean anrf sullen country where a 

smoky little hamlet may be seen on the far horizon, 
c 

“ Le paysagef^tant plat commo Merimfie.” 


That final stroke of sudden sartiasm on the courtly cynic who so long 
outlived the glittering and unfruitful promise of his youth may be 
compared with a similar touch at the close of the poem just (quoted, 
in which the returned exile summons his children and his friends to 

I... 

the fields and woods whore they need no longer know or care if 
I’arliament is sitting and trifling at Versailles or at Saint-Cloud, 


“ Et si le papG eufin daigne rougir la jupe 
Du pr^tre dont le uom comiinence comme dupe 
Et fiait comme loup.” 


Such passing shafts of satire 'show a happier hand and a truer 
aim than some of the “swashing blows” delivered in the 
eighth or supplementary section of this book. But none of 
Hugo’s personal reflections or retorts seem to mo quite as good 
and quite as happy ^ as the ever-meniorable description or 
definition of Sainte-Beuve—“hommo distingu^ et inferieur, ayant 
Tenvie pardonnable d la laidrur.” ^ The late Mgr Dupanloup, 

T presume, has hardly so many admirerstin England that it might 
be necessary to vindicate the justice of the sarcasm applied 
to him: but the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who cannot in charity or 
in reason be supposed to }iave known much more of the man’s cha- ' 
racier than he knew of French poetry or Irish politics, has lavished 
so much praise on thau incarnation of. envy that the temperate and 
sparing phrase by which Hugo has made the backbiter’s name 
immortal may* probably give some suiprise if .not some oflence to 
l^nglish admirers—at second-hand—of the versatile and venomous 
rhetorician who wrote, as well as his Can-series de Liimli, a certain 
furtive series of anonymous articles repubb’^hed since his death under 
the title of Chroniques Pari&wnnes, The man who hag not read these 
has but an imperfect conception of the meaning of^the terms malig- 
aiLty and meanness, platitude and perversity, decrepitude of cankered 
intelligence and desperation of universal lAncour.^ 

(1) llistoii'e d'u}! CrlmCy iii. 4. ^ « o 

(2) I may add that Mr. Arnold himself, even when writing on Shelley or on Bums, 
hardly showed such depth of inoompctcnco combined with such shallowness of appre^ 
h-insion as t>ainte-Bouvc when writing on Villon. 
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But the bittorness of scorn and the fervour of indignation which 
animate the strictures of a great poet on such literary or political 
underlings astthese mig;ht serve—if tha4i were needful—to give the 
meafftire of his tendernegs and* * ••• hi8 devWion when dealing with things 
sacred and divine. That this book should contain verses worthy of 
a plase in UArt d*Ure Grand-pere proves at onc^ that their subject 
is inexhaustible and thalf the genljis of its chosen poet-laureate was 
as inexhaustible as the fascination of infancy itself. * * 


II vit a peine ; il est sL ch6tif qu'il reclame 

Du brin dherbe ondoyant aux vents un point dkippui. 

Parfois, lorsqu*il se tait, on le ermt presque enfui, • 

Gar on a peur que tout ici-.bas ne le blesse. 

Lui, que fait-il ? II rit. Fait d’ombre et de faiblesso 
• Et de tout ce qui tremble, il ne craint rien. II eet 
Parmi nous le eeul etre encore vierge et complet; 

L’ange deyient enfant lorsqu’il se rapetisse. 

* « « • « 

“ Toutea lea verites couronnent condenafeea 
Ce doux front qui n’a pas encore de pens^es ; 

On copQprend que TenjEance, ange de nos douleurs, 

Si petit ici-bas, doit 4tre grand ailleurs. 

II so traine, il trebucho ; il n’a dans Tuttitude, 

Dans la voix, dans le geste auctino certitude ; 

Un souffle a qui la lleur r^iste fait ployer 
Get ^re a qui fait peur lo grillon du foyer ; 

Ij’aiil hesito pendant que la levre begaio ; • 

Dans CO naif regard quo rignoraiice 6gaie 
L’etonnement ayec la grace ss confond, 

Et rimmense luour etoilee est au fond.* 

• The tfirefi followii^ ohildreii’s Epitaphs combine the perfect 
grace of Greek expression ^fith the deep fervour of cr later faith and 
a personal emotion. « 

* I. 

Enfant, quo je te porte envie J 
Ta barque neuvo echouo au port. 

Qu*as-tu donerfait pour que ta vi^ 

Ait situt meritc la mort ? ’* . 






IT. 


“ Entre au del. La porte oat la tombe. 

Le sombrt) avenir des humaine, 

Comme jouot trop lourd qui tymbe, 

S’ecbappo a tes petites mains.” 

III. 

“ Qu’est devenu I’enfant ? La mere 
Pleure, et roiseau rit, chantre ail§. 

La mere croit qu’il est sous terre, 

L’oiseau sait qu'il s’est envole.” 

••• 

After these any reader might expect that the n?xt poem following 

1 ) 2 
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must seem at least to fall off in perfection of pathos or in simplicity 
of sweetness. But*the next poem following is this. 

• ^ ^ c 

‘‘ Aucune aile ^ci-bas n^st pour4ongten9pt posee. 

Quand ella etait petite, elle 'avait uu ciseau; 

Elle le nourrissait de pain et de rosee • 

Et veill^it sur sou nid comme sur un berceau. 

Un soir il s’^cbappa, Quo de plaint^ ameres ! 

Dans mes bras en pleurrfnt je la vis accourir. . . 

Joanoa fiUes, laissez, laissez, o jounes meres, 

Les oisoaiix 8*envolor et les enfants mourir I 

“ C’estune loi d’eu haut qui veut quo tout nous quitte; 

o Le secret du Seigneur, nous le saurons un jour. 

Elio grandit. Jja vie, helus ! marcbe si vite I 
Elle eut un doux enfant, un bel ange, un amour. 

Une nuit, triste sort des choses epbomerea ! 

Oet onfant s’eteignit, sans plouror, sans soufliir . . . 

Jeunos fillos, laiasez, laissez, 6 jeunos mores, 

Les oiseaux s’onvoler et les enfants mourir ! ” 

For all future readers the pathetic impression of this exquisite 
lyrical olOgy will be heightened by consideration of its date—one 
year and seventy-three days before that of the catastrophe which 
^Jurkened for so long the life the writer, and at lust inspired the 
most fervetit, the most profound, and the most sublime poems that 
ever gave late relief and imperishable expression to fhe sorrow of a 
great poet and a bereaved father. 

Eut this greatest of elegiac poets was no less great—\ve might say 
that out of. Ilia infinite condescension he deigned to show himself no 
less great—as a gnomic or didactic poet of the simj^lest and lyDmelicst 
inoraiilv. The brief rebuke addressed to' those who think it no sin 
or shame to indulge in small habitual trajisgressions or evasions of 
the lofty law and the rigid rule of honour has a grandeur of its own 
which fits it for a place between two faultless lyrics. Its lesson of 
uprightness and noble pprify is conveyed in language of a sim¬ 
plicity as limpid as thq spirit of its teaching is sublime. 

“ (iu’est-te quo Vocean ? uno oude aprt's une ondo. 

, y ^ ^ 

“ llommo, la conscience osfc uno minutie. 

L’nme est plus aisemont quo rhernr.Go, rfoircie. 

L'aube sans s’amoindrir toujonrs p^tout entra. 

' TSo crois pas quo jamais, parco qu'on les mettra 
Dans lea moindre? recoins de l ame, on rapetis!a3 
La probit6, rhonneur, le droit et la justice.” 

f % 

4 

From the lines addressed to one of his most faithful friends I take 
the ibllowing three in example of the serene wisdom which the 
WTiter had gathered from experience" of chequered fortunes and of 
recurfent animosities. 
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“ Axis £blouis|eiiients do Taube je oalcifle 
La morne bostilite qu’aura le or^pueculo. 
• Qui ne^ut p(yij1t hdi rCa vec^i qiJd 


Here, as in almost all* Victor Hugo’s various books of verso, the 
tragitj visionary of the Contemplations alternfftely succeeds and gives 


place to the preacher oi trust and hope, the apostle of lovo and 
charity. • • • 

“ Toub vont ch^rchant, aucun no trouve. 

Le ciel soluble a lour desespqir 
Noir comme Tantre d’une louve, 

Au fond d’un bois, rhivG% le soir. 


Ou vont-ila ? vers la memo porte. 
Que sont-ils ? les dots d’un torrent, 
(iuo disont’ils ? la nuit Temporte. 
Que font-ils ? la tombo le prend.” 


Another note of equally noble sadness is struck in the melodious 
lines which half deplore the transiency of sorrow. 

• 

“ L'homine que lo chagrin ne peut longtemps plier 
Passe; tout nous cst bon, hclas! pour oublier; 

La conteinplation berce, apaise et console ; 

Lo cceur laisse, oinporte par Vaile qui Uisole, 

Tombol' les souvenirs en montant dans Tazur ; 

Lo tombeau le plus cher n’est plus qu’un point obscur. 

Oeux qui vivent ebantant, liant sans fin ni tr^ve, 

Ont bien vite entej're lours inoiis ; colui (jui revo 
N’ost pas un laeilleur vuso a conservor lo deuil, 

La nature om})lit Vaine on eblouissant Tceil; 

« Et 4’araigne<»oubli, quand ello iKnd sa toile, 

L’un bout Tattache ai’horamo et de I’autro J Tetoile.” 

No poem of Victor Hugo’s is a finer example 6f that vivid and 
intense imagination which makes the world of vision seem well-niffb 
tangible and palpable than that which records tho strange, grim 
dream of the great stone lions in the wilderness • 

“ fitaient-ce dos rochers ? fitaient-co des fanfomes ? 

Peut-^tre avaieut-il^vu toinber bien dos royauines.” • 

• 

Tie supernatural realism of the whole vision surpasses the most 
imaginative work of Shelley and recalls the inpst imaginative work 
of Coleridge. 

But it is impossible eved to indicate m*oro than a thousandth part 
of the treasure contained in these seven books. The poems of medi¬ 
tation and depression, aspirg,tion and faith, touch again on keys of 
thought and feeling often touched before, but never without strik¬ 
ing some new note. From thl'sfe I quftte but one more stanza, to 
which even the author has left us few that are superior, if hundreds 
upon hundreds that are equal. 
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‘ * L’anore oBt un poids qui rompt le c^ble. 

Tout est proinia, rien n’es? tenu. 

Serait-ce done que Timpilacablo 
Ebt uiT des norts do Tinbonnu 'r* * * 

Quel est done ce mattro faroucBe 
Qui pofir la toile fait la mouche; 

E’orageux choval pour le mors, 

Tous les escaliers ^pour descefidre, 

* * Dili pour non, lo feu pour la condro, 

La memoire pour le reradtds ‘t ” 

• . 

The brighter* and lighter poems of this many-voicod and many- 
coloured book are not less full of spontaneous grace and native 
strength than those which deal with matter of meditation or of 
mourning. All the joy of a great poet in his art, all the pleasure of 
a great artist in hia work, find utterance here and there in it: as 
likewise does all the scorn of a great man for pedants, of a good man 
for unbelievers in goodness. 

“Definitions: Meedamos 
Et mossiours, Tanciou bon gout, 

C'est r&no ayant charge d*ames, 

Cost Rion grand pretro de Tout. 

I. 

C^est bete sans toe fauve, 

O’ost prficher sans ensoigner, * 

Cost Pha3bu8 devenu ebauve, 

Qui t4che de se poigner.” 

Such f^otes as tbeso^^give new life and variety to the inexhaustible 
concert which includes also tjie majestic'lines on the reason for the 
sufferings of , great men, the superb, allegory on the danger' of 
spiritual high places, and the noble elegy—now at last restored to 
circulation—on Ihe death of Thoophile Gautier. 

Any student would at once recognise the author of the following 
four lines. 

“ Lu rOiiee inondait Ics Hears a pcino ecloses ; 

Elios jouaiont, riant do lour rire sans ficl. 

Deux cbosee ici-bas voiit bicu avec les rosos, 

Le riro des onfants et los larmos du ciol.’* 

t * 

Among the many personal poems hSre collected and arrdnged 
with admiiable cafe and taste I venture to select as especially 
notable and noble the lines addressed j.o two friends of the writer 
who were at enmity with each other; presumably, if I may con¬ 
jecture, from the indications given or suggested in the poem, 
Alexandre Dumaa and Jules Janin. ' But the lyrical elegy on 
3 lme Gay de Girardin, though it pannot be more loftily pathetic or 
more tenderly impressive than this appeal of an exile to be allowed 
the pleasure of reconciling friends at variance—and at home, is more 
remarkable for the magnificent fascination of its metrical quab'ty. 
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“ Paix a vous, bon coeur utile, 

Jleaux yeux clos, • 

Esprit splendide et fertile! 

^ ®lle aimtfit ma petitff lie, 

^ lies granfl* flots, • 

“ Obs cliampB do tr^flo et de seigle, 

Ce doux sol, ^ 

L*o^aii que I’asfre regie, 

Et mou noir roche^ oii Taigle 
•Prend son toI. 

* « # 

“ Dieu, c’ost la nuit que tu seines ^ 

En creant • 

Les bominos, cos noirs problemea; 

Nous sommos le.? masques bleiues 
l)u neant; 

“ Nous sornmes Talgue et la houle, 

Q semeur! 

Nous flotfcons; lo vent nous roulo; 
Toute Eotre ODuvre s’ecroule 
En rumeur. 

i:- ^ -it it- 

“ Pendant qu’assis sous les branches, 
Nous plevjjpons, 

Ame, tu souris, tu penches 
Tes deux grahdes ailes blanches 
Sur nos fronts. 

. « »'? , 

“ Dieu, la, dans ce sombre monde, 

• Met Taraour, 

'Et tous les ports dans cotfe ondo, 

Et Hans cette'orabro profoude 

*, “ ToutlejSur, 

«. • 

** 0 vivants qui dansja brume, 

Dans lo deuil, o 

Passes comme un flot qui fume 
Et n’etos quo de I’ecumQ ^ 

Sur I’ecueil, * 

‘‘ Yivcz dans les clurtes faus^s, 

Expiez! , 

Moi, Dieu bon qui nous exaucos I 
Je sens remuer los fosses 
Sous mes piods. 

** H est temps q\ie je lu’on aillo 
Loin du bruit, * 

Soqp la ronce et la Ip'oussaillG, 

Eotrouver ce qui tressaillo 

^Dans la nuit. ♦ 

“ Toiifl mes nceuds dans le mystero 
Sont dissoua. 

L’ombrtf eSt ma gi*trie austere. 

J’ai moins d^amis sur la terre 
Que desBous.” 


39 *^ 
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. f 

Among more poems of similar if not equal beauty, that which 

describes the authcfr's visit to Jersey, twenty years after his first 

arrival, seems to me to stand out as thqugh invested wjth a special 

'sublimity of pathos. The sweetness of* the sho^e, the splendour of 

the sea, the fragrance of the heather, the grandgur of the cUfEs que 

Tonde ignore et ronge,'*’ the ^ory and the beauty of cloud <?ind 

flower, of wind and foam, all serve As heralds t» the closing thought— 
» c 

“ Et combioii vivaieixt, qui soUt morts ! ** 


c 

It was suppose^ that Hugo, like Landor, had never written—had 
perhaps vowgd never to write—a sonnet; but the one headed Ave^ 
I)ea ; rnorlturiis ie salutaty may be ranked among the grandest and 
most graceful in the world. The three which find place in a later 
division of the book are perhaps unique in their fusion of poetry 
with‘irony and humour with imagination: but this one is perfect in 
its sweet and serious union of courtesy with melancholy. 


“ Noils sommes tous les doux voisius du ciel, inadame, 

Tuisque VOU8 etes belle et puisqi\G jo suis vieux." 

But the verses on dawn In a^ churchyard strike perhaps even a 
fificr note ip the same key of thought; and those written as it were 
in aspiring anticipation of death have in them even a deeper and 
loftier music than these, 

ALC^ERNO^' CirAUi.r> 
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It has <K)n8tantly been-made a subject of reproach against artists and 
men of letters that they are*lacking in wholeness and complete9ies& 
of nature. As a rule this mu^t necessailly be so. That very con¬ 
centration of vision and intensity of purpose which is the charilc- 
teristic of the artistic temperament is in itself a mod© of limitation. 
To those who are preoccupied with the beauty of form nothing else 
seems of much importance. Yet there are many exceptions to this 
rule. Rubens served as ambassador, and Goethe as state councillor, 
and Milton as Latin secretary to Cromwell. Sophocles held civic^ 
office in his own city; tho humorists, essayists, and novelists of 
modern America seem to desire nothing better than to become the 
diplomatic representatives of their country; and Charles Lamb’s 
friend, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, tho subject of this brief 
memoir, though of an extremely artistic temperament, followed 
many masters other than art, being not iperely a poet and a painter, 
an art-critic, an antiquarian, and a writer of prose, an amaiteur of 
beautiful.things, and u dilettante of things delightful, but also a 


forger of no mean or ordinary capabilities, and as a subtle and 
secret poisoner almost without rival in this or any age. 

This romarkable man, so powerfulwifh “pen, ^pencil, and i^oison,”* 
as a great poet of our own (lay bas’ finely said of him, was born at 
Chii^vick iif lvl)4. His father was tho son of u distinguished 
solicitor of Gray’s Inn and Hb-tton Garden. His mother was the 
daughtei- of the celebrated Dr. Griffiths, the editor and founder of 
tho Monthly Review^ the partiier in another literary speculation of 
Thomas Davies, that famous bookseller of whom Jbhnson said that 
he was not a bookseller, but “ a gentleman who dealt in books,” the 
friend of Goldsmith and Wedg\^ood, and one of the most well- 
known men of his day. Mrs. Wainewright died, in giving him birth, 
at the early age of twenty-one, and an obituary notice' in the 
Gentleman's Magazine tells us of her “ amiable disposition and 
numerous accomplishments,” and adds somewhat quaintly that “ she 
is supposed to have understood the writings of Mf. Locke bs^ well as- 
perhaps any persom qi oither,,scx now living.” His father did not 
long survive his young wife, and tho little child seems to have beei^ 
brought up by his grandfather, hud, on the death of the latter in 
1803, by his uncle George EdWard Griffiths, whom he subsequently^ 
poisoned. Ilis boyhood was pa^ssed at Jjinden House, Tumham 
Green, one of those many fine Georgian mansions that have unfor¬ 
tunately disappeared before the inroads of the subi;irban builder, and 
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to its lovely gardens and well-timbered park be owed that simple 
and impassioned love of nature wbicfi never left him all through his 
life, and which madg him sjo peculfarly susceptible‘to the spiritual 
influences of Wordsworth's poet^J^ He went to schoql at Charles 
Burney's academy Hammersmith. Mf. Burney was the son of 
the historian of*music, and the near kinsman of the artisticflad who 
^a» destined to turn out his iliost remarkable pupil. He seems to 
have been a man of a gooi deal of culture, and in after years Mr. 

At ainewright often spqke of him with much affection as a philo¬ 
sopher, an afchoDologist, and an admirable teacher who, while he 
valued the intellectual side of education, did not forget the import¬ 
ance of early moral training. It was under Mr. Burney that he 
first developed his talent as an artist, and Mr. Hazlitt tells us that a 
tdrawing-book which he used at school is still extant, and displays 
great talent and natural feeling. Indeed, painting was the first 
art that fascinated him. It was not till much later that he sought to 
find expression by pen, or poison. 

Before tbis, however, be seems to have been carried away by wbut 
he thought was the romance and chivalry of a soldier’s life, and to 
have become a young guandsman. But the reckless dissipated life 
of hi^ companions failed to satisfy the refined artistic temperjiinent 
of one who was made for other things. lu a short time he wearied 
of the service. * ‘‘Art," he tells us, in words that still move many 
by their ardent sincerity and strange fervour, ‘‘ art touched her 
renegade; by her pare and *high influe*nc(;s ihc noisome mists wore 
purged; my feelings, parched,*hot, and tarnished, were renovated 
with cool, fresh \)loom, sirtiple, beautiful to.tSic simpre-hearted.V But 
art was not the only cause of the change. “ The Avritings of 
AVordsworth/* he goes on to say, *'did much towards calming the 
confusing Avhirl necessarily incident*to sudden mutations. I wept 
over them tears*of happiness and gratitude."^He accordingly left the 
aripy, with its ropgh barrack-life and coarse mess-room tittle-tattle, 
and returned to Linden House, full of this new-born cnthusijfsm for 
culture, A severe illness, in which, to use his own words, he was 
“ broken like a vessel of clay," prostrated him for a time. Ilis 
delicately, strung organization, however indifferent it might have 
been to inflicting pain on others, was itself most keenly sensitive to 
pain. shrank from suffering as a thing that mars and maims 
human life, and seems to have wandenod througlf that terrible valley 
of melancholia from'^which so many great, perhaps greater, spirits 
have never emerged. But he was young—only twenty-five years of 
, age—and he soon passed out of the “‘dead black waters," as he called ^. 
them, into the larger air«<if humanistic culture. As he was recover¬ 
ing from the illness that had led him almost to the gates of deatl\, 
he conceived the idea of taking up literature as an art. “ I said with 
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John Woodvill, **It were a l^e of gods to dwell in’Snch an element/ 
to see, and hear, and write brave things:— 

“ These lugh. and gusty B^lishes of life 

Have n6 allayings of mortality/* 

* 

It is impossible not to feel that in thiii passage we have the 
utterance of a man who^ had a true passion for letters. “To see, 
and hear, and write brave things,” this, was his aim. ^ v 

Scott, the editor of the London Magazine^ struck with the young 
man’s genius, or under the influence of the strange fascination that 
he exercised on every one who know him, invited him to write a series 
of articles on artistic subjects, and under the fanciful pseudonyms of 
Janus Weathercock and Egomet Bonmot he began to contribute to 
the litefature of his day. In an incredibly short time he seems to 
have made his mark. Charles Lamb speaks of “ kind, light-hearted 
Wainewright,” whose prose is “capital.” Wo hear of him enter¬ 
taining Macready, John Forster, Maginn, Talfourd, Sir Wentworth 
Dilke, the poet John Clare, and others, at a petit-diner. Like 
Lisraeli, he determined to startle the town as a dandy, and his 
beautiful rings, his antique cameo breast-pin, and his pale lemon- 
coloured kid gloves, were well known'J and indeed were regarded b} 
HazHt as being the signs of a ndw manner in literature: while his 
rich curly hair, fine ejes, and exquisite white hands gave him the 
dangerous and delightful distinction of being different from others. 
There^was something in, him of BaViac’s Lucicn de Rubempr^. At 
times he reminds us of Julien Sorel. 

^ It must-be admitted that his literary work hardly justifies his 
reputation. But it ts only* the Philistine who seeks to estimate a 
personality by the vulgar test of production. This young dandy 
sought to he somebody, rather than to do something. lie recognised 
that life itself is an art, and has its modes of style no less than the 
arts that seek to express it. Nor is his work without interest. He 
seems to have anticipated many of those accidents of modsm cul¬ 
ture that are regarded by many as true essentialsu He writes about 
La Gioconda, and early French poets, and the ItaKan Ijlenaiseance. 
He loves Greek gems, and Persian carpets, and Elizabethan transla- 
tiofia of Cupid and' Psyche, and the llypnerotomachia, and book¬ 
bindings, and early editions, and wide-margined proofs., He is keenly 
sensitive to the value of beautiful surroundings, and never wearies 
of describing to us the rooms in which he lived, or would have liked 
to live. He had that curious love of green, which in individuals is 
always the sign of a subtle artistic temperament, and in nations is 
said to herald a laxity, if not a decadence of morals. Like Bau¬ 
delaire he was extremely fond of cSts, and like Gautier, he was 
fascinated by that “ marble monster ” of both sexes that we cati still 
see^t Florence and in the Louvre. 
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There is of course much in his descriptions, and his suggestions 
for decoration, that shows that he did not entirely free himself from 
the false taste of his time. Put it is clear that he was one of the 
first to recognise what is, indeed, the very keynote and keystone of 
all modem decorative scheihes, I mean the true harmony^of all 
really beautiful fhings irrespective of age or place, of school or 
manner. He saw that in decorating a room, which is to he not a 
room for show hut u room to live in,‘‘we should never' aim at any 
archsDological reconstruction of the past, nor burden ourselves with 
any fanciful necessity for historical accuracy. In this he was per¬ 
fectly right. All beautiful things belong to the same age. 

And so in his own library, as he describes it, we find the delicate 
fictile vase of the Greek, with its exquisitely painted figures and the 
fujint KAA02 finely traced upon its side, and behind it hangs 
an engraving of the Delphic Sibyl'' of Michael Angelo, or of the 
** Pastoral ’’ of Giorgione. Here is a bit of Florentine majolica, and 
here a rude lamp from some old Itoman tomb. On the table lies a 
book of Hours, ** cased in a cover of solid silver gilt, wrought with 
quaint devices and studded with small brilliants and rubies,’’ and 
close by it “ squats a little u^ly monster, a Lar, perhaps, dug up in 
the sunriy fields of corn-bearing Sicily.” Some duik antique bron/es 
contrast‘‘with the pale gleam of two noble Chrikt Crticifixi, one 
carved in ivory, the other moulded in wax.” Ho lias his trays of 
Tassie’s gems, his tiny Louis-Quatorze honhonnierc with a miniature 
by Porit^jt, his highly prized ‘‘brown-biscuit teapots, filagree- 
worked,” his citron morocco Icttcr-case, And his “ poniora-green ” 
chaff. 

1 

One can sec'"him lying there in the midst of his casts and books 
and engravings, like a virtuoso or a connoisseur, turning over his 
fine collection of Marc Antonios, and tis Turner’s “ Liber Studio- 
rum,” of which beVas great admirer, or examining with a mag¬ 
nifier some of his anl^ique gems and cameos, “ the head of Alexander 
on an onyx of two strata,” or “ that superb altiasimo relievo on corne¬ 
lian, Jupiter^ ^giochus.” He was ,always a great amateur of 
engravings, and gives some very useful suggestions as to the best 
means of forming a collection. Indeed, while fully appreciating 
modern art, he never lost sight of the importance of reproductions 
of the great masterpieces of the past, and all that he says about the 
value of plaster casts is quite admirable. * ^ 

As an art-critic he concerned himself primarily with the com¬ 
plex impressions produced by a work of art, and certainly the first 
stop in aesthetic criticism is to realise one’s own impressions. He 
cared nothing for abstract diacussioils s>n the nature of the beautiful, 
and Jthe historical method, which has since yielded such rich fruit, 
did not belong to his day, but he never lost bight of the great truth 
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that art’s first appeal is neither to the intellect nor to the emotions, 
but purely to the artistic temperament, and ho ‘more than once 
points out tha^ this temperament, this taste,” as he calls it, being 
unconsciously guided dn3. made*perfectfjby frequent contact with the 
best work, becomes in tl^e end a form of right judgment. Of course 
there Q 4 *e fashions in art just as there are fashi^s in dress, and 
perhaps none of us can ever quite frefe ourselves from the influence 
of custom and the influence of noveltw. Ho certainly could*net, 
and he frankly acknowledges liow difiicult it is to form any fair qgti- 
mate of contemporary work. But, on the whole, his taste was good 
and sound. He admired Turner and Constable at a time when they 
were not so much thought of as they arc now, and saw that for the 
highest landscape art we require more than “ mere industry and 
accurate franscription.” Of Crome’s “ Heath Scene near Norwich ” 
he remarks that it shows “ how much a subtle observation of the 
elements, in their wild moods, does for a most uninteresting flat,” 
and of the popular type of landscape of his day he says that it is 
“ simply an enumeration of hill and dale, stumps of trees, shrubs, 
water, meadows, cottages, and'houses; what is commonly called a 
little more than topography, a kind of pictorial map-work ; in 
which rainbows, showers, mists, haloes, farge beams shooting^brough 


rifted clguds, storms, staj’light, all thb most valued materials of tho real 
painter, are not.” He had a thorough dislike of what is obvious or 
commonplace in art, and cared as little for Wilkie’s pictures as he 
did for ^rahbe’s poems, ^yith the imitative and realistic tendencies 
of his day lie had no' sympathy^ and he telfs us frankly*^that his 
grcjjt adniivation for ijuseli was largely due to the fact that Fq^li 
did not consider it necessary that an arlist should'only paint what he 
sees. The qualities that he sought for iu*a picture were composition, 
beauty and dignity of line„ richness of colour, and imaginative 
power. Upon the other hand, he was not a, doctrinaire. “ I hold 
that no work of art can be tried otherwise •'than by laws deduced 
from itself: whether or not it be consistent with itself is the ques¬ 
tion.” This is one of his excellent aphorisms. And in criticising 
painters so different as Landse^fr and Martin, Stothurd and Btty, he 
shows that, to use a now classical phrase, jie is trying to see the 
object as it really is.” • * . * 

However, as 1 pointed out before, he never faels quite^at his ease 
in his criticisms^ of contemporary work. ^ The present,” he says, 
is about as agreeable a confusion to me as Ariosto on the first 
perusal. . . . Modern things dazzle me. I must look at them through, 
Time’s telescope. Elia complains that to him the merit of a MS. 
poem is uncertain ; ^ print,^ as he excellently says, ‘ settles it.’ Fifty 
years toning does the same thing lo a picture.” He is happier when 
he is writing about Watteau and Lancret, about Rubens and Gfor- 
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gione, about Rembrandt, Correggio, and Michael Angelo; happiest 
of all when he xs writing about Greek things. What is Gothic 
touched him very little, but classicajl art and the ajt of the Re¬ 
naissance were always'dear to'him. *He saw what our English art 
could gain from a study of Greek models, and never wearies of point¬ 
ing out to the yonng student the artistic possibilities that lie dormant 
in Hellenic marbles and Hellepic methods of work. The highest 
pr&ise that we can give to him is that he tried to revivje style as a 
conscious tradition. But ho saw that no amount of art-lectures or 
art congresses, ^r “ plans'for advancing the fine arts ” will ever pro¬ 
duce this Result- The people, he says very wisely, must always have 
“ the best models constantly before their eyes.’' 

As regards his own method as an art critic he is often extremely 
technical, and talks learnedly of a delicate Schiavone, vafious as a 
tifup-bed, with rich broken tints,” of “ a glowing portrait, remarkable 
for morbulczza, by the scarce Moroni,” and of another picture being 
“ pulpy in the carnations,” Of Tintorot's^' St. George delivering the 
Egyptian Princess from the Dragon ” he remarks :— 

4 

“ The robe of Sabra, warmly glazed with Prussian blue, is relieved from the 
pale greenish background by a vdi'milion scarf; and the full hues of both are 
beautiful]*/ echoed, as it were, in a lo-wjer key by the purple-lake coloured stuffs 
and bluish iron armour of the saint, besides an ample balance to the vivid 
azure drapery on the foreground in the indigo shades of the wild wood sur¬ 
rounding the castle.’*' 

But; as a rule, he deals with his imprbssi/^ns of the work as an 
artistic whole, and tries to translate those impressions into words, to 
giv(i, as it were, the literary equivalent for ,tLe visual and mental 
effect. He was one of the first to develop what Sir George Trevelyan 
once called the ac’t-literature of the nineteenth century, that form of 
literature which has found in Mr. Ruskln and Mr. Browning its two 
most perfect cxpofients. His description of Lancret’s Hejjas Italien^ 
in which “ a dark-haired girl, ‘ amorous of mischief,’ lies on the 
daisy-powdered grass,” is in some respects very charming. Here is 
, his account of Tho Crucifixion,” by Rembrandt. It is extremely 
characteristic of his style :— 

“ Darkness-^BOoty, portentous darkness—shrouds the whole scene only 
above the acoursed word, as if through a horrid rift in the murky ceiling, a 
rainy deluge—* sleety-flaw, discoloured water*—streams down amain, spread¬ 
ing a grisly spectral light, even more horrible than that palpable night. 
Already tho Earth pants thick and fast! the darkened Cross trembles! tho 
■winds are dropt—the air is stagnant—a muttering rumble growls underneath 
tlioir feet,, and some of that miserable crowd l>egin to fly down the hill. Tho 
horses snufl* the coming terror, and become unmanageable through fear. The 
moment rapidly approaches wh^n, neail^ tom asunder by his own weight, 
fainting with loss of blood, which now runs in narrower rivulets from his slit 
veins, his temples and breast drowned in sweat, and his black tongue 
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parcbed ■with, the fiery death-fever, Jesua cried, * I thirst.’ The deadly vinegar 
is elevated to him. ^ • 

“ His head sinks, and the sacred corpse ‘ swings senseless of the cross.’ A 
sheet of vermilion lame sh^o^ sheer through th^air and vanishes ; the rocks 
of Carmel and Lebanon cleave^asunder; the i^a rolls On high from the sands 
its black weltering waves. Earth yawns, and the graves give up their dwellers. 
The dead and the living are mingled together in unRatural conjunction and 
hurry through the holy city. New prodigies await them there. The veil of 
the temple—the unpierceable vml—is renh asunder from top to bottom, and 
that dreaded recess containing the Hebrew mysteries—the fatal ark, witlfthe 
tables and seven-branched candelabrum—is disclosed by the light of unearthly 
flames to the God-deserted multitude, ^ • 

“ Eembrandt never fainted this sketch, and he was quite jight. It would 
have lost nearly all its charms in losing that perplexing veil of indistinctness 
which affords such ample range wherein the doubting imagination may specu- 
late. At present it is like a thing in another world. A dark gulf is betwixt 
us. It is ngt tangible by the body. We can only approach it in the spirit.” 

In this passage, written, the author teUs us, “in awe and rever* 
ence,” there is much that is terrible, horrible even, but it is not 
without a certain crude form of power. It is pleasanter, however, 
to pass to this description of Griulio Romano’s “ Cephalus and 
Procris ” :— 

“Wo should read Moschus’s lament for Dfon, the sweet shepherd, before 
looking at this picture, or study the pietpre as a preparation for thealament. 
We have iroarly the ^ame images in both. For either victim the high groves 
and forest dells murmur; the, flowers exhale sad perfume from their buds; the 
nightingale mourns on the craggj’’ lands, and the swallow in the long-winding 
vales; ‘ the satyrs, too, and fauns dark-veiled groan,’ and the fountain nymphs 
within th^ wood melt into^ teffrful waters. * The eheqp and goats leav^ their 
pasture; and oreads, ‘ who love to scale thg most inaccessible tops ofallupright- 
est jpeks,’ hfirry down frjm the song of they Vind-courting pines ; while Jho 
diyadfi bend from the branehos oT^he meetin^trees, an(^ the rivers moaii*for 
white Procris, ‘ with many-sobbing streams,’ • * 

* “Filling the far-acen ocean with a voice.” • 

The golden bees are silent on the thymy Ilymottus ; and the knelling h5m of 
Aurora’s love no more shall scatter away the cojd twilight on the top of 
Hymettus. The foreground of our subject is a grassy sunburnt bank, broken into 
swell? and hollows like waves (asort bf land-breakers), tendered more uhevon 
by many foot-tripping roots and stumps of trees stocked untimely by the axe, 
which are again throwing out ligjht green shoots. This bank rises rather 
suddenly on the right to a clustering grove, penetrable to no ^ar, at the 
entraiye of which sits the ^stunned Thessalian kiiJg, holding between his knees 
thal; ivory-bright body which was, but an instant agone, parting the rough 
boughs with her smooth forehead, and treading alike^on thorny %nd flowers 
with jealousy-stung foot—now helpless, heavy, void of all motion, save when 
the breeze lifts her tbiek hair m«nockery. f 

“From between the closely-neighboured boles astonished nymphs press 
forward with loud cries— • , 

And deerskin-vested sdlyrs, crowned with ivy twists, advance ;■ 

And put strange pity in their homed countenance.** • 

• • 

“ Laelaps lies beneath, and shows by his panting the rapid pace of death. 
On the other side of the group, Virtuous Love with ‘vans dejected’ Holds 
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forth the arrow to an approaching troop of sylvan people, fauns, rams, goats, 
satyrs, and satyr-inothers, pressing their e-hildren tighter with their fearful 
hands, who hurry along from the left in a sunken path between the foreground 
and a rocky wall, on whose l6west ridge l brook guardian j^urs from her um 
her grief-telling waters. ‘ Above^'and more remotjp than the Ephidryad, another 
female, rending her locks, appears among the yine-festooned pillars of an 
unshorn grove. The cestre of line picture is filled by shady hneadows. sinking 
<lown to a river-nfouth; beyond is ‘the vast strength of the ocean* stream,* 
from whose floor the extinguisher of stars, rosy Aurora, drives furiously up her 
hiinl-washed steeds to behold t?*'.e death-pangs of her rival.** 

^ ft 

In everything connected with the stage he was always extremely 
interested, and upheld the necessity for archasological accuracy in 
costume find scene-painting, “ In art,” he says in one of his essays, 
“whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well;” and he 
points out that once we allow the intrusion of anachronisms, it 
becomes difficult to say whore the line is to be drawn. In literature, 
like Lord Beaconsfield on a famous occasion, he was “ on the side of 
the angels,” He was one of the first to admire Keats and Shelley— 

the tremulously-sensitive' and poetical Shelley,” as he calls him. 
His admiration for Wordsworth was sincere and profound. lie loved 
Alain Charticr, and Konsard, and tlie Elizabethan dramatists, and 
Chaucer, and Oliapnian, and Petrarch. To him all the arts were 
one. “ Our critics,*' ho says in one of his essays, “sccin hardly 
aware of the identity of the primal seeds of pociry and painting, 
nor that any true advancement in the serious study of one art 
cogcncratcs a proportionate perfection in the other;” and he says 
elsewhere that if a irTan who does not admire Michael Anu’olo talks 
of Jiis love for Milton, he is’Receiving either himself or h?s listeners. 
To his ^cllow-con^^?■ibutors on the Lo}ufo}i M(Xgazi)W and his contem¬ 
poraries he was always ox^i’ernel}' generous, and praises Barry Corn¬ 
wall, Allan Cunningham, Ha/ditt, Elton, and Leigh Hunt without 
anything of the malice of a friend. Some of his sketches of Charles 
Lamb are admirable in their M'ay, though not free from affecta¬ 
tion 

“ "What can I say of thoo more than all know ? ihat thou hadst the gaiety 
of a boy with fhe knowledge of a man ; as gentle a heart as over sent tears to 
tho eyes. 

“ How wittjily would ho mistake your meaning, and put in a conceit most 
seasonably out of season. Ilia talk without affectation was compressed, like 
his beloved Elizabethaiis, even unto obscurity. Like grains of fine gold, his 
eentences would beat out into whole sheets. He had smali mercy on spurious 
fame, and a caustic observatic^Ei ou the fasliionyor mm of genius was a standing 
■dish. Sir Thomas Browne was a ‘ bosom cronie ’ of his ; so was Burton, and 
old Tuller. In his amorous vein he dallied with that peerless Duchess of 
many-folio odour ; and with the heyday comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher 
he induced light dreams. He would deliver critical touches on these, like one 
inspired, but it was good to let ^ikn choose his own game ; if another began 
evoii on tho acknowledged pets ho was liable to interrupt, or rather append, in 
a mode difficult to define whether as inisapprehensivo or mischievous. One 
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night at 0 *b, the aboye dramatio partners were the temporary subject of 

chat. Mr. X. commended the ilkssion and haughty stylo of a tragedy (1 don’t 
know which of ^em), but was ins^ntly taken sip by^Elia, who told him ' Thai 

was nothing; the lyrics ^dre the mgh things—the l^cs! ”* 

•• 

One side of his literary career deserves e^ecial notice. Modem 
journalism may be said to owe almost as much to him as to any man 
of the early part of this*century. • He was the pioneer of ^atic 
prose, and delighted in pietprial epitlfbts, and pompous exaggera¬ 
tions. To have a style so gorgeous that it conceals the subject 
is one of the highest achievements of an important and much 
admired school of modem journalism, and Mr. Wainewright may le 
said to have invented this school. He also saw that it was quite 
easy by continued reiteration to make the public interested in his 
own personality, and in bis purely journalistic articles this extra¬ 
ordinary young man tells the world what he had for dinner, where 
be gets his clothes, what wines he likes, and in what state of health 
he is, just as if he were writing weekly notes for some popular news¬ 
paper of our own day. This is the least charming side of his work, 
and it is the one that has had £he most obvious influence. 

Like most artifleial people he had a great love of nature. " I hold 
three things in high estimation,” he says somewhere: ‘‘ to *it lazily 
on an eminence ihat commands a rich prospect; to be shadowed by 
thick trees while the sun shines around me; and to enjoy solitude 
with the consciousness of neighbourhood. The country gives them all 
to me.” He writes abouk his wand^ing over fragrant ^unze and 
heath repeating Collins’^ “ Ode* to Evening,” just to catch the 
quality of*the moment ;^abox»t smotherftg his face in a watery befl of 
cowslips, wet with May-dews^ ” and about the pleasure of seeing the 
sweet-breathed kine “pass slowly homeward through the twilight,” 
and hearing “ the distant ckink of the sheep-bell.” One phrase of 
his, “ the polyanthus glowed in its cold bed of eer^b, like a solitary 
picture of Giorgione on a dark oaken panel,” is curiously charac¬ 
teristic of the man, and this pa^ge is rather prbtty in its way— 

“The shoic tender grass was severed with mai*gucritea—*8uch that men* 
called dames in our town ’—thiclt as stars on a summer’s night. The harsh 
caw of the busy rooks came pleasantly mellowed from a high dusky grove of 
clms‘tit some distance off,land ft intervals was heard the voice of k boy scaring 
away the birds from the newly-sown seeds. The blue^depths WQr^tho colour 
of the darkest ultramarine; not a cloud streaked the calm sether; only round 
the horizon’s edge Steamed a light, warm, film (tf misty vapour, against which 
the near village with its ancient atone church showed sha^ly out with blind¬ 
ing whiteness. I thought of \Y'ord6Worth’B * Linos written in March.’ ” • 

However, we must not forget that the cultivated young man wVo 
penned these lines, and who TfaS so s^eptible to Wordsworthian 
influences, was also, as I said at the beginning of this article, one of 
the most subtle and secret poisoners of this or any age. How he 
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first became fasciiiated by this strange sin he does not tell us, and the 
diary in which he carefully noted the Results of his terrible expe¬ 
riments and the methods that he adopted, ^as unfoi^unately been 
lost to us. There is no doubt,'"however, that the poison that he used 
was strychnine- In on^ of the beautiful rings of which he was so 
proud, and which served to show ofi the fine modelling ef his 
delicaj® ivory hands, ho used to carry crystals of the Indian nwc 
vomica, a ppison, one of his S:>iographers tells us, “ nearly tasteless, 
difiB.€ult of discovery, and capable of almost infinite dilution.” His 
first victim was his uncle, Mr. Thomas Griffiths. He murdered 
him in 1829 to gain possession of Linden House, a place to 
which he had always been very much attached. In the August 
of the next year he poisoned Mrs, Abercrombie, his wife’s mother, 
and in the following December he poisoned the lovely Helen 
Abercrombie, his sister-in-law. Why he murdered Mrs. Aber¬ 
crombie is not known, but the murder of Helen Abercrombie was 
carried out by himself and his wife for the sake of a sum of 
about '£18,000 for which they had insui'ed her life in various 
offices. The circumstances of the murder were as follows. On the 
^ 12th of December he and hisovifeaiid child came up to London from 
Linden Eouso, and took lodgings at No. 12, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street. With them were the two sisters, Helen ^and Madeleine 
Abercrombie. On the evening of the 14th they all went to the play, 
and at supper that night Mr. Wainewright began to poison Helen. 
The noxt^ day she wa^ extremely ill, and*. Dr. Locock, of ^feanover 
Square, was called in to attend her. She .remained ill till Monday 
the'<J0th, when, after the (l<iotor’s morning r;isit, Mv. Snd Mrs. 
Wainewright brought her some poisoned jelly, and then went out 
for a walk. When they returned Helen Abercrombie was dead. 
She was about twenty years of age, a'tall graceful girl with fair 
hair. A very chjirining red-chalk drawing of her by Mr. Waine¬ 
wright is still in existence, and shows how much his style as an artist 
was influenced by Sir Thomas Lawrence, for whom he had always 
, entertained a great admiration. 

The infifurance companies, suspecting the murder, refused to pay 
the poKcy on the technical ground of misrepresentation and want of 
interest, and' Mr, Wainewright entered an action inuthe CoufE of 
Chancery‘against thfc> Imperial, it being agreed that one 4cci8ion 
should decide all the cases-i The trial, htjwever, di<Lnot come on for 
five years, when after one disagreement, a verdict was ultimately 
given in favour of the companies. The judge on the occasion was 
Lord Abinger. Mr, Wainewright was represented by Mr. Erie 
an^ Sir William Follett, an^the Atjtoyney-General and Sir Frederick 
Pollock appeared for the ‘companies. The plaintiff was not 
present, however, at either of the trials. The refusal of the com- 
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panies to pay the £18,000 had placed him ia a ^oeition oi great 
pecuniary embarrassment. Indeed, a few months after the murder 
of Helen Abdl'crombie,«he had been arrestecL for debt while he was 
eerenading some friends^of his who lived in Caroline Place, Mechlen- 
burgh Square, This difficulty was got over^t the time, but shortly 
afterwards he thought it fetter to gp abroad till he could come to 
some arrangement with his creditor. He accordingly went t»Bpu- 
logne on a visit to a Norfolk* gentleman who was a great friend of 
his, and who had an extremely pretty daughter. Indeed it wa^ the 
daughter whom he had been serenading at the tin^ of his arrest. 
While he was there, wishing to revenue himself on thcf insurance 
companies, he induced his friend to insure his life with the Pelican 
office fqr £3,000. As soon as the necessary formalities had been 
gone through and the policy executed, he poisoned him by droppijpg 
some crystals of strychnine into his coffee as they sat together one 
evening after dinner. He himself did not gain any monetary advan¬ 
tage by doing this, but he revenged himself on one of the offices. 
His friend died the next day in his presence, and he left Boulogne at 
once for a sketching tour in Brittany, and was for some time the guest 
of an old French gentleman, who hadfe beautiful country house at^ 
St, Omer. From this he moved to Baris, where he remained fbr several 
years. 'In 1837 he returned to England privately. Some strange mad 
fascination brought him back. He followed a woman whom he loved. 

It was the month of June, and he was staying at one of the hotels 
in OoT^nt Garden. . Sitting-room was om the ground#flcor, and 
he prudently kept the blinds dowif for fear of being seen. Thirteen 
ydb.rs before,* when hS«was Aaking hi*fine collection of majolicsf and 
Marc Antonios, he had forged the names of his trustees to a power 
of attorney, which enabled him to get possession of some of the 
money which he had inherited from his mother, and which be had 
brought into marriage settlement. He knejv that, this forgery had 
been discovered, and that by returning to England he was iipperil- 
ling his life. Yet he returned. 

He was discovered by an accident- A noise in the street attracted* 
his attention, and he pushed* aside the blind for a moment. Some 
one^utside called out,'' Tj^at's Wainewright, the Bank;forger." It 
was Forrestei', the Bow Street runner. 

On the 5th of July he was brought up at ftie Old Bailey. The 
following reporf of the proceedings appe£ft:ed in the Times ,:— 

** Before Mx. Justice Yaughan end Mr. Baron Alderson, Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, aged forty-two, a man of gentlemanly appearance, wearing 
mustaohios, was indicted for forging and uttering a certain power of attorney 
for £2,259, with intent to defraud ths Gover^r aud Oompany of the Bank of 
England, 

** There were five indictments against the prisoner, to all of which he pleaded 
not guilty, when he was arraigned before Mr. Seijeant Arabin in the course q £ 
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the morning. On be^g brought before the judgee, howeyer, he begged to be* 
allowed to withdraw the former plea, and thefi pleaded guilty to two of the 
indictments, which were not of a capital native. ^ 

**Tho oounsel for the Bank ha^g explftined th8.t*there were three other 
indictmonte, but that the Bank did not desire to ehAl blood, the plea of guilty 
on th^ two minor charges ^as recorded, and the prisoner at the close of the 
session sentenced by the Becorder to transportation for life.” • 

Ee Vas taken back to Newfjate, preparatory to his removal to the 
colonies. In one of his early essays he' had fancied himself “ lying^ 
in Bforsemonger Gaol under sentence of death ” for having been 
unable to resist the temptation of stealing some Marc Antonios from 
the British Museum to complete his collection. The sentence now 
passed on him was to a man of his culture a form of death. He 
complained bitterly of it to his friends, and pointed out, with a good 
deal of reason, that the money was his own, having come to him 
from his mother, and that the forgery, such as it was, had been com¬ 
mitted thirteen years before, which, to use his own phrase, was at 
least a circonstance attenuante. The permanence of personality is a 
very subtle metaphysical problem, and certainly the English law 
solves the question in an extremely rough-and-ready manner. There 
Cs, however, something dramatic in the fact that this heavy punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on him for the least of all his sins. 

While he was in Newgate, Dickens, Macready, and fiablot 
Browne came across him by chance. They had been going over the- 
prisons of London, and in Newgate they suddenly caught sight of 
him. He‘met them with a defiant stare, Forster tells us, but 
Macready was “ horrified to r^fognise a man familiarly known to 
him in former years, and at whose table had ^ined.” 

His cell was for some time a kind of fashionable lounge. Many 
men of letters weift down to visit their old literary comrade. But 
he was*no longer the kind light-hearted Janus whom Charles Lamb 
admired. He seems to have grown extremely cynical. 

To the agent of an insurance compjiny who was visiting him one 
afternoon, and who, thought he would improve the occasion by pointing 
out that, after all, crime was a had speculation, he replied; “ Sir, 
you City men enter on your speculations and take the chances of 
them. Some a)f 3 ’'our speculations 6ucceed,(,somc fail. Mine hapj)en 
to have failed, yours happen to have succeeded, that is *the only dif¬ 
ference, sir, between my visitor and me. But, sir, I will tell you one 
thing in which I have succeeded to the dast, I have been deter- 
n^ed through life to hold the position of a gentleman. I have 
always done so. 1 do so still. It is the^ custom of this place that 
each of the inmates of a cell shall take his morning’s turn of sweep¬ 
ing it out, I occupy a cell ^ with'a*hricklayer and a ^ sweep, but 
they^^never offer me the broom ! ” When a friend reproached him 
with the murder of Helen Abercrombie he shrugged his shoulders 
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and said, Yea ; it was a dreadful thing to do, but she had very ugly 
ankles.” 

From Newgate he was broijght to the hulks at Portsmouth, and 
sent from there in *t{|p Susan to Vnm Diefhen’s Land with three 
hundred other oonvicta.. He described the ship in a letter to a friend 
as " a moral sepulchre,” and spoke bitterly* about the ignominy of 
“ the companion of poet# and artisj# being put in irons,” and being 
compelled to associate with y country bumpkins.” * • 

His love of art never deserted him. At Hobart Town he started a 
studio, and returned to sketching and portrait-painting, anS his 
conversation and manners seem not to ..have lost their charm. Nor 
did he give up his habit of poisoning, and there are two cases on 
record in which he tried to make away with people who had offended 
him. However his hand seems to have lost its cunning. In 1844 ho 
presented a memorial to the governor of the settlement, Sir J«hn 
Eardley Wilmot, praying for a ticket-of-leave. In it he speaks of 
himself as being “ tormented by ideas struggling for outward form 
and realisation, barred up from increase of knowledge, and deprived 
of the exercise of profitable of even of decorous speech.” His request, 
however, was refused, and he consoled himself with opium-eating. 
Tn 1852 he died of apoplexy, his sole living companion being a cal^ 
for which he qyinced an extraordinary affection. 

His crimes seem to have had a curious effect upon his art. They 
gave a strong personality to his style, a quality that his early work 
certainly lacked. In a^ote to the Life of Dickens, Forster mentions 
that in 1847 Lady ^Blessingtoii^received from her brother, Major 
Sovor, A"h» held a^^milit^y appointment at Hobart Town, an oil 
portrait of a young lady f»om his clever brush; an^ it is said that 
he had contrived to put the expression of his own wickedness into 
the portrait of a nice, kind-hearted girl.” M. 2ola, in one of his 
aiovels, tells us of a young man who, hav^g committed a murder, 
takes to art, and paints greenish portraits of perfectly respectable 
people, all of Which bear a curious resemblanae to his victim. The 
development of Mr. Wainewright’s style seems to me far more subtle 
and suggestive. I can fancy an intense personality bping creatai 
out of sin. , 

iThis strauge and*faschiating figure that for a few •years dazzled 
literary London, and made so brilliant a in lii^ ^d letters, 

seems to me t^ be a most interesting psj^chological study. Mr. W. 
•CaTew Hazlitt, liis latest biographer, to whom I am indebted for 
many of the facts contained* in this article, and whose little book, is, 
indeed, quite invaluable in its way, is of opinion that his. love of art 
and nature was a mere pretence and assumption, and others •have 
denied to him all literary power. This seems to me a shallow, or at 
least a mistaken, view. The fact of a man being a poisoner is nbthing 
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against his prose. The domestic virtues are, not the true basis of art, 
though they may serve as an excellent i^dvertisement for art. It is, 
possible that I may have rexaggerat^ his critical powers, and I 
cannot help saying th&t there is much in Ips "published works that 
is too familiar, too common, too journalistic, in the bad sense of that 
bad word. Here snd ^Jiere he is very vulgar in expression, and he 
is always lacking in the self-rcistraint of *^16 true artist. But for 
some ‘of his faults we must jblame the time in which he lived, and, 
aftej all, prose that Charles Lamb thought capital ” has no small 
historic interest. That he*had a sincere love of art and nature seems 
to me quite certain. There is no essential incongruity between crime 
and culture. We cannot re-write the whole of history for the purpose 
of gratifying our moral sense of what should be. 

Of course, he is far too close to our own time for us to be able to 
form any purely artistic judgment about him. It is impossible not 
to feel a strong prejudice against a man who might have poisoned 
one's own grandmother, or,.if not impossible, certamly difficult. But 
had the man worn a costume and spoken a language different from 
our own, had he lived in imperial Borne, or at the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, or in Spain in the seventeenth century, or in 
•*any land^or any century but tnis century and this land, we would be 
quite able to arrive at a perfecfly unprejudiced esilimate oi him. 
I know that there are many historians, or at least writers on his¬ 
torical subjects, who still think it necessary to apply moral judg¬ 
ments to history, and who distribute their praise or blame with the 
reckless irflpartiality of a successful < schoolmaster. This, however, is a 
foolish habit, and merely shows #hat the m,oral instinct cax h^" brouglit 
to such a pitch, of perfection that it will make its appearance wher¬ 
ever it is not required. Nobody with any true historical sense ever 
dreams of blaming Nero, or scolding Tiberius, or censuring 0a9sar 
Borgia. These pei:sonage8 have become like the puppets of a play. 
They may fill us with terror, or horror, or wonder, but they do not 
harm ns. They are aot in immediate relations with*us. We have 
nothing to fear fyom them. They have passed into the sphere of 
Urt and of. science, and neither art no? science knows anything of 
moral approval or disapproval. And so it may be some day with 
Oharles Lamb’s friend. At present he is ^st a little too moderfi to 
be treated., in that fin^ spirit of disinterested curiosity to which we 
owe so many charming stupes of the great criminal of the Italian 
Renaissance. However, art has not forgotten him. He is the hero 
of Dickens's Hunted Doteny the Varney of Bulwer’s Lucretia; and it 
is gratifying to note that fiction has paidi some homage to one who 
wasrso powerful with ** pen, pencil, and poison.'’ 

‘ Oscar Wilde, 
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English literature, under t^e Tudors and the first king of the house 
of Stuart, owed much of its unexampled richness to a felicitous oom- 
binatiou of circumstances. Feudalism«,had receiveSi a mortal wound 
in the Wars of the Hoses, and was dying. The people came to know¬ 
ledge of itself, and acquired solidity during the reigns of Henry VII., 
Henry* YIII., and Elizabeth, Englishmen were brought into the 
comity of European nations through Woleey's audacious diplomacy. 
They began to feel their force as an important factor, which had 
henceforth to be reckoned with in peace or war. Grave perils 
attended the formation of Great Britain into a separate and self-sus¬ 
taining integer of Europe; "nor was it until the Protectorate that 
these islands made their full wei^t recognised. None of the 
perils, however, which shook England during the period of consolida¬ 
tion, •sufficed ,to disturb the equilibrium of government and social 
order. On the other hand, they stimulated patriotism, and braced 
the nation with a sense of its own dignity. Our final rupture with 
Home, after the trials qf Queen Mary's rei^ were over, satisfied the 
opinion of a large fnajprity. i3ur collision with Spain, "in the crisis 
marked by the Areaada, ^k a turi> which filled the population with 
reverent and religious enthusiasm. ^Theso two decisive passages in 
English history promoted the pride of* the race, and inspired it with 
serious ardour. Instead .of weakening the Crown or the Church, 
they had the effect of rendering both nece^aary.to the nation. Then, 
when Scotland was united to England and Ireland, at the accession 
<rf James, a disciplined and«nobly expansiva people thought them¬ 
selves for a moment on the pinnacle of felicity. • 

While the English wert thus becoming a powerful ^and self-con¬ 
scious nation, those intcUectual*change^ which divided the medieeval 
from the jnodern * period, and which wo know by-the names of 
Henaissanco and Reformation, took place.« It is peculiarity of 
this transition time in our islands, that what used to be called ** the 
new learning,"^ with its new theories of education, its new way of 
regarding nature, and its new conceptions of human life, was intro¬ 
duced simultaneously wi^ the Reformation. Italy had accomplished 
the Revival of Learning; Germany had revolted against Catholicism. 
France had felt both movements unequally and partially, amid the 
confusion of civil wars and the clash of contending sects.* Italy, 
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after the Tridentine Council, was relapsing into reactionary dulness. 
Germany was dishiembered by strifes xiud schisms, v^Franoe under¬ 
went the throes of a passipnate stru^gle^ which su'l^ordinated the 
intellectual aspects of both Renaissante and^)Reformation to political 
interest. England alone, meanwhile, enjpyed the privilege of 
receiving that twofold ‘influx*of the modern spirit without ant>over. 
whelming strain upon her vital forces. ^The Marian persecution 
wa% severe enough to test the^^bias of the people, and to remind them 
of the serious points at issue, without rending society to its founda¬ 
tions. Humanism reached our shores when its first enthusiasms— 
enthusiasms which seemed in Italy to have brought again the gods 
and vices *of the pagan past—had tempered their delirium. We 
have only to compare men like More, Ascham, Colet, Buchanan, 
Camden, Cheke, the pioneers of our Renaissance, with 'Filelfo, 
Poggio, Poliziano, Pontano, in order to perceive how far more sober 
and healthy was the tone of the new learning in Great Britain than 
in Italy. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that humanism, before 
it moulded the mind of the English, had already permeated Italian 
and French literature. Clas^cal erudition had been adapted to the 
Sieeds of modern thought. Antique authors had been collected, 
printed, annotated, and translated. They were fairly mastered in 
the south, and assimilated to the style of the vernacular. By these 
means much of the learning popularised our poets, essayists, 
and dramatists came to us at second-hand^, and boro the staipp of 
contempbrarry genius. In like manner, the best works of Italian, 
Frenph, Spanish, and German literature "v^ere in,troducedi.inVo Grcai 
Britain together with the classics. The age 'favoured translation, 
and English readers, before the close of the sixteenth century, were 
in possession of h cosmopolitan library^ in their mother tongue, 
including choice specimens of ancient and modem masterpieces. 

These circumstances sufficiently account for the richness and 
variety ..of Elizabethan literature. They also help to explain two 
points which must strike every student of that literature—its native 
freshness, and ks marked unity of style. 

Elizabethan literature w^ fresh and native, because it was the 
utterance of aryouthful race, aroused to vigorous self-cpnsciousnfess 
under conejitions whicji did not depress or exhaust its energies. 
The English opened frank eyes upon the discovery r of the world 
luad man, which had been effected by the Renaissance. /They were 
not wearied with collecting, collating, xorrecting, transmitting to 
the press. All the hard work of assimila^ting the humanities had 
been for them. They had only to survey and to ^njoy, to feel 
and to express, to lay themselves open to delightful infittonpes, to 
con tht noble lessons of the past, to thrill beneath the beauty and 
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the awe of an authentic revelation. Criticism liad«not laid its cold, 
dry finger on the blossoms of the fancy. The new learning was still 
young enough*to be .Nothing-^pf wonder an<31, entrancing joy. To 
absorb it sufficed. Like the blood made in the veins of a growing 
man by strong meat and sound wine, it couTsed to the brain and 
created a fine frenzy. That was a period of bright ideas, stimu¬ 
lating creative faculty, animating th)e people with hope and expecjja- 
tion, undimmed, untarnished by the corrosion of the analytic reason. 
“ Nobly wild, not mad,^' the adolescent giants of that age, Marl&we 
and Raleigh, Spenser and Shakespeare, broke into spontaneous 
numbers, charged with the wisdom and the passion of' the ages 
fused in a divine clairvoyance. 

Elizabethan literature has a marked unity of style. We notice a 
strong generic similarity in those poets which veils their specifto 
differences. This is perhaps the first and most salient point of 
contrast between Elizabethan and Victorian literature. It makes a 
cautious critic pause. Alter the lapse of two centuries, he asks 
himself, will Byron, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, 
Tennyson, Campbell, William Morris, Rogers, Swinburne, Clough, 
Rossetti, Browning, Mrs. Browning, MUtthew Arnold, and the rest 
of them, seem singing to one donpnant tune, in spite of Their so 
obvious differences? Will our posterity discern in them the note 
in common which we find in Sidney, Herrick, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Marlowe, Jonson, Barnficld, Bekker, Marston, Chapman, 
Raleigh^ Drayton, Drummond, Webster, and the rest ©f those 
great predecessors ? The questioii has fo be asked; but the answer 
is not easily given. We can neither reject ourselves into the pd-st, 
nor project ourselves into tlie future, with certainty sufficient to 
decide whether what looks like similarity in the Elizabethan poets, 
and what looks like diversity in the Victorian poets, are illusions of 
the present. 

Yet something can be attempted in explanation of the apparent 
puzzle. The circumstances of the Elizabethan age favoured unity 
of style. The language, to begin with, had recently been remade 
under the influence of new i<ieals^ and new educational systems. 
Far more than lapse of years and wastes of desolatipg warfare 
separated sixteenth-century English from the speech of Chaucer. 
The spirit itself, which shapes language to thd‘ use of miniS; had 
changed through *thp action.,of - quickening- conceptions and power- 
fully excited energies. And to thi^ change in the spirit the race 
was eagerly responsive. In a certain way all writers felt the Bible, 
Greece, Rome, Italy, France',’ Germany; all strove to be in tuni^ 
with the new lotiming. Al; the ©same ^ time, criticism was hardly 
in its cradle r you find a trace of it in Jonson, Bacon, Selden, 
Camden; but it does not touch the general. The people were any- 
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tbing but analytical, and poetry issued from the very people’s heart, 
as melody from the strings of the violoncello. The spontaneity 
which we have already noled^as a msin marlg of Elizabethan utter¬ 
ance, led thus to unity of style. The way in which classical master¬ 
pieces were then siaidied, •conduced to the same result. Those 
perennial sources of style wei;e enjoyed in their entirety, absorbed, 
afsiwiilated, reproduced with freedom, Xliey were not closely scruti¬ 
nised, examined with the** microscope, studied with the view of 
eifiphasizing this or tha^ peculiarity a single critic found in them. 
And the samfc holds good about contemporary foreign literatures. 
Everything which these ‘literatures contained was grist for the 
English mill: not models to be copied, but stuff to be used. 

Now compare the intellectual conditions of the Victorian age. 
Jake language first. Instead of having no literary past, except 
Chaucer, Skelton, the English Bible, and Sir Thomas Mallory 
behind our backs, we have the long self-conscious period between 
Dryden and Byron, during which our mother tongue was carefully 
elaborated upon a definite system. ^ Victorian poetry has to reckon 
with Elizabethan poetry and the poetry of Queen Anne—for Eng¬ 
lish people call their epochs by the names of queens. This consti¬ 
tutes ift thg outset a great difff»rence, making for diversity in §tyle. 
A writer has more models to choose from, more* openings for the 
exercise of his personal predilections. And the mental attitude has 
altered also. We are highly conscious of our aims, profoundly 
analytical, AH study of literature has become critical and «ompara- 
tive- The scientific spirit'malw^ itself powerfully felt in the domain 
of art. It is impossible for ^people of ‘the present to be as fresh and 
native as the Elizabethans were. Such a mighty stream, nodes Sti/.T 
interfusa, in the shape of accumulated erudition, grave national 
experiences, spirit-quelling doubts, insurgent philosophies, and all 
too aching pressing facts and fears, divides the men of this time 
frojn the men of that. It is enough now to have indicated these 
points. The a^ument will return to some of them in detail.* For 
the momeiit we may safely assert that a prominent note of Eliza¬ 
bethan as distinguished from Ylctdlrian literature is unity of tone, 
due to the felicitous tircumstances of the nation in that earlier 
penod. • 

• . , ® 

What then is the characteristic of Elizabethan poetry ? I think 
the answer to this question lies in the words—freedom, adolescence, 
jBpontaneity ; mainly freedom. The Vriters of that age were free 
from the bondage to great namea, Virgil or Cicero or Seneca. They 
owed no allegianx^e to great languages, like the Latin; to famous 
canons of taste, like the Aristotelian unities; to scholastic authority. 
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and acodenucal prescription. They were politically and socially 
free, adoring the majesty of*^ England in the person of their sove¬ 
reign, and flattering^ a national ideal Vhei^ they burned poetic 
incense to Elizabeth. That strain of servility which jars upon our 
finer sense in the romantic epics of Ariosto^ and Tasso, is wholly 
abseni^^ from The Faery Queen, They were notably free in all that 
appertains to religion. Where but in England could a playwsi^ht 
have used words at once so just and so b*61d as these of Dekker ? 

“ The best of men „ 

That e’er wore earth about hin^, was a suflFeror— 

A eoff-, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit: 

I The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

o 

A delicate taste can hardly be offended by this reference to Chri^t> 
and yet we feel that it could not have been made except in an age of 
exceptional liberty. Their freedom was the freedom of young 
strength, untrammelled energies, with El Dorado in the western main, 
and boundless regions for the mind to traverse. This makes their 
touch on truth and good and beauty so right, so natural, so unerring. 
They have the justice of perception, th^^ clarity of vision, the clean¬ 
liness of feeling which belong to gfinerous and healthy maflhood in 
its earliest prim^. The consequence of this freedom was that each 
man in that age wrote what ho thought best, wrote out of himself, 
and sang spontaneously. He had no fear of academies, of censorship, 
of critivial coteries, of ecclesiastical censure, before his eyes.' How 
different A this respect was the liberty of Shakespeare from the 
servitude of Tasso. At the feame time, as we have already seen, this 
spontaneity was controlled by a strong sense of national unity. The 
English were possessed with an ideal, which tuned their impassioned 
utterances to one key-note. '* The spirit of the people was patiiotic, 
highly moralised, intensely huhian, animate^ by a robust belief in 
reality; martial, yet jealous of domestic peace; assiduous in toil, yet 
quick to overleap material obstacles and revel in the dreams of the 
imagination; manly but delicate; inured to hardship, but not quelled 
as yet by disappointment ancf* the disillusion of experience. In a 
wor(^ Elizabethan poesjry i^s the utterance of “ a noble q;nd ptiissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks .... like an eagle muin^ her might^’youth, 
and kindling hei^undazzled-^eyes at the fuH mid-day boam.^' 

Freedom being thus the dominant note of Elizabethan poetry, it 
follows that the genius of ihe” race will return to it with love and 
admiration at epochs marked by the resurgent spirit of liberty. This 
is why the literature of the Victorian ,ago has been so powerfully 
influenced by that of Elizabeth. The French, Revolution shook 
Europe to the centre, and opened illimitable vistas at the commence- 
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ment of the cei),tui^\ In 1815 England, after her long struggle 
with Napoleon, stood crowned with 'naval and military laurels, in 
possession of a hardly-eariicd peace., «> It isnnot to wondered that 
critics like Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, editcrs like Gifford, historians 
like Collier, should have ransacked the forgotten treasures of the 
Shakespearian d^ama at this moment. Poetry aimed at Elizabethan 
phmseology and used Elizabethan metres. Byron adapted the 
Spenserian and octave stanzas to his purposes of satire and descrip- 
ti<[»n; Keats and Shelley treated the heroic couplet with Elizabethan 
laxity of 8truc<ture and variety of cadence; Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge revived the Elizabethan rhythms of blank verse. The sonnet 
was cultivated, and lyrical measures assumed bewildering forms of 
richness. At the same time, a revolt began against those canons 
of taste which had prevailed in the last century. Wordsworth 
denounced conventional poetic diction ; it savoured of literary treason 
to profess a particular partiality for Pope; fancy was preferred to 
sense, exuberance of imagery to chastened style, audacity of inven¬ 
tion to logic and correctness. 

This return to Elizabethanism has marked the whole course of 
Victorian poetry. But fifties are changed, and we ourselves are 
changed in them. The men ot this century have never recaptjired 

the first fine careless rapture of the sixteenth century*. ^Vhat 
were dreams then, have become sober expectations. Instead of El 
Dorado wc have conquered California, the gold-fields of Australia, 
the diapiond mines of South Africa. Betnveen the sixteenth^and the 
nineteenth centuries North Amciica was^won and ]ost;*East India 
was gained by heroism and adventure worthy of a Brakeband 
Raleigh; anti now the crown of that vast empire on the forehead 
of our Queen weighs heavy with the sense of serious responsibilities. 
The*English race is no longer adole^scent; we cannot model our 
national genius,Ifke a beautiful yotlng hero rejoicing in his naked 
strength and scattering armies by his shout: the sculptor who did so 
would forget the years which have ploughed wrinkles on that hero’s 
forehead, the steam-engines which are his chariot, the ironclad 
navies which waft him over ocean, ^hc electricity which plays like 
lightning in his eyes. Victorian poets cannot be spontaneous in 
the same sense as our ancestors were. Like lago, they are nothing 
if not critical. Science has imposed on them her burden of analysis, 
and though science reveals horizons ^far beypifd the dreams of 
Bacon, it fills the soul with something well-nigh kin to hopeless- 
‘nesB. Man shrinks before the Universe. We have lived through 
so much ; we have seen so many futile philosophies rise like 
mushrooms and perish; we have tried so many political experi¬ 
ments, and listened to so many demagogues of various oomplexions, 
that a world-fatigue has penetrated deep into our spirit. The 
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mabterpioc© of the century is Goethe’s Faust^ ando its hero suffers 
from the mtt-schmerz. ' A simple faith in God and the Bible 
yields to critical inqiyiy, comparative tKfeology, doubts and diffi¬ 
culties of all kinds. Religious liberty in this age consists more 
in the right to disbelieve as we think best thaia to believe according 
to our Conscience. Pessimism, already strong in Byron, has grown 
and gathered strength with introspection until we find it lurking in 
nearly all the sincerest utteranses of the present. We are oppressed 
with social problems which admit of no solution, due to the vtist 
increase of our population, to the industrial changes which have 
turned England from an agricultural to*a manufacturing^country, 
to the unequal distribution of wealth, the development of huge, 
hideous tpwns, the seething multitudes of vicious and miserable 
paupers which they harbour. We watch the gathering of revolu¬ 
tionary storm-clouds, hear the grumbling of thunder in the distance, 
and can only sit meanwhile in darkness—so gigantic and unmanage¬ 
able are the forces now in labour for some mighty birth of time. 
Who can be optimistic under these conditions ? “ Merry England " 
sounds like a mockery now. Instead of merry England the Victorian 
poet has awful, earnest, grimly menacing London to sing in. These 
things were not felt so much at the beginning of the c&ntury; 
they arc*bringing it to a close in sadness and strong searchings of 
soul. 

" . III. 

HlizabethaiP genius found its main ecigression in the drama. No 
epic worthy of the name was produced in the sixi'ee^tL century, for 
Spenser’s Faery Queen has not the right to be eo styled. But every 
great national epoch which attains to utterance through art a 
specific clairvoyance, and England in the age we» call Elizabethan 
was clairvoyant for the drama ; that is to say; men wrought with an 
unerring instinct in this field, and the lesser taleats were lifted into 
the sphere of the greater when they entered it. After the drama, 
and closely associated with it,*came those songs for music*in which 
the English of the sixteenth century excelled. The lyric rapture, 
that which hasJbeen called the lyric cry, penetrates all verbal music of 
that period. We find it modulating blank verse jand contro^g the 
rhythms of the c««plet and the stanza. Tlje best subsidiary work of 
the age consisted of translations, adaptations, and free handlings of 
antique themes in narrative verse. Chapman’s Somer^ Fairfaxes- 
Tasso, Marlowe’s Sero and Leander, Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
and the JBape o/Lucrece, rank among the masterpieces of Elizabethaii 
poetry. But drama and song^ when all accounts are settled, remain 
the crowning glories of that literature. 
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The Victoriaiuage can boast no national drama. Poetical plays 
have indeed been produced which do credit to the talents of their 
authors.^ Yet the century has not ex^ressedcit;^ real stufiF, nor shown 
its actual clairvoyance in that line. We cannot point to a Victorian 
drama as we do to an JJlizabethan drama, and challenge the world to 
match it. This & due perhaps^ in part to those incalculable changes 
whidi have substituted the novel for the 3rama. The public of the 
present time is a public of feaders rather than of hearers, and the 
■ mu.3ter-roll of brilliant novelists, from Scott and Jane Austen, through 
Thackeray and''Pickens, down to George Eliot and George Meredith, 
can be wiitten off against the playwrights of the sixteenth century. 
Poetry, surveyed from a sufficient altitude, claims these imaginative 
makers, though they used the vehicle of prose. Even lesq^ than the 
sixteenth has the nineteenth produced an epic, and for similar 
reasons. Tennyson chose the right name for his Arthurian string of 
studies when he called them Idylls of the King, To claim for them 
epical coherence was only a brilliant afterthought. It is not given 
to any race under the conditions of conscious culture to create a 
genuine epic. That rare flower of art puts forth its bloom in the 
first dawn of national existence. If we except the Iliad and the 
Odyssey how few real epics do,^s the human race possess! The 
German Niebehtngpn Lied is a late rifacimento of Scaudinavito sagas. 
Sir Thomas Mallory's Morte d'Arthur, our nearest approach to a true 
epic, is the digest of a score of previous romances. The Song of 
Holand an epical lyric. We call the lEneid an epic because it 
throbs with the sense of Rome. Tantae riolis erat Rornalkim condere 
geniem. We call the Ptnwtf ^Oomedy an epic^Lecause it embalms the 
spirit of the Middle Ages at their close ; we call Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained epics because they carry such a weight of meaning 
and are so monumentally constructed. But the ^neid, the Ditnne 
Comedy, and MiJ.tbn's Paradise are not epics in the proper sense of 
the word; they are the products of reflection and individual genius, 
not the self-expression of a nation in its youth. And just as the 
novel has absorbed our forces for the drama, so has it satisfied our 
thirst for fepical narration. In that hybrid form where poetry assumes 
the garb of prose, both drama and epic for the modern worjjd lie 
embedded. 

WhuL,* then, are'" the specific channels of Victorian utterance 
in verse ? To define thorn is difficult, beca-use they are so subtly 
varied and so inextricably interwoven. Yet I think they inay be 
Superficially described as the idyll add the lyric. Under the idyll 
I shoidd class all narrative and descriptive poetry, of which this age 
hM been extraordinarily prolific; ^metimes assuming the form of 

jnin^relsy, as in the lays of Scott; sometimes approaching to the 

_ > __ 

(1) Harley, Landor, Beddoes, Home, Procter, Shelley, Browning, Taylor, Swin¬ 
burne, and possibly Tennyson, denuoid commemoration in a footnote. ^ 
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classic style, ^ in tlie Hellenics of Landor ; sometiines riTalling the 
novellette, as in the work of T&inyson; sometimes aiming at psycho¬ 
logical analysisi as in ^e por^traits di’awn by Robert Browning ; 
sometimes confining art «to bare histofy, as in Crabbe; sometimes 
indulging fiights of pure artistic fancy, as in ^Keats' ^ndymion 
Lamia, • Under its many metamorphoses the narrative and descrip¬ 
tive poetry of our century Bears the stamp of the idyll, because it is 
fragmentary and because it results in a picture. Here it inclines to 
the drama, here it borrows tone from the epic; in one place it^is 
lyrical, in another it is didactic; fancy has pVesided oijpr the birth of 
this piece, reflection has attended the production of that.. But in 
each case the artist has seen his subject within narrow compass, 
treated that as a complete whole, and given to the world a poem in 
the narrative and descriptive style, reminding us of the epic in its 
general form, of the drama or the lyric in its particular treatmenf. 
Those who have read the technical lessons which the idylls of Theo¬ 
critus convey, will understand why I classify this exuberant jungle 
of Victorian poetry under the common title of idyll. 

No literature and no age has been more fertile of lyric poetry than 
English literature in the age of Victoria.^ The fact is apparent. I 
should superfluously burden my readers if I were to prove tlie point 
by reference to Byron, Coleridge, sSeUey, Keats, Wordsworth, Ros¬ 
setti, Clough, Swinburne, Arnold, Tennyson, and I do not know 
how many of less illustrious but splendid names, in detail. The 
causes aiTc not far to seek. .Without a comprehQjusive vehicle lij^e the 
epic, which, belongs to fhe ^rst perk^ of national life, or the drama, 
whi«h hclofigs^to its seoondary* period, ovtc j)oets of a later day have bad 
to sing from their inner selvcS», subjectively, introftpectively; obeying 
impulses from nature and the world, which touched them not they 
were Englishmen, but as they were this man or that woman. They 
had no main current of literature wherein to plunge^themselves, and 
cry : “ Ma naufragar m’ e dolce in questo mhr.” ^ They could not 
forego what made them individuals; tyrannous circumstances of 
thought and experience rendered their sense of personality too 
acute. When they sang, they*fiang with their particidar voice; and 
the lyric is the natural channel for such song. But what a complex 
thin^ is this Victorian *lyri(f! It includes Wordsworth^s Itonnets and 
Rossetti's ballads, Coleridge's Ancient Marine^ " and Kea^i^ odes, 
Clough's “ East«r Day ” and Tennyson^s “ Maud," Swinburne's 

Songs before Sunrise" and Browning's “Dramatis Personae," 
Thomson's “ City of Dreadful Night" and Mary Robinson's “ Hand¬ 
ful of Honeysuckles," Andrew Lang's Ballades and Sharp’s “ Weird 
of Michael Scot," Dobson's dealings with the eighteenth centufy 
and Noel's “Child's Garland," Barnes's Dorsetshire Poems and 
Buchanan's London Lyrics, the songs from Empedocles on Etna and 

* (1) ** To drown in this great iide h sweet for me.” 
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Ebenezer Jones’^ ** Pagan’s Drinking Chant,” Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind and Mrs. Browning’s ** Fanis Dead,” Newman’s hjinns 
and Gosse’s Chant Royal. '' The kaleidoscope, presented by this lyric 
is BO inexhaustible that any man with thd fragment of a memory 
might pair off scores pf poems by admired authors, and yet not fall 
upon the same parallels as those which I have made. * 

Tl^e genius of our century, debarred from epic, debarred from 
dr^ma, falls back upon idyHic and lyrical expression. In the idyll 
it witisfies its objective craving after art. In the lyric it pours forth 
personality. would be wrong, however, to limit the wealth of 
our poetiy to these two branches. Such poems as Wordsworth’s 
“ Excursion,” Byron’s ‘'Don Juan’’and “ Childe Harold,” Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Aurora Leigh,” William Morns’s “ Earthly Paradise,” 
Clough’s “Amours de Voyage,” are not to be classified in either 
secies. They are partly autobiographical, and in part the influence 
of the tale makes itself distinctly felt in them. Nor again can we 
omit the translations, of which so many have been made; some of 
them real masterpieces and additions to our literature. Cary’s 
Dante, Rossetti’s versions from the early Tuscan lyrists, Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, are cminentf examples. But the list might be largely 
extended. Then again Morris’s “Song of Sigurd,” Swinburne’s 
“Tristram of Lyoness,” E. Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” deserve a 
place apart, as epical rehandlings of memorable themes. 

IV. 

& •’ • 
In all this Victorian poetry w/5'Snd the limitations of our epoch, 
together with its eminent .qualities. Griticiem and Contemplation 
have penetrated lit^ature with a deeper and more pervasive thought¬ 
fulness. Our poets have lofet spontaneity and joyful utterance. But 
they ]^ave acquired a keener sense of the problems which perplex 
humanity. The author of “ In Memoriam ” struck a false note when 
he exclaimed— 

L* I sing but as tho linnet sings.” 

Nothing can be hiore unlike a linnet’s song than the metaphysical 
numbers of that justly valued threnod/. Clough came closer to the 
truth when he hinted at 1/he poet’s problem in this age as thus :— 

I i 

** To finger idly somo old Gordian knot, 

1 Untkilled to sunder and too weak to cleayc, 

And with ^uch toil attain to half-believe.” 

The most characteristic work of the century has a double object, 
artistic and philosophical. Poetry is used to express some theory of 
life. In Byron the world-philosophy*" is cynical or pessimistic, 
Shelley interweaves his pantheism^with visions of human perfecti¬ 
bility. Wordsworth proclaims an esoteric cult of nature. Swinburne 
at one time rails against the tyrant gods, at another preaches the 
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gospel of republican revolt. Matthew Arnold emljodies a system of 
ethical and sesthetical criticiAn in his verse. Clough expresses the 
changes which«the Christian faith has und5rgoij.e and the perplexities 
of conduct. Thomson indulges the blackest pessimism, a pessimism 
more dolorous than Leopardi’s, Browning is animated by a robust 
optimism, turning fearless somersaults upon the blink of the abyss. 
Mrs. Browning condenses ^speculations upon social and political, pro¬ 
blems. Kodcn Noel, too little, appreciated to be rightly understood, 
attempts a world-embracing metaph 3 ''sic of mysticism. Even those 
poets who do not yield so marked a residuum of 4 )hilosophy are 
touched to sadness and gravity by the intellectual atmosphere in 
which they work. Virgil’s great line— 

• “ Sunt lacrimse rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt — 

f 

might be chosen as a motto for the corjms poetarum of our epoch. 
Ill reading what the age has produced, certain phrases linger in our 
memory— 

** Thoughts that too often^ie too deep for tears.” 

“The still, sad music of humanity.’j^ 

“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 

If ^ 

• “Tears from the depth of some divine despair.” 

“ Sect s’eeker, ip thyself, submit to find 
In the stones bread and life in the blank mind.” 

Thes^ haunt us like leading-phrases, the master notes o^IRpIPBole 
music. * ^ > 1 . 

Smarting with euthiisiasm ,at the cooapienceiiftlllt of the centuTry, 
our poets have gradually lost> such glow of hopfe as inspired them 
with spontaneous numbers in its earlier iiecades. The wide survey 
of elder and contemporary literatures submitted to their gazp has 
rendered them more assimilative, reproductive, imitative, reminiscent 
than spontaneous. When Matthew Arnold dtefined poetry in general 
to be a “ criticism of life,” be uttered a curious and pregnant 
paradox. It would be hardly a paradox to asse^^t that Victorian 
poetry is in large measure tb® criticism of all existing literatures. 
More and more wc have dedicated our jioweys to the stud}^ of techni¬ 
calities, to the cultivation of the graces, to the elaboration of 
ornament, and to the acclimatisation upon En^ish soil .of flowers 
borrowed from alien gardens of the Muses., We have forgotten what 
George Sand said to Flaubert about stylo : “ Tu la consideres comme 
un but, elle n’est qu’un ellet.” j The result is a polychromatic abun-* 
dance of what may be called cultured poetry, which does not reach 
the heart of the people, and docs not express its spirit. That is dito 
no doubt' in part to the fact that ther(5 is less of aspiration than of 
meditation to deal with now, less of un actual joy in eventful living 
than a serious reflection upon the meanings and the purposes of life. 

VOT.. XLV. N.S. F 
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Yet this poetry is true to the spirit of a critical and cultured age; 
and when the time comes to gather tip the jewels of Victorian 
literature, it will be discovered how fjjithfully the poets have uttered 
the thoughts of the educated fbinority. .. 

A comprehensive survey of our poetry is rendered difficult by the 
fact that no one ^type, like the drama of the sixteenth centui^, has 
contrpllcd its movement. Wc •cannot re*’gard it as a totality com- 
po&ed of many parts, progressing through several stages of* develop¬ 
ment. Ill this respect, again, it obeys the intellectual conditions of 
the century. Jts inner unity will eventually be found, not in the 
powerful projection of a nation’s soul, but in the careful analysis and 
subtle delineation of thoughts and feelings which agitated society 
during one of the most highly self-conscious and speculative periods 
which the world has passed through. The genius of the age is 
scientific, not artistic. In such an age poetry must perforce be 
auxiliary to science, showing how individual minds have been 
touched to fine issues of rhythmic utterance by the revolutions in 
thought which history, philosophy and criticism are effecting. 

'i 

i V. 

P&ssi»g from these general rqflections to points of comparison in 
detail, wo must remember that Victorian poetry started with n return 
to Elizabethan, and that this motive impulse has nevA’ wholly been 
lost sight of. The two periods may he fitly compared in that which 
both possess in common, a copious and sjdcndid lyric. Oun means 
of studying Elizabethan lyric poeft-y havQ been largely increased in 
the^past years by^^^e labour! of Mr. Thomas Oliphalit, “Profeseor 
Arher, Mr. W. J. Einton, and Mr. A. If. BuUen. To the last-named 
of these gentlemen we ow*o three volumes of lyrics culled from 
Elizabethan song-books, which are a perfect mine of hitherto neglected 
treasures.^ Taken* in connection with the songs from the dramatists 
and the collected lyrics‘of men like Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Her¬ 
rick, these books fuAish us with a tolerably complete body of p(Jems 
in this species. 

What strikes us in the whole of thiff'great mass of lyric poetry, is 
its perfect adaptation to itfusic, its limpidity and directness of utter¬ 
ance. Like Shelley’s skylark, the poet has been— 

‘ ^ “Pouring his full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.V 

Each composition is meant to be sung, and can be sung, because the 
^et’s soul was singing when he fnade i^. They are not all of one kind 
or of equal simplicity. The lyrics from fhe song-hooks, for example. 
Lave not the intensity of sonje songs introduced into the dramas of 
that»period, in which,” as Mr. Pater once observed while speaking 

(1) They are published by Mr. J. C. Nimmo, the last of them called J^vc^Poetm 
from the Song^hooks of the Seventeenth Century, being priTatoly printed. 
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of the verses sung by Mariana’s page in Measure far Measure^ “ the 
kindling power and poetry the whole play seems to pass for a 
moment into an actuaj strain ©| music.” * Thgy are rarely so high- 
strung and weighty witl? meaning as "W’ebster’s dirges, or as Ford’s 
and Shirley’s solemn descants on the transit<)riness of earthly love 
and ^ory. Nor, again, do we often welcome in them that fulness 
of romantic colour whicli makes ‘the lyrics of Beaumont • apd 
Fletcher so resplendent. This is perffaps because their melodies 
are not the outgrowth of dramatic situations, but have their Hfe 
and being in the aerial element of musical soumd. ■ For the 
purposes of singing they are exactly adequate, being substantial 
enough to sustain and animate the notes, and yet so slight as not 
to overburden these with too much meditation and emotion. We 
feel that they have arisen from the natural marrying of music^ 
words to musical phrases in the minds which made them. They are 
the right verbal counterpart to vocal and instrumental melody, never 
perplexing and surcharging the tones which need language for a 
vehicle with complexities of fancy, involutions of ideas, or the dis¬ 
turbing tyranny of vehement passions. lAnd this right quality of 
song, the presence of which indicates widespread familiarity with 
musical requirements in England of the sixteenth century, ftiay^e 
likewise found in the more deliberate lyrics of dramatic or literary 
poets—in Jonson’s and* Shakespeare’s stanzas, in the lofty odes of 
Spenser and the jewelled workmanship of Herrick. 

We discover but little •of this quality in Ae lyrics of ^he Vic¬ 
torian age. It is noticeable that those poets upon whom we are ^t 
to sot the teaA store itbw, as*Byron, S(?ott, Hood, Campbell, Moore, 
Barrj" Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans* possessed it in greater perfection than 
their more illustrious contemporaries. 

I once asked an eminent musician, the late Madame Goldschmidt, 
why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adapted to musit. She made me read 
aloud to her the “Song of Pan” and those lovely lines “ To the Night,” 
“ Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, Spirit o'i Night! ” Then 
she pointed out how the verbal melody seemed intended to be self- 
sufficing in these lyrics, how* ful} of complicated thoughts and 
chan^ful images the ^ve^se is, how packfid with consonants the 
words are, how the tone of emotion alters, and how no one melodic 
phrase could be found to fit the dccdal woof of th^ poetic efnotion. 

Wrap thy Ibnn in a mantle gray. 

Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thJhe hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her unhl she he wearied out— 

“How different that is,” said l^adaine Goldschmidt, “from th*e 
largo of your Milton— • 

“ ‘ Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow I 

f2 
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“ How different it is from Heine’s simplicity- 


“ ‘ Auf i^liigeln dcs Qosangos 
‘^Ilerz lic!i)cli(3ii tr^g’ icR dick fort. 

I can fiixig ^Aem/Land slic did sing them then and there, much 
to my delight; and I can sing Dryden, but I could not sirfg your 
S^^ielley, Wordsworth, Keats; ho, and not much of your Tennyson 
either. Tennyson has sought out all <the solid, sharp words, and put 
ttfem together; music cannot come between.” This was long ago, 
and it gave me many things to think over, until I could compre¬ 
hend to‘what extent the'best lyrics of the Victorian age are not 
made to be sung. 

Madame Goldschmidt’s remarks were only partially true perhaps, 
yhere is no reason, if we possessed a Schubert, why Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan ” should not be set to music ; and Handel could surely 
have written alternate choruses and solos for a considerable part of 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty.” Yet the fact remains that Victorian 
lyrics are not so singable as Elizabethan lyrics; and the reason is 
that they are far more com olex, not in their verbal structure merely, 
but in the thoughts, images, emotions which have prompted them. 
Tile Words carry too many, too, various, too contemplative sugges¬ 
tions. Nothing can be lyrically more lovely than— 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 

' r 

Or than— ^ 

“Fair are othora : none beholds ^lee : 

But thy voice soundslow and tender 
Like the fUirest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liciuid splondour; 

‘ And all fool, yet see thee never, 

. lAs I f6el now, lost for over! ” 

Oir than— * 

“'NVill no one toll me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old,^.unhappy; far-off things, 

And battles long ago; ^ 

Or is it some more bumble lay, 
i *• ]^Y miliar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has'been, and may bo again.” - 


But Wordsworth in the last of "t-hese examples is meditative, 
reflective, questioning; his stanza wiH not suit the directness of 
musical melody. But the finest phrases in the specimens from Keats 
and Shelley, " eharmccl magic easements,” “perilous seas,” “that 
liquid splendour,'’ perplex and impede the movement of song. 

It is not precisely in poignancy or depth or gravity of thought 
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that the Victorian differ frorr^the Elizabethan lyrists. What can he 
more poignant than—■ 

• • • •• * , 

“ Eroez^, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That do.st not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: ♦ 

Though thou the waters warp * 

Thy sting is not so sliarp 

As friend remembered not.” 

What can be deeper than— 

“ Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ^ • 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping; 

Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror.” 

What can he graver than— 

Tho glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 

For pure poignancy, profundity, andfweight, Elizabethan lyrics 
will compare not unfavourably with Vi(?torian. The difference does 
not. consist in the ore worked by.tho lyrists, but in theii^wa^of 
handling it. In this later age a poet allows himself far wider scope 
of treatment when ho writes a song. He does not think of the 
music of voice or viol, but of that harmony which intellectually 
sounds Jn the ears of the •soul. The result is a wealthier tmd. fuller 
symphony, reaching tlie imaginative sense not upon the path of 
musical souifd, but appealing to the ^tvental ear and also to that 
“ inward eye which is the blfes of solitude.” Ilie Victorian lyric, 
superior in its range, suggestiveness, variety and richness, inferior in 
its spontaneity and birdlike* intonation, corresponds to the highly- 
strung and panharmonic instrument of the poetV spirit which pro¬ 
duced it, and to the manifold sympathies oi the reader’s mind for 
whidh it was intended. It is ifidescent with th^ intermingled hues 
of fancy, contemplation, gnomic wisdom, personal passion, discursive 
rhetoric, idyllic picture-paintiffg. Modes of complicated e&pression, 
involving serried reasoning, audacious mettiphors, elliptical imagery, 
and rapid modidations from one key of feeling to anotficr, which a 
playwright like Shakespeare employed only in hk dramatic dialogue, 
find themselves itt home in ^hc lyrical poctay of our age. 


. VI. 

For another point of comparison, let ijs ta^e some of those “ lyrical 
interbreathings ” in Elizabethan dramatic dialogue, which are #ur- 
charged with sweetness, and contrast these with the sweetness of 
Victorian verse. I might select Shakespeare’s lines upon the flowers 
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scattered by Perdita in The Winfer^s But I prefer to cboose 

my examples from less illustrious sources. Here, then, is the sweet¬ 
ness of Fletcher:— 1 * „ * • 

( 

“ I do bet ■wrong, much ■wrong; she’s young and blessed, 

Fair as, the sjJring, and as his blossoms tender; ^ 

But I, a nipping norths wind, my head hung 
With hails and frosty icicles : are the souls so too, 

When they depart hence—lame,, and old, and loveless ? 

Ah, no! ’tis ever youth there : age and death 
Follow our flesh no more; and that forced opinion,' 

That'spirits have no sexes, I believe not,” 

Hero is the sweetness of Ford :— 

“ For he is like to something I remember, 

A great while since, a long, long time ago.” 

<» 

Here is the sweetness of Dekker :— 

“ No, my dear lady, I could weary stars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your players you kneel before the altar, 

Methinks I’m singing with some quire in heaven, 

^ So blest I hold me in your company.” 

Here is the sweetness of Massinger:— 

“ This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 

When my first fire know no adulterate incense, 

, Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 

In all the bravery my ftronds could snow me, 
t In all the faith myjnnoconce could give me, 

In the best langiAge my true tongue-could tell me, 

And in the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 

1 sued and servdii.” 

The sweetness of these passages, none of which arc singular or 
such as may not easily he matched with scores of equal passages 
from the same and other playwright§, is like the sweetness of hpney 
distilling from the honeycomb. It falls unsought and unpre¬ 
meditated with the perfume of wildjng flowers. Nay more, like 
honey from the jaws of iSamson^s lion, wc feel it to be ex forti dulcedo, 
the sweetness of strength. 

When we turn to the sweetness of Victorian poetry, we rarely 
find exactly the sanfe quality. In Keats it is overloaded ; in Cole¬ 
ridge it is sultry; in Wiliam Morris it is cloying; in Swinburne 
it is inebriating ; in Shelley it is volatilised; in Wordsworth it is 
somewhat thin and arid; in Tennyson it is sumptuous; in Rossetti 
it ^ is powerfully perfumed. We have exchanged the hedgerow 
flowers for heavy-headed double roses, and instead of honey we arc 
not *unfrequently reminded—pardon the expression—of jam. Poets, 
who by happy accident or deliberate enthusiasm have at some 
moment come nearest to the Elizabethan simplicity and liquidity of 
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utterance, catch this honeyed^ sweetness best. We.feel that Brown¬ 
ing caught it when he wrote:— 

* « • •rf* A footfall *therc^ 

Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spices; mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day daj^ 

New poilen on the liiy petal grows, 

And still more labj^inthine buds the rose.*’ ^ 

Tennyson produced something different when he wrote that musical 
idyll—“ Come down, O maid, from yonder^ountain height,’' which 
closes upon two incomparable lines of ^linked melocly long drawn 
out;— 

‘‘ Tho moan of doves from immemorial elms, 

• And murmuring of innumerable bees,” 

Here, as in the former instance of lyric verse, it would be unr^- 
sonable to contend that Elizabethan poets surpassed the Victorian. On 
the contrary, the latter know more distinctly what they arc about, and 
sustain the sweetness of their style at a more equal level. They are 
capable of a more perfectly ev^n flow' of sugared verse. What we 
have to notice is that the quality has alfercd, and that the change is 
due to the more involved, more concentrated intellectual ccjpdijiftns- 
of *the later age. I’oets are no longer contented with impulsive 
expression. And as I said before, they cannot I'ecapture the first 
fine careless rapture " of their adolescent masters in the art of song. 
The wayward breezes and the breath of wild flowers in that earlier 
sweetness escape them? * ^ 

, VII. 

The freedom and spontaneity of the Elizabethan ago had atten¬ 
dant drawbacks. Owing \o the absence of reflection and self- 
criticism, poets fell into the vices of extrava^aned and exaggeration, 
bombast and euphuism. In their use of language, the indulgence 
of tlieir fancy, the expression of sentiment and tfle^choice of imagery, 
they sought after emphasis, and displayed but little feeling for tho 
virtue of reserve. All the ^aywjights, without even thd exception 
of Shakespeare, are t^iintcd with these blohiishcs. Jonson, who was 
an excellent •critic when he dictated mature opinions in prose, 
showed a lack of taste and selection in his dranJas. There is «i care¬ 
lessness, a want qf balancp, a defect of ^dgment in the choice of 
materials and their management, a slovenliness of execution, through¬ 
out the work of that period.* Superfluities of every kind abound, 
and at the same time wo* are distressed by singular baldness in 
details. What can be poorer, for example, than Jonson’s transla¬ 
tions from Virgil and Catullus, more clumsy and superfluous,than 
his translations from Sallust and Tacitus? Poets seem to have 
been* satisfied with saying “This will do," instead of labouring 
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till the thing 'was^as it had to be. They tossed their beauties like 
foam upon the tide of tumultuous and energetic inspiration. Yet 
even in this carelessness and iiiicongidcred dc^pundity, we recognise 
some of tbe noblest qualities "of the Eli^sabtithun genius. There is 
nothing small or nieaij. or compassed in that art. Its vices arc the 
vices of the prodigal, not of the miser; of the genial spendthrift, 
whose imprudence lies nearer to generosity than to v'anton waste. 
Wfe pardon many faults ftit the abounding vigour w^hich marks 
there poets; for their wealth of suggestive ideas, their true sympathy 
with nature, th^dr insight into the workings of the human heart, 
their profv.se stream of fresh and healthy feeling. 

When the Elizabethan spirit declined in England it was the busi¬ 
ness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to impose limits 
on all this “unchartered freedomof the intellect. Then the 
good and bad effects of critical canons and academical authority 
came to light. We had our Dryden and our Pope, our Goldsmith 
and Swift, our Addison and Steele, our Fielding and Johnson. But 
we had also a deplorable lack of real poetry in comparison with the 
foison of Elizabethan harveits. If not miserly, the English genius, 
BO far as fancy and imagination are concerned, became thrifty. It 
"erreJ by caution rather than by,carelessness. It doled its treasures 
out like one who has a well-filled purse indeed, but who is not'hopeful 
of turning all he touches into gold like Midas. 

At the beginning of the Victorian age one sign of the return to 
Elizab^thanism was the license which poets allowed themsel^res in 
matters pertaining to their art. Kfeats, in JEnch/mton, Shelley, in The 
JRevuit 0 /Islam, Byron, in nee^ly every portion^6f his work, displaced 
Elizabethan faults** of emphasis, unjiruned luxuriance, defective 
balance. It was impossible**, however, for the nineteenth century to, 
be as ^eiiphuistic or as chaotic as the sixteenth. Taste, trained by 
critical education, and moulded by the writers of Queen Anne's reign, 
might rebel against rules', but could not help regarding them. In spite 
of these restraints, however, poets who almost exactly reproduced'^the 
Elizabethans in their blemishes and virtues, like Wells and Beddoes, 
poet 8 who caricatured them with pathetic touch of difference, like 
Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith, appeared about the middle of 
the century.' And then Browning loomed on tie horizon, surely the 
brawniest neo-Elizahpthan Titan whom our age has seen, and whom it 
has latterly chosen to adore. As years ^dvanced^ lUere haphazard 
fluency grew to bo less and less admired; and while keeping still 
within the sphere of romantic as opposed to classical art, the English 
poets aimed at chastened diction, correct form, polished versification- 
Tounyson, who represents the height^of the Victorian period, brought 
poetic style again to the Miltonic or Virgilian point of finish. In 
him a just conception of the work as a whole, a consciousness of his 
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^ ' o O 

verbal execution, are combined with richness of fancy and sensuous 
maj^nificence \^*orthy ^ nu Elix;ibctlian pobt inwall his glory. 

When, therefore, wo tiompare the two epochs iipon this point of 
taste and stylo, we arc able to award the paliji of excellence to the 
latter.** Having lost mucin we have gained at Ica^ what is implied 
in artistic solf-ccntrol, without relapsing iuto the rigidity of the last 
century, • * 


VIIL 

• • 

The freedom, of which I have said so much, as forming the main 
note of Elizabethan poetry, accounts for the boldness with which men 
of letters treated moral topics, and for their clear-sighted outlook 
over a vast sphere of ethical casuistry. Not to the spirit of that age, 
but to the genius of our nation, I ascribe the manly instinct which 
guided these pioneers of exploration and experience through many a 
hazardous passage. The touch of the Elizabethan poets in such 
matters was almost uniformly right, 
gross, plain-spoken, voluptuous. We 
Crt§pinus, or Shakespeare*8 MercutlOj, or Marlowe’s IL^ro ami 
at the pfosent day. But they were not prurient or wilfully provoca¬ 
tive. It is impossible to imagine an Elizabethan Zola, or an 
Elizabethan Paul Bourget—writers, that is to say, who deliberately 
attempt to interest those* who read their works in moral ^gao’bage. 
Of garbage there is enough in thaff literature, and more than enough; 
but*only in the same tense a% there wdte, open drains and kennels in 
the streets of London, by the'brink of which high-tempered gentle¬ 
men walked, and duels were fought, while dreams of love warmed 
young imaginations, and wis^ debates on statecraft or the destinies of 
empires were held by greybeards. Of such* kind is the rivulet of 
filth in Elizabethan poetry, coursing, as the sewer then coursed, along 
the paths of men, dividing human habitations. * 

We have forced the sewage, which is inseparable from humanity, 
to run underneath our street8*tind^ houses. We have prohibited the 
entrance of unsavoury topics into our literattlrc. If Marston were born 
again among xts we should *stop our noses, and bid the bellow stand 
aloof. Even Thomas Carlyle has been christened by even Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Coprostonfbs^ or some guch Byzantine*title, indicating intolerable 
coarseness,* This shows how resolute we are to root out physical 
noisomencss, and with what sincerity we prefer typhoid poison to thd 
plague accompanied by evil •odours. It does not prove that wo are 
spiritually cleaner than our ancestors. ^ The right deduction is that 

(!) I am not huto of the epithet, and have none of Swinburne’s diatribes agftinst 
Carlyle to refer to. 


^hey may show themselves 
should not tolerate Jonson's 
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the race has preserved its wholesomene^ imder conditions altered by 
a change of manners. Neither then nor now, in the age of Elizabeth 
or in the age of Victoria, has the English rate^evotefl. its deliberate 
attention to nastiness. * 

In breadth of view, variety of subject, our Victorian poets rival the 
Elizabethan. Life has been ^uched agt^n at all points and under 
every aspect with equal boldness and with almost equal manliness. 
But since the drama has ceased to be the leading form of literature, 
th#trcatraent of moral t<jpicshasof necessity become more analytical 
and reflective. •!! space allowed, this opinion might be supported by 
a comparison of the two epochs with regard to philosophic poetry. 
In sententious maxims, apophthegms on human fate, pithy saws, and 
proverbial hints for conduct, Elizabethan literature abounds.* But we 
dy not here meet with poems steeped in a pervading tone of thought 
—thought issuing from the W'ritcr*s self, shaping his judgments, 
controlling his sensations, modelling his language, forcing the reader 
to sojourn for a season in the brain-wrought palace of his mood. 
For instance, Shakespeare uttered the surest word of imaginative 
doubt, of that scepticism wh^h makes man question his own suhstan- 

cxclaimed— 

“We are such stuff • 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with, a sleep.” 

Marston in one phrase expressed man’s desire to escape from self, 
that iihpassible desire Vhich underlies all “reaction against the facts 
of personal existence :— 

• ' e . 

“ Can man by no means creep out of himself, 

And leave the plough of viperous grief behind ? ” 

Webster reiterated a dark conviction* of man's impotence in lines 
like these— , • • 

“ We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way pleases them.” * • 

Yet neither these nor any other Elizabethan poets elaborated their 
far-reaching views on life into schemes of versified philosophy. We 
do not find j^mong them a Shelley or a Thoiqson. Pungent aju the 
gnomic sentences of that age may be, they have relief and back- 
grouiffl in. a large *sane sympathy with man’s variety of vital func¬ 
tions. The rapier of penetrative scrutiny is plunged and replunged 
into the deepest and most sensitive recesses of our being. But the 
thinker speedily withdraws his weapon, and suffers imagination to 
play with equal curiosity upon the stufi of action, passion, diurnal 
interests, the woof of sentient self-satisfied existence. Begarding 
human nature as a complex whole, those poets seized on its generic 
aspects and touched each aspect with brief incisive precision^ Our 
poets arc apt to concentrate their mind upon one aspect, and to subli. 


^ tiality, when Prosjjero 
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mate this into an all-engroijsing element, which* gives a certain 
sustained colour to their work. Less rich in gnomic wisdom, they 
are more potent in tiid communication of settled moods — more 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale oast of thought,” It follows that while 
the Elizabethans had nothing of what Groethe called “ lazzaretto 
poetry,” we have much. «The affectations of our age do not run 
toward verbal euphuism, but toward sickliness of sentiment jjnd 
• a simulated discontent with* the worfd around us. A man of 
Mr. Mallock’s calibre would not have ^et society in the Six¬ 
teenth century at work upon the problem, life ^orth living?” 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann could hardly have existed ^hen, and 
they assuredly would not have found disciples. But in an age 
which jjroduces essayists and philosophers of this sort, poetry 
cannot fail to be introspective and tinged with morbidily. 
Eortunatcly, though this is so, few verses have been written by 
Englishmen during the nineteenth century of which their authors 
need repent upon the death-bed. 


IX. 


The Elizabethan poets, far mofe trul}^ than their Italian pre¬ 
decessors, if we except Dante, and more truly than any of their 
contemporaries in other'countries, loved external nature for its own 
sake. There is hardly any aspect of the visible world, from the 
flowers of the field to the storm-ejouds of the zenith, from tKe stars 
in j;heir courses to moonlight sleeping on a bank, from ,the 
embossed foam covering thp sea-verge to the* topless Apennines, 
which was not seized with fine objective* sensibility and illustrated 
with apt imagery by Shakespeare and his comrades. Yet, keenly 
appreciative of nature as these poets were, natur^ remained aTback- 
ground to humanity in all their pictures. Hdr wonders were 
treated as adjuncts to man, who moved across earth and viewed 
its miracles upon his passage. Therefore, although imaginatively 
and sympathetically handled^^hese things were lightly and casually 
sketched. • , 

The case is different with the literature of this centurj^ for reasons 
which can be stated. In the first place our poets have mostly been 
men leading a solitary life, in close connection with nature,'^with¬ 
drawn from the busy hum eff populous cities. Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bossetti: it is clear, by only 
mentioning the leading poets of our age, that this is the fact; and* 
to enlarge the list w^ould he to prove the point superfluously. 
Unlike the writers of the Restoration and Queen Anne’s reign, 
Victorian poets have not breathed the atmosphere of society,* the 
town,.the coffee-house. Even if they lived in London, the town, 
the coffee-house, society had ceased to exist for them. Unlike the 
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writers of IClizalislli’s and James’s reij^ns, they have not had the 
theatre, with its paramount interest in human action and passion, 
its vast and varied midiehce^ to coikcontrakvthcir ^azo oil man. 
And while circumstance divided them in this way from what Pope 
called the proper study of mankind,” the special forms of poetry 
they cultivated—idyllic and ^ contemplative verse, lyric in its 
extended sense, descriptive and rcflectWc—led them perforce to 
nature as a source of inspiration. They worked, moreo\'cr, through 
a period in which the sister art of painting devoted herself continually 
more and more<o the delineation of the outer world in landscape. 


And this brings us to the decisive difference, the deep and under¬ 
lying reason why external nature has exercised so powerful and 
penetrative an influence over contemporary poetry, Ayiiat w^o 
call science, that main energy of the age, which has sapped old 
systems of thought, and is creating a new basis for religion, forces 
man to regard himself as part and parcel of the universe. He is 
no longer merely in it, moving through it, viewing it and turning 
it round, as Sir Thomas Browne delightfully said, for his recreation. 
He knows himself to be, in it deep and serious sense, of it, obedient to 
^the elements, owning allegiance to the sun. 

I>eirthc poets of the beginning of the century, wdio resented the 
impact of science most—even Keats, who cried— 


“ Do not all charms fly 

At tho mere touch of cold philosophy ? ” 

* • • • 

* • 

bowed to the dominant spirit of thd nineteenth ccntur 3 \ Keats, “ the 
Elizabethan born out of due tiftie,” as ho “has l^p^bn called,*kept himself 
indeed unspotted from the contagion of science. Yet his passion for 
nature, moving though it dief on linos traced by Spenser, has afar greater 
intensity, a far more fiery sclf-ahandoflmcnt to the intoxication of 
earth, than w^onld have been possible in the sixteenth century. Pro¬ 
fessor Conington used to formulate Keats’s craving after nature in 
a somewhat ribald Epigram: “Would thou wert a lollipop, then I 
could suck thee.” The modern spirit took this form of sensuous 
imaginative subjectivity in Kcat^. tn Byron it became a kind of 
lust, burning; but disemhfldied, an oscapement^of the defraude^and 
disillusioned soul into comrnuiiings with forces blindly felt to be in 
bctterwind more natural tune with him than men were. Shelley’s 
metaphysical mind was touched by nature.to utteriyi(!bs of rapt philo- 
sophj^ which may some day form the sacred songs of universal religion. 
Promethcif’S Unboin/d and the peroration of Adonais enclose in liquid 
numbers tliut sense of spirituality'' perifieating the material world 
upon which our future hopes are founded. Wordsworth, working 
aparj; from his contemporaries, expressed man’s affinity to nature 
and man’s dependence on the cosmic order with greater reserve. 
Still, it is difficult to go farther in nature-w^orship than Wordsworth 
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did in those sublimely pathetic lines written at Tintern Abbey ; and 
nothing indicates the diffefcncc between the Victorian and the 
Elizabethan t®uch on Jhe world better than his blank verse frag¬ 
ment describing a pedestrian journey through*the Simplon Pass. 

In the course of the nineteenth century it might seem as though 
this passion for nature—the passion of Iveats,® Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth—had declined. To aasiimc this would, however, be a 
great mistake. What has ^steadily declined is the Elizabethan 
strain, the way of looldng upon nature from outside. The moij^rn 
strain, tlie way of looking upon nature congenial to man, has 
strengthened, but with fear and rending of the heart, doubt. 
The time is not yet ripe for poetry to resume the results of science 
with imaginative grasp. What has been called the cosmic enthusiasm 
is too undefined as yet, too unmanageable, too pregnant with anxious 
and agitating surmise, to find free utterance in emotional literatul'e. 
In our days science is more vitally poetical than art; it opens 
wider horizons and excites the spirit more than verse can do. 
Where are the fictions of the fancy compared with the vistas 
revealed by astronomers, biologists, physicists, geologists? Yet signs 
are not wanting—I see them in some of the shorter poems of Lord 
Tennyson, I see them in the great neglected work of Ilodeii.I^aI, T 
sec them in tlie fugitive attempts of many lesser men than these— 
which justify a sober critic in predicting that our century's enthu¬ 
siasm for nature is but the prelude to a more majestic poetry, com¬ 
bining truth with faith and fact with imagination, than the world has 
over known. ' 


It will have been noticed^that in this essay the terms Elizabethan 
and Victorian arc used with considerable laxity.o The object is to 
define two periods of English literature, the one extending from 
Wyatt to Milton, or, roughly speaking, from the year 1530 io the 
year 1650, the other covering the whole of the nineteenth century, 
and dating from the publication of Walter Savage Landor's Gehir. 
These two periods arc divided Ky a spac® of a hundred and fifty 
yeaVs, during, which bur iiterature developed upon lii/es divergent 
from the course taken by the Eenaissance of tjie sixteenth century. 
T have contended that Victorian literature is marked by a reaction in 
favour of Elizabethanism, and that the general scope and tone of 
poetry in these periods are closely similar. 

Form is a matter of such prominence in art that I shall perhaps 
be excused for recapitulating some points upon this topic. Duifng 
the Restoration and Queen Anne’s reign versifiers lost the power and 
liking for that English unrhymed iambic, which began with Marlowe 
and culminated with Milton. They dropped the use of lyric measures, 
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rarely employed tlie sestine or the octave or the Spenserian stanza, 
and so utterly neglected the sonnet ihht even a poet of Gray's ex¬ 
quisite tact was unable to produce a tolerablg specimen. The song 
became neat, terse, epigrammaftic, shorn of pvturesqueness, sparkling 
with elegance. But the dominant metre of the eighteenth century 
was the rhyming couplet. Poets used this form with a fine -sense 
of its point, with a sustained f(^ect for ^ts structural limitations; 
nol? as the Elizabethans had* employed it, loosely, with variety of 
paij^e and period, and with frequent enjamhementH from one lino to 
another. The Ajdldiug grtxces which we appreciate in the couplets of 
Marlowe, Jieaumont, Sjjcnser, Fletcher, were abhorred by the school 
of versifiei's at whose head stands Pope. 

In close connection with these changes in the form of poetr}^ the 
intermediate period of a hundred and fifty years exhibits a marked 
alteration of artistic aim and feeling. Diction is corrected, luxuriant 
shoots are pruned; wit, sense, and taste—words recurring with 
significant frequency in the literature of the eighteenth century—are 
cultivated at the expense of imagination and capricious fancy. At 
the height of the epoch a ccnccit is hold in abomination, and a play 
on words regarded as a crime. The point and polish of Pope, the 
'^iinrpid purity of Goldsmith, the weighty eloquence of Johnson, were 
the climax of this counter movement in our literature. Didactic, 
satirical, epistolary compositions assumed predominance under the 
reign of criticism, sense, restricted form. 

With the dawn of the Victorian age a sepond reaction set yi. It 
was indicated by the Bowlcy poen^sof Chattertf*u, the lyrics of Blake, 
the isonnets of Bowles, the blank verse wof Cov/per and of Lanier. 
Then the current ran strongly, as wo have'already seen, towards 
Elizabethan metres, Elizabethan modes of workmanship and ways of 
regarding art and nature. Tlie English Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century became renascent in the nineteenth. 

It has been the purpose of the foregoing pages to show in what 
way fills renascent fllizabethanism of the Victorian epoch differs 
from that of the caflier period, how the altered conditions of English 
life, especially* in the growth of great ^sities and the emergence of 
grave social problems thnough the development of mechanical in¬ 
dustry, havcf saddened and subdued the*tond of our. poets; Row 
criticieg?! and the phT^ical sciences, together with changes in religious 
thought, have affected theij* outlook over the world <ind man ; why 
they have become more contemplative and ^aly tical' less spontaneous, 
with a tendency to pessimism, instead of the genial optimism of their 
predecessors ; and finally, to what extent .the absence of a command- 
iiig*type of national art, like the drama, has forced them into idyllic, 
descriptive, meditative, and lyrical forms of utterance. 

It IS impossible to condense the net result of this comparison in a 
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single formula. Yet one of the principal conclusions to which it 
leads us may be singled out.* When Ave survey tlie literatures of 
these two epochs, we shall be struck with the generalizing force and 
breadth of the earlier^t^e parlicularizing suUllety and minuteness 
of the latter. The Elizabethans seem to sing with one voice, 
although the key in which their melody is cast may vary. They 
treat of nature and of luaif from a cqplmon point of view, albeit the 
world and humanity affect them differently. The Victorians hate 
each a voice of his own, an attitude toward man and nature detqjr- 
mined by specific mental faculty. Each has been born something 
separate, and made something still moye separate by cjjucation. 
Elizabethan art is instinctive, Victorian art reflecth^c. The material 
submitted to the workman in the one age is a complex whole ; and 
this is surveyed in its superficies, seized in its salient aspects. In the 
other age the complex has been disintegrated, parcelled into details 
by the operation of sympathies and intuitions proper to distinct indi¬ 
vidualities. Our first question with regard to an Elizabethan is: What 
grasp and grip does he possess upon the common stuff of art ? Our 
first question with regard to a Victorian is« How does the man envis¬ 
age things, from what point of view does he start, by what specific spirit 
is he controlled ? Thiis in the nineteenth century we come face tp ffise 
with individualities who affect us mainly through the tone of their 
particular natures. The poets are critical and self-conscious in crea¬ 
tion. We are critical and self-conscious in submission to their 
influencp, in estimating thgir achievement. This intimate and^pun- 
gent personality, settling the poet's»attitude toward things, nJoulding 
his laoral Empathies, flavouring his pWosophy of life and couduet, 
colouring his style, sepdrating^him from iellow-workcrs, is the lead¬ 
ing characteristic of Victorian literature-»-that which distinguishes 
it most markedly from the Elizabethan. 

While many points have been passed in review much has naturally 
been omitted, and the method of treatment hsts necessitated the sup¬ 
pression of important modificatiena. It would i% the one case Have 
been interesting to raise the question how far Puritanism influenced 
the national tone in literature;*.whether, for cxamj)le, the abeyance 
into which music fell after the Commonwealth had anything to do 
with fhe decline of son^and*spontaneous melody. It would*have been 
desirable in the second case, while treating of Restoration, Queen 
Anne, and Georgian poetry, to have quali^ed some sweeping state¬ 
ments by an examination of a lyrist like Gray, and to have shown to 
what extent the three main periods marked out shade into one 
another at their edges. But .two Greek proverbs, no less than want 
of space, warn me to lay down the pen here. Nothing overmuch, 

The half is better than the whole.’^ 

John Adotngton Symonds.* 



THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OB’ 6pTIMISM. 

In many ways j.'ublic attention in England has lately been .called 
afresb to the great and universal ques'Jon of what our modern 
scvence, ii iatal to miraculcua Christianity, will itself put, or allow 
toj3e put, in place of it. Only a few months since, in the pages of 
this Review, a new manifesto was issued by one of our best-known 
Positivisms, which purported to describe the exact religious position 
taken up by the infant Church of Humanity. Mr. John Morley has 
republished in ten volumes what is, under one of its aspects, neither 
more nor less than an anti-Christian creed, embedded in a series of 
cfiiticisms. Other eminent writers equally anti-Christian have been 
again exhibiting their opinions to the gaze of the pitiable millions, 
who still sit hugging the broken fetters of theology. Indeed, we 
may say that during the past two years, each of the principal sects 
into which the Proto8tantiE;m of science has split itself has appealed 
to us afresh, through the mouth of some qualihed minister ; whilst 
the^Qjd which such questions ha^'e on the public mind, whenever 
they are put in a way which the public can comprehend, has been 
curiously illustrated by the eagerness of even* frivolous people, in 
devouring a recent novel, which on ordinary grounds would be 
unreadable, and whose sole interest consisted in its treatrpent of 
Christianity. ,, o 

Stimulated by the examplcuof our scientific*, instructors,^ I propose 
to follow, as faithfully as I am able, in their footsteps. There are 
certain canons of criticism and there is a certain sceptical temper, 
which they have applied to Christianity, and which they say has 
destroj^ed it. Tin) saipe canons and temper I now propose to apply 
to the principal doctrine which they offer to the w^orld as a sub¬ 
stitute. j ‘ 

Of course it will be said that thinkers who call themselves scien¬ 
tific offer Ais doctrines of widely diffet'enl kinds. No doubt this is 
true. Amongst men ofscience 'as doctrinaires, there are as many 
sects as theie are amongst theological Pro^estauts ; no\‘ was it without 
meaning, as I shall sIioav by-and-by, that I spoke of their creeds 
collectivclj% undov the name of Scientific Protestantism. Put though, 
like theological Protestants, they differ among!?t themselves, and 
.even quarrel amongst themselves, like theological Protestants also, 
they ha^'e fundaincnfal points of agroejnent; and it is solely -with 
those last that I now propose to concern myself. Ijel us take first a 
hasty glance at their differbneos ; and it will be presently plain 
enough 'wbat the points of agreement are. 
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Putting aside, then, all mi^ior questions, Scientific Protestantism 
may be said, with substantial accuracy, to be composed at the pre¬ 
sent moment of five j^rkicipal* sects, whic*h differ from one another 
mainly in the following ways. One of them, whilst denying, as 
they all do, both miracles and a future life, believes in a personal 
Ood, dot unlike the Patheij of the Gospels. Indeed, it adopts most 
of what the Gospels say of Him. It accepts their statements; ^t 
only denies their authority. There is a**second sect which retains a 
God also, but a God, as it fancies, of a much sublimer kind. He^s 
far above any relationship so definite as that of a father; indeed, we 
gather that he would think even personality vulgar. If' we ask 
what he is, we receive a double answer. He is a metaphysical 
necessity he is also an object of sentiment; and he is apprehended 
alternately in a vague sigh and a syllogism. He is, in fact, a Go^ 
of the very kind that Faust described so finely when engaged in 
seducing Margaret. Neither of these two sects is greatly admired 
by a third, which regards the God of the first as a mutilated relic of 
Christianity, and the God of the second as an idle, maundering fancy. 

It has, how'ovcr, an object of adoration o^its own, which it declares, 
like St. Paul, as the reality ignorantly worshipped by the others. 
Its declaration, however, unlike St. Paul’s, is necessarily of extreme 
brevity, fbr this Unknown God is nothing else than the Unknowable. 
It is the philosopher’s sulstauce of the universe underlyiug pheno¬ 
mena ; and it raises our lives somehow by making us feel our 
ignorance of it. These three sects we may call Unitarians, Deists, 
and Pantheists. There is a fourth -{^hich considers them all three ridi- 
culofts ; hut the third, *^ith fits Unknotvable, the most ridiculous of 
all. This fourth sect has also its God, which is best described by 
saying that it differs from the Unknowable in being known in one 
particular way. It is revealed in a general tendency, discoverable 
in human affairs, which, taking one thousand" years xvdth «another, is 
alleged on the w^hole to make for righteousness or for progress. The 
individual man is not made in God’s image ; but ^l^e fortunes or the 
misfortunes of a sufficient number of men are something still better 
—they are the manifestations of Qod himself. Lastly, we have a 
fifth sect, nearest akin to the fourth, but differing from it and from 
all the others in one important particular. It rids itself of any idea 
of God altogether, as a complete superfluity. An ^ject of adoration, 
like all the othefs,^it has; qnd, like the fourth, it finds this object 
in the tendencies of human history. But why, it asks, should we 
call them the manifestations of* God ? Why wander off to anything ' 
so completely beside the poiift ? They are not the manifestations of 
God. It is obvious what they arp ; th^y are the mamfestations of 
Humanity. We have here, under our noses, in a visible and tangible 
form, the true object of all these sublime emotions, those hours of 
VOL.* XLV. N.S. G 
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comforting contemplation, whicli men have been offering in vain to 
the acceptance of all the infinities in rotation. The object which we 
have scoured the universe and rans^ipked onr^fanciea to find, has all 
the while been actually in contact with oiR’selves, and we ourselves 
have been actufilly integral parts of it. 

Hero, then, Wassified with sufficient accuracy, are the principal 
forms of religion, which those who reject Christianity are now 
oiforing the world, in the itame of science, as substitutes. Now the 
gj'eat fact which I wish to point out is this: however much the four 
first differ from one another and from the last, yet the main tenets 
of the iast form an integral part of all. The worshippers of 
Iliunanity base their worship of it on certain beliefs as to evolution 
and progress, which give to human events some collective and 
coherent meaning. Every one of the o^her sects, let it worship what 
it will, bases its worship on precisely the same foundation. The 
Scientific Theists, denying both a future life and a revelation, and 
yet maintaining that God' has moral relations with man, and 
that a man’s personal pleasure is the least thing a man lives for, 
can explain such a doctfine only* by affirming a social progress 
which enlarges the purposes of the individual and exhibits the 
^vpofte of God. The religion pf the Unknowable is obviously but 
the religion of Humanity, with the Unknowable platted under 
it, like the body of a violoncello, in the hope of producing a 
deeper moral vibration; and of every form of scientific theism wo 
may the same w.ith cqiial even if not with such obvious truth. 
I do not suppose that anybody •will dispute this, otherwise I should 
dfrell on it longer, so as fn^'place it btjyoiidu doubt. " I Vill tftko it 
then for admitted that in all scientific religions, in all our modern 
religions that deny a future life and a revelation, the religion of 
Humanity is an essential, is indeed ■fehe main ingredient. Let us 
now consider w;[th a Iktlo more exactness what, as a series of propo¬ 
sitions, this religion of Humanity is. 

Every religious doctrine has sofne Idea at the bottom of *it far 
simpler than the propositions in which alone it can be stated logically. 
Let us sec what is the idea at the boftom of the relisrious doctrine of 
Humanity. It appeals to us most forcibly perhaps under its 
negative aspect. Under that aspect we may seize it oompletely, thus. 
IjcUus take Shak^jCpeare’s lines— 

** Life is a talo, 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” ® 

t 

Let us realiee fully all that these lines mean. The idea in question 
is a protest against that meaning. 

In this form, however, there is nothing scientific about it. It 
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is merely the protest of an individual based on his own emotions, and 
any other individual may wifli equal force contradict it. To make it 
scientific it mqst be transferred to a different basis—from the subjec¬ 
tive experience of the*iadividu^ to the object^e history of the race. 
The value to each man of hie own personal lot depends entirely on 
what each man thinks it is. No one else canobserv»^t; therefore no 
one else can dispute about*it. But th(3 lot of the race at large is open 
to the observation of all. It is obvious»to all that this lot is alwftys^ 
changing, and the nature of these changes, whether they have any 
meaning in them or none, is not a mattei* of opini^, but of facts 
and inductions from facts. The religious doctrine of humanity 
asserts that they have a meaning. It asserts that they follow a 
certain rational order, and that whether or no they are related to 
the purposes of any God, they have a constant and a definite relation 
to ourselves. It asserts that, taken as a whole, they have been, aA, 
and will be, always working together—though it may be very 
slowly—to improve the kind of happiness possible for the human 
bein g, anM to increase the numbers by whom such happiness will be 
enjoyed. • • 

Here, put in its logical and categorical form, is the primary doc¬ 
trine common to all our scientific religions. The instant, hu\^ver,*' 
it IS thus expressed, another proposition, through a process of logical 
chemistry, adheres to it and becomes part of its structure. This 
proposition relates not to the tendencies of the race, but to the con¬ 
stitution of the average individual character.^ It asserts, and very 
truly, that a natural element in tii 4 t character is sympathy; but it 
assorts metre ^han this. It iisserts thit sympathy, even as it exists 
now, is a feeling far sfronge» and vider than has usually been sup¬ 
posed ; that it is capable, even now, when once the idea of progress 
has been apprehended, of milking the fortunes of the race a ^art of 
the fortunes of the individual, and inspiring the individual to work 
for the progress in which he shares; and it asserts that, strong as 
sympathy is now, it will acquire, as time goes qp, a strength incal¬ 
culably greater. ^ 

These two propositions united may be summed up thus. The 
Human Race as a whole is a progressive and improving organism ; 
and •the conscience, oti the part of the individual that •such is the 
case, will be the principal cause of its (iontiny-ed progress in the 
future, and will^ako the individual a devoted ^nd happy partaker 
of it. • • 

Here is the religion of TTumanity reduced to its simplest elemenfsi 
I have called it the religion pf Humanity because the name is now 
familiar, and may help to show the reader what it is I am talking 
about. But having used it thus^ar, I‘shall now heg leave to change 
it, and instead of the religion of Humanity I shall speak of the creed 
« G 2 
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of Optimism, For my present purpose it is a great deal clearer. A 
religion is a creed touched with emotioil; a creed is nothing but a dry 
series of propositions. My present purpose is simpjy to examine 
two dry propositions,'and I will put all questfone of emotion as far 
as possible into the background. I am aware that the word Optimism is 
sometimes used Wth a meaning which many devotees of the religion of 
Humanity would repudiate. George Elio'c, for instance, declared she 
wAs not an Optimist. Things were not for the best, she said ; but 
tl^y were always tending to get better. She accordingly said that 
she would sooj^er describe herself as a Meliorist. Nobody again lays 
greater o;f more solemn weight on the doctrine of progress than does 
Mr. John Morley; and yet nobody would more bitterly ridicule the 
doctrines of Dr. Pangloss. Butin spite of the sober and even sombre 
view which such thinkers take of the human lot, they still believe that 
it holds some distinct and august meaning, that the tides of affairs, 
however troubled, do not eddy aimlessly, and do not flow towards 
the darkness, but keep due on towards the light, however distant. 
They believe, in short, that the human lot has something in it, which 
makes it, in the eyes of aid who can see clearly, a thing to he ac¬ 
quiesced in not merely with resignation, but devoutuess. The soberest 
inlhf,rQ 5 it 8 of the religion of Humanity admit as much as this; and no 
violence is done to the meaning, or even to the associations of the 
word, if all who admit thus much, from the most to the least sanguine, 
are classed together under the common name of Optimists. 

And now having seen what Optimism is, let us before going far¬ 
ther, make ourselves quite cleap <^8 to what* results on life its ex¬ 
ponents claim for it. They dornot claim,for itj^as has been .iometimes 
claimed for Christianity, tliat it is thc^ foundation of the moral code. 
Our modern Optimists, without a single exception, hold the founda¬ 
tions of the moral code to he social. .Recording to their theory, all' 
its cardinal precepts h^ve been the results not of belief, but of ex¬ 
perience, and sihiply represent the conditions essential to social union. 
Belief, in certain ^ynportant ways, may modify them; but it neither 
created them nor' can substantially change them. Christianity, for 
instance, *ha^ put chastity on a pedestal, but it was not Christianity 
that made adultery a iirime, nor would the completest atheism 
enable us to construct a society which could live und^ thrive without 
some sexual discipl^e. This is the view taken by modern science, and 
we may all accept it, as far as it goes, for true. Sirce then the pro¬ 
positions which compose the creed of Optimism Ure not propositions 
• from which the moral code is deduced, what moral result is sup¬ 
posed i-o spring from an assent to thein ? The result is supposed 
to* be this—not any new assent to the reasonableness of that code, 
but a new heart in obeyingf it. In other words, the end of moral 
con‘duct being the welfare of society, our assent to the creed of 
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Optimism makes that welfare incalculably nearer and dearer to 
us than it would be otherwise, and converts a mere avoidance of 
such overt acls as wohld injure it into* a ^tilling, a constant, an 
eager effort to promofe it. This is what Optimism, when assented 
to, and acting on the emotions, claims to do f#r coi^uct; and indeed 
it is no slight thing. H is a thing that makes all the difference 
between the life of a race of brutes,*and the life of a race with some¬ 
thing which we have hitherto called Sivine in it. For those who 
deny any other life but the present, what Op^timism announces is pftc- 
tically the re-creation of the soul, and our redemptioif from the death 
of an existence merely selfish and animal. Optimism annofinces this, 
and of all scientific creeds it alone pretends to do so ; and if its 
propositions arc true, there are plausible grounds for arguing that a 
genuine religion of the kind described will result from it, ^ 

And now we come to the question which I propose to ask —Are its 
propositions true? Or arc wc certain that they are true ? And if we are 
certain, on what kinds of evidence do we base our certainty? We 
have already got them into condition to be submitted to this inquiry. 
We have stripped them, so to speak, for the operation. There they 
stand, two naked propositions, whose sole claim to our acceptanc^is 
that they are scientific truths, that«they arc genuine inductidh^from 
carefully observed facts, that they have been reached legitimately 
by the daylight of reason, that prejudice and emotion have had 
nothing to do with the matter; that they stand, in short, on pre¬ 
cisely* the same footing* as any accepted generalisation ^f physics 
or physjolo^y. One of them, as' we have seen, is a proposition 
relating to the changes of fiuman history ; the other is a proposition 
relating to the sympathetic capacity of the individual. 


I propose to show that the first is not as yet a legitimate genera¬ 
lisation at all; that the fac'ls of the case as at present known, not 
only arc insufficient, hut point in two opposite ways, that the cer¬ 
tainty with which the proposition is held by our scientific instrjictors 
is demonstrably due to some source quite othe^ Jihan scientific evi¬ 
dence, and finally, that even if, in any sense, the proposition should 
be found true, the truth wouTd bo found inadequate to the expecta- 
tiojts based on it. , ^ 

This is wRat I propose to show with regard to the proposition 
asserting progress. With regard to the propdijtion that deals with 
human sympatTiy, I propose to show that it is less scientific still, 
that whilst here and there an isolated fact, imperfectly apprehended, 
may suggest it, the great mass of facts absolutely and hopelessly 
contradict it, and furthermore, that even granting its truth, its truth 
would cut both ways, and annihilate the conclusions it supported. 

This last proposition we will consider first. Let us repeat, it in 
set terms. It asserts that the sympathetic feelings of the average 
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mau are sufficiency strong and comprehensive to make the alleged 
progress of the human race a source of appreciable and constant 
satisfaction to himself, And the satisfaction in question is no mere 
pensive sentiment, no occasional sunbeam gilding an hour of idle¬ 
ness ; but it is a, feeling so robust and strong that it can not only hold 
its own amongst our ordinary jpys and sorrows, but actually impart 
its own colour to both. It will *also, as progress continues, increase 
in strength and in importance. 

l^ow in considering if this is true, let us grant all that can be 
granted; lot jus grant, for argument’s sake, that progi’ess is an 
acknowledged reality—that human history, if regarded in a way 
sufficiently comprehensive, shows us, wintton across it in gigantic 
characters, some record of general and still continuing improvement. 
Are our characters such that the knowledge of this fact will really 
cause us any flow of spirits sufficiently vivid to take rank amongst 
our personal joys, and to buoy us up in personal despondency and 
sorrow ? Or again, are they such that this general improvement of 
the race will be an object nearer our hearts than our own private 
prosperity, and will really incite us to sacrifice our strength and our 
pleasures to its promotion ? To these questions there are two answers, 
wfilch I* shall give separate^. 

The first answer is, that from one point of view ttioy are 
simply questions of degree. For instance, supposing it were suddenly 
made known to all of us, that some extraordinary amelioration in the 
human»*lo^ would, owing to certain causes,'accomplish itself during 
the next ten days, the whole race would probably experience a sense 
of overmastering joy, through "^ich ordinarj^ sorrows andf annoyances 
would hardly make themselves felt. l)r again, should it be known 
that this glorious piece of progress were contingent on every one 
making some specified effort, we may ^fcly say that for the time 
very few men woiiTd be ‘idle. And again, should it be known that 
by indulgence in personal passion the results of this progress would 
be grievously and -visibly diminisheef, for ten days, doubtless, self- 
restraint would bo general. Butin proportion as we suppose the rate 
of the progress to be slower, and the importance to the result of each 
separate act to he less, ohr satisfaction in th§ one and our anx,icty 
about the other would dwindle, till the former would be perceptible 
only ki the hush of ^11 other emotions ; and the latter, as affecting 
action, would cease to be perceptible at all^. 

To convince ourselves that su'ch is the law which this feeling 
would follow, wc have onlj’- to look at ifie commonest experiences of 
life; for the sympathy with general i^rogrcss of which we are 
alleged to be capable, is not apppos^d to have anything miraculous 
about^ it, but to be simply a particular application of a faculty in 
doily exercise. Now an ordinary man is delighted if some ^reat 
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good fortune happens to some other who is very near and dear to him 
—if his son or his daughter or his'brother, for instifnce, marries well 
and happily; but if the same good fortune happens to some unknown 
connection, his delight js at befef of a %ery lukowarm kind; whilst if 
he hears of a happy marriage in Germany, it is nonsense to pretend 
that \g is really delighted at all. Again, if h« reat^in the Times of 
an accident to a train in America, he says it is shocking, and goes on 
with his breakfast; but if a telegram comes to inform him that Jiis 
son was amongst the passengcf s, he at once is in torture till he learns 
if his son is safe. So too with regard .to conduct, the consequences 
to be expected from any given act Avill influence hiS choice or his 
avoidance of it in proportion to their nearness or their remoteness, 
to their certainty or their uncertainty, to the clearness with which 
he is able to grasp them, and also to their objective magnitude rela¬ 
tive to the amount of effort required from himself in doing the act pr 
in abstaining from it. This is evident in cases where the con¬ 
sequences arc consequences to the doer, A reward to be given in ten 
years times stimulates no one as much as a reward to be given to¬ 
morrow ; nor does a fit of th^ gout hqvering dimly in the future 
keep the hand from the bottle like a twinge already threatening. 
Again, if the ill-consequences of an act otherwise pleasant havejg,, 
them t\o smallest uncertainty, a ifUmerous class is always ^b33y to 
risk them; and as the uncertainty becomes greater, this class in¬ 
creases. All intemperance, all gambling, all extravagance, all 
sports such as cricket and hunting, and the very possibility of a 
soldier’s life as a profession, depend on this ^act. Few ipcrf would 
enlist if ^hoy know tjjat thc^' would be shot in a twelvemonth ; few 
men would go hunimg if tj^ey kn^w Itey would come home on a 
stretcher. And what is true of men’s, acts regarded as affecting 
themselves, is equally true of them regarded as affecting others. 
Sympathy follows the same laws as selfishness. Supposing a young 
man knew that if he did a certain action his motli&r would instantly 
heap of it and die of grief iq consequence, he would he a young 
man of very exceptional badness if tliis knJ'idedge were not a 
violent check on him. But suppose the act were only pne of a series, 
making his general conduct only a little worse, and suppose that the 
chaffice of his raotheris hearing of it were slight, and tljat it would, 
if she did hear of it, cost her only one extra sigh, the check so strong 
in the first case^would in this be extremely feeble. Here agahi is a 
point more important still. In the ca^ of any act, regarded as 
affecting others, which invol-YCs effort or sacrifice, the motive to per¬ 
form it depends for its strength or weakness on the proportion 
between the amount of the sacrifice and the amount of good to be 
achieved by it. A man maj" be willing to die to save his w5e’s 
honour, but he will hardl}" be willing to do so to save her. new 
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ball-dress, even thougb she herself thinks the latter of most value. 

A man would deify himself one truffle Co keep a hundred men from 
starving, but he would not^himself starve to jgive a hiyidred men one 
truffle. The effort is immense on onS side, t^f^'result infinitesimal on 
the other, and sympathy does nothing to alter the unequal balance. 
Lastly, results othef s, as apprehended by sympathy, even when not 
small themselves, are made sm^ll by distance. No man thinks so 
miych of what will happen t;p his great-grandchildren as he does of 
what will happen to his children; nor would it be easy to raise 
money for building a hospital which would not be finished for 
fifteen hundred years. Sympathy then with other people, or with 
any cause'or any object affecting them, influences our actions in pro¬ 
portion as the people arc near to us, or as the objects are large, 
distinct, or important; whence it follows that to produce*a given 
strength of motive, the more distant an object is the larger and more 
distinct it must be. 

And now let us turn agaih to the progress of the human race ; 
and supposing it to be a fact, and accepting it as described by its 
prophets, let us consider hojv far ouiv S 3 mipathies arc really likely 
to be affected by it. Is it quick enough ? Is it distinct enough ? Is 
4;h^re a reasonable proportion between the efforts demanded from us on 
its behalf, and the results to be afiticipated from these efforts? And 
how far, in each individual case, are the results certain or doubtful ? 

Now one of the first things which our scientific Optimists im¬ 
press on us is, that this progress is extremely slow. Bc:^re it 
has brought the general lot to a condition which in itself is even 
approximately satisfactory, “i^ineasuraiye geojpgic periedsef tinjt),” 
Mr. Morley tells us, will have to iniervenff; and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in this Beview, a jnonth or two since, warned us not to be 
in a hurry. He is far more sanguine indeed than Mr. Mctrlcy ; but 
even 'Ctnnks \baV we must wait for three thousand years, before 
the results of Progress begin to be worth talking about. Now, “to a 
practical man,’’ says Mr. Harrison,three thousand years is* an 
eterrity.” I quitcWfgree with him ; to a practical man it is ; and 
thu^, whether .hicalculations are aeg^pted, or Mr. Morley’s, our 
ov n efforts on behalf 'f the general welfare are divided by a prac¬ 
tical eternii;^ from their first appreciabl® fruits. Npw since Sir. 
Harrison refers us to practical men, let us try to imagine, guided by 
our coflunon experience, how the knowledge that thisl^nd of progress 
was a reality, would be likely to affect the practical men we know. 
Let us first think how it would affect tteir feelings; and then how, 
through their feelings, it would affect their actions. The Iwo ques¬ 
tions are separate, and involve different sets of considerations. 

To begin then with the question t)f mere feeling. If we wish to 
form 6onie conjecture as to how men are likely to feel about the 
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things of the remote futur^, we cannot do bettei* than resort to a 
test which is suggested to us by the Optimists themselves, and con¬ 
sider how men*feel about the things of tKc remote past. Of course, 
as we may see in the cSfee of a man’s own life, the feelings excited 
by the past differ in kind from those excited byythc future ; but 
the intensity of the one^ wo may say with confidence, is a fair 
measure of the intensity of the otKer. If a man who has causpd 
himself suffering by his own* acts, forgets that suffering the first 
moment it is over, he is not likely to trouble himself about the 
possibility of its repetition. And the same thing 'ft^ill hold good 
as to our feeling for past and future generations. Events*that arc 
going to happen three thousand years hence will hardly be more to 
us than events \vhich happened tliree thousand years ago. !Now 
what man in any practical sense cares anything about what happened 
three thousand years ago ? To re-people the cities and temples of 
the past—Memphis, and Thebes, and Babylon—to see at the call of 
the imagination the earth give up her dead, and buried generations 
come and go before us, is no doubt an occupation that many of us 
find fascinating. But the pleasure of w'atching these ajjicvijya 
Kupipm has nothing akin to any personal interest in them. Neither,,- 
again, has the interest taken in them by the historian. Were we to 
learn to-day for the first time that all the plagues of Egypt had been 
repeated ten times over, or that a million slaves had been tortured by 
Pharaoh Nccho, nobody’s spirits W'ould he in the least damped by the 
intelligence. The strongeet feelings producible by the lon^st* con¬ 
templation of the greatest triumph^ and the greatest misfortunes of 
antic^iity Sre ^norc phUntom^, mere wrfliths, mere reflections of the 
reflections of shadows, when coTnpared with the annoyance producible 
by a smoky chimney. Supposing Ave Averc to discover that three 
thousand years ago there Avas*a perfectly happy and a perfectly I'ivi 
lized society, the conditions of Avhich Avere still pcAectly plain to us, 
the discovery no doubt w'oiild be intensely interesting if it afforded 
us aity model that w'e could ourselves imitate, ^^ut our interest 
would be centred in the thought not that other peojjle had been 
happy, but that we, or that ofiV children, were going to fie. The 
two feelings are totally different. Supposing w e were to discover 
on some Egyptian papyrus a receipt for making a certain deli¬ 
cious tart, the pleasure we might take in catin^^e tart oursefves 
would have nothing to do with any gratification at the pleasure it 
gave Scsostris. The conclusion, then, that Ave may draw from our 
obvious apathy as to the happiness of our remote ancestors is that we 
arc really equally apathetic to the happiness of our remote descen¬ 
dants. As the past ceases to bo rempte—qs it becomes more and more 
recent, some faint pidsations of sympathy begin to stir in us ; when 
we get to tbe lives of our grandfathers the feeling may be quite 
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recognisable; wken wc get to the liyos of our fathers, it may be 
strong. This is true ; and the same thing holds good as to the 
future. We may feej strdhgly aboui«the lives of our• children, more 
■weakly about the lives of our grandchildren^'and then presently we 
cease to have ai\v feeling at all. Were we promised that progress in 
the future would bo quicker than progress^in the past, the casenvould 
cl^^nge in proportion to this prohiised quickness; but this is precisely 
what we are not promised. * « 

I said that this appeal to the past was suggested by the Optimists 
themselves. The feelings indeed which they dwell upon as producible 
are somelv'hat diiferent from those on which I have just commented. II ut 
they are less to the point as indicating the possibility of any sym¬ 
pathy with the future, and are seen when analysed to be even more 
'tantastic. What the Optimist tells us that we ought to feel, 
can feel, and if wo do but think over things, must feel, is not so 
much gladness or sorrow at our ancestors having been happy 
or unhappy, as gratitude towards them, for the happiness that 
their efforts have secured for us. Now the efforts of our ancestors 
have secured us a great number oi things; if they have secured 
^8 our happiness they have secured us also our afflictions. If avo 
owe them our present mcdicai skill, wc also oavc to them consump¬ 
tion, and gout, and scrofula. Our gratitude therefore is to be of a 
somewhat eclectic character. Its object is not the whole of our 
ancestors, but only that proportion of them whose lives have been 
benefichil to us. But wc can never know accurately Avliat that pro¬ 
portion is. It is an undistinguished part o*f a dimly apprehended 
whole. How are we to be ^grateful fo a shadowy abstrhctioif like 
this ? Mr. Harrison might toll us, anh ho actually does tells us, that 
we know our ancestral benefactors through certain illustrious speci¬ 
mens of them—“poets, artists, thinkers, teachers, rulers, discov¬ 
erers ; ” indeed) lie says that tlic worshipping gratitude in question 
“ ifi felt in its most definite mod(i when wc enter into communion ** 
with such great ^j^n as these. This'no doubt makes the idea clearer; 
but it only ^loes so to make its absurdity clearer also. Some great 
men have done good to posterity—good which Ave feel now; hut 
many have done evil; *and there arc wide differences of opinion as 
to which of them has done what. Is I'rederick the Great, for in¬ 
stance, to be the^Object of worshipping gratitude, or of aversion? 
Are AYC to enter into communion with him, or avoM him ? Or sup- 
posing all such doubts as these to be settled, and the calendar of the 
saints of progress to be edited to thb satisfaction of us all, there are 
difficulties still greater behind. Many men whoso actions have been 
undoubtedly beneficial, hav9 bcen^personally of exceedingly doubtful 
character; the good they have done to posterity has been in many 
cases unforeseen and unintended by themselves; or eA*en if they 
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have foreseen it, love of posterity has not been theif motive in doing 
it. Who, for instance, feels any worshipping gratitude to Lord 
Bacon ? We may admire his genius, of may recognise his services; 
but benefit to us was not his object in producing them, and there¬ 
fore our gratitude is not their recompense. It "is a^rrational to be 
grateful for an unintendedobenefit, as^ it is to be angry for an unin¬ 
tended injury. Of course we have some feeling about such great 
men. It is shown in its strorfgest form in the people we caU hero;; 
worshippers. But the feeling of the hero-worshipper is the very 
reverse of the vicarious feeling for humanity postulated by our Opti¬ 
mists, The hero-worshipper admires his heroes because they differ 
from the rest of mankind, not because they resemble and represent 
them. Even could we imagine that one or two groat men actually 
foresaw our existence, and toiled for us with a prophetic love, w» 
cannot imagine this of the great mcCsscs of our predecessors. So far 
as they are concerned, we are the accidental inheritors of goods which 
they laid up for themselves; and if there is any reason to praise 
them for what they have done Tvyll, there equal reason to grumble 
at them for not having done it better. 

If these reflections do not appear conclusive, let us turn from ouv/- 
ancestral benefactors, to our remote Contemporary benefactors. Our 
attitude towards them will enlighten us somewhat further. To some 
of the remotest of our contemporaries we owe some of our homeliest 
comforts. To take one instance out of many, we owe tea to the 
Chinese! Now docs English tea-drinker feel any worshipping 
gratitude Upwards the Chinese? We care for them as little as thqy 
care for us ; and if we learnt tp-morrow that the whole Chinese race 
was a myth, it is doubtful if one of us woijld eat a worse dinner for 
the news. If we feci so little about remote benefactors who are 
living, we shall hardly feel more about remote bcnefactoi's whd are 
dead; and we shall feel less about remote recipients hi benefits, who 
will not bo born for an eternity. ^ 

To sum up, then, what experience teaches us' the extent to 
which an idea like that of human progress, moving impevceptibly 
to a goal incalculably distant, is able to affect the feelings of the 
ordinary individual, we.musj: say that there is no evideuce of any 
sort or kind that* for practical purposes it is able to affect them at all. 
And now let us pass on from this consideration another. The 
emotions required by the Optimist we have shewn to be not possible. 
Let us now consider how, supposing they were possible, they would 
be likely to influence action. We shall see that their influence, at 
the Jbest, would be necessarily very feeble; and that it would bp 
enfeebled by the very conditions -which we mainly counted on to 
strengthen it. Supposing the human race could last only another 
two yeqrs, even Mr. Harrison would admit that we might well be 
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indifferent abouf improving it, and fet;l sad rather than elated at its 
destiny. As it is, Mr. IJarrison, though ho cannot say that it is 
eternal, yet promise# it a duration •?pIiioh is^u eternity for all prac¬ 
tical purposes; and he conceives that in doing this he is investing 
it with interesfr^and with dignity. He thinks that, within liinits, the 
longer the race lasts, the more.w^orthy oi our service it will seem to 
ofir enlightened reason. Qne of the most solemn reflections which 
iip presses on our hearts is this, that the consequences of each one of 
our lives will^continue srf infinitum. 

Now,^ from one point of view Mr. Harrison is perfectly right. 
Granting that we believe in progress, and that our feelings are 
naturally affected by it, among the chief elements in it which cause 
it thus to affect them will be its practical eternity—its angust mag¬ 
nitude. But the moment we put these feelings, as it were, into 
harness, and ask them to produce for us action and self-sacrifice, we 
shall find that the very elements which have excited the wish to act 
have an equal tendency to enervale the will. We shall find that, as 
the porter in Macbeth saya, they ara “ equivocators.’^ They “provoke 
the desire, but take away the performance.” For the longer the 
•^eijq^ we assign to the duration of the human race and of progress, 
the mightier the proportions the cause we are asked t^ work for, 
the smaller will be the result of our efforts in proportion to the great 
whole ; loss and less would each additional effort be missed. If the 
consequences of our lives ceased two years after our death, the power 
of tte^ consequences, it is adqiitted, would be slight eitlier as a 
deterrent or a stimulant. J\Ir. Harrison thinks that^th^y will gain 
force, through our knowlc*dgo that tljpy will last ad infimium. But 
he quite forgets the other side of the question, that the longer they 
last they arc a constantly diminishing quantity, ever less and les.< 
appreciable by any single human being, and that we can only think 
of them as iiffinite at the expense of thinking of them as infini- 
toSimal. . ^ 

Now, as I ptfmted out before, it is a rule of human conduct 
that there ’must to produce an act, be some equality between the 
effort and the expected result; but in the case of any effort 
expended* for the sake of general puogrees there is no equality 
at all. And not only is there no equality, but there is no cer- 
iain connection^ The best-meant efforts may^do harm instead 
of good; and if good will be really*done by them, it is impos- 
• sible to realise what good. How .many workmen of the present 
day w'ould refuse an annuity of two hundred a year, on the chance 
^hat by doing so they might raise the rate of wages 1 per cemt. in 
the course of three thousand ycar% ? But why talk of three thousand 
ySars ? Our care, as a matter of fact, does not extend three hundred. 
Do we any of us deny ourselves a single scuttle of coals, fo as to 
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make our coal-fields last for one more unknown generation ? It is 
perfectly plain we do not. ^Tke utter inefficacy^ of the motives 
supplied by devption to progress, for its qwn sake, may at once be 
realised by comparing’^fiem with the motives 'liupplied by devotion 
to it for the sake of Christianity. The least thing that the Christian 
does tQ others he does to Christ. However slight tLfe result, Christ 
judges it by the effort aild the intention; a single mite may be 
valued by him as much as a thousanc^ pounds; and however far 
away from us may be the human beings we benefit, Christ, who ^ 
served through them, is near. But the naked doctrine of progress 
has no idea in it at all analogous to this idea of Christ. Compared 
with Christianity it is like an optical instrument with some essential 
lens wanting. Christianity made our infinitesimal influence infi¬ 
nite ; scicfitific Optimism makes our infinite influence infinitesimal. 

But perhaps it will be said that the idea of general progress is nofc 
supposed to move and stimulate us directly,- but is embodied for each 
one of US in some homely and definite service which we can do to 
those about us ; and that we do not do such service for the love of 
the race in general, but rise to the general love through doing the 
particular services. The answer to this is obvious. If this is all that 
is claimed for the idea of progress, all claim for it that it influe^cco' 
uctroii is,abandoned. It does not tend to make men energetic, phi¬ 
lanthropic, and useful who are not so naturally. Such men it leaves 
exactly as it finds them—the selfish, selfish still, and the filthj", 
filthy still. It affects those only "who act well independently of it; 
and all that it can be supposed to do for these is not to miflte them 
choose a particular lino of conduct, but to give them a new excuse 
for being pleased with themselves at having chosen,it. This brings 
us back to the question of mere feeling ; and the feeling supposed to 
be produced by the idea of prepress, avo have already seen to be a mere 
fancy and illusion. As I have taken special earn to point out,’ no¬ 
body claims for Optimism that it supplies us with a rule of right. 
That is supplied by social scicncje and experience. What is claimed 
for it is, that it gives us new motives for obeying this rule, and a feel¬ 
ing of blessedness in the thought that it is being obeyed. Wc have 
now seen that in no appreciable way has it /iny tendency to give us 
either. • • 

All this while we have been supposing that progress was a reality, 
and inquiring if ^t will excite certain feelings. E.st us now reverse 
our suppositions. •Let us oppose the admittedly real thing to be 
our capacity for the feelings, and inquire what grounds there are for 
believing in the progress w^iich is to excite them. Of course the 
question is not one which can be argued out in a page or two ; but 
wc can take stock in a general of AC'hat.the arguments are. The 
first feature that strikes us in human history is change. Do these 
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clianges follow any intelligible order ? If so, to what extent do 
they follow it ? And is it an order which can afford us any rational 
satisfaction ? Now that they follow some intelligible order to some 
extent is perfectly undeniable. The advan^'? of certain races from 
savagery to civilisation, and from a civilisation that is simple to a 
civilisation tha^^is complex, is a fact staring all of us in tbe face ; 
and with regard to certain iStages of this advance, few people will 
sdriously deny that it has b^en satisfactory. It is true that, putting 
all theological views of man, certain races of savages have in 
all probabiKty been th^ happiest human animals that ever existed; 
still if w/j consider the earliest condition of the races that have become 
civilised, we may no doubt say that up to a certain point the advance 
of civilisation made life a better thing for them. But is it equally 
plain that after a certain point has been past, the continuance of 
the advance has had the same sort of result ? The inhabitants of 
France under Henri IV. may have been a happier set of men 
than its inhabitants under- Clovis; but were its inhabitants under 
Louis XVI. a happier set of men than its inhabitants under 
Henri IV.? Again, if civilisations'rise, civilisations also fall. Is 
it certain that the new civilisations which in time succeed the old 
^riuf^the human lot to a veritably higher level? To answer these 
questions, or even to realise what these questions are, we must brand into 
our consciousness many considerations which, though when we think of 
them they are truisms, we too often forget to think of. To begin, thqn; 
Progress for those wjio deny a God and a future life, means ^lothing, 
and can*'inean nothing but such ohanges as may make men happier; 
and this meaning again further unfoldr itself into a references first 
to the intensity of the happiness; rocondly, to the numbers who 
partake in it. Thus, what is commonly called a superior civilisation 
need not, after a certain step, indicate^ any real progress. It may 
even he a disguise of retrogression. It seems, for instance, hardly 
doubtful that in England the condition of the masses some fifty years 
ago was worse ^an it had been- a hundred years before.« The 
factory system during its earlier stages of development, though a 
main element in the most rapid advances of civilisation ever known 
to the World, did certainly not add for the time to the sum total of 
hiippiness.* The mere fact that it did not d<5 so for ,the time *Is in 
itsejf no proof that,jit may not have done so since; hut it is a proof 
that the most stiSftling ^vances in science, and the mastery over 
nature that has come of them, need not 'necessarily be things which 
‘ in their immediate results, can give any satisfaction to the well-wishers 
of the race at large. But we may say, more than this. Not only 
need material* civilisation indicate no progress in the lot of the race 
at large, but it may well be doubted if it really adds to the happiness 
of that part of the race who receive the fullest fruits of it. It is 
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diflScuIt in one sense to deny that express trains and Cunard 
steamships are improvements on mail coaches or wretched little 
sailing boats like the But* are the public in trains 

happier than the pulJlic who went in coacTies, Is there more 
peace or hope in the hearts of the men who go from New York to 
Liverpool in six days than there was in the hearts'* of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ? No doubt we w?io have boeh brought up amongst modern 
appliances should be made qiiserable 4ot the time if they were 
suddenly taken away from us. But to say this is a very differed 
thing from saying that wo are happier with them than we 
should have boon if we had never had them. A man avould be 
miserable who, being fat and fifty, had to button himself into the 
waistcoat which he wore when he had a waist and was nineteen. But 
this does not prove that a large-sized waistcoat makes his middle age 
a happier time than his youth. Advancing civilisation creates wants, 
and it supplies wants; it creates habits and it ministers to habits ; 
but it is not always exhilarating us with fresh surprises of pleasure. 
Suppose, however, we grant that up to a certain point the increase of 
material wants, together with th*e means of meeting them, does add to 
happiness, it is perfectly evident that there is a point where this 
result ceases. A workman who dines, daily off beefsteak and be*t>may 
be happier than one whose dinner is water and black bread ; but a 
man whose dinner is ten different dishes need not be happier than 
the man who puts up with four. There is a certain point, therefore, 
not an*absolute point, but ,a relative point, beyond which advances in 
mateidal civilisation aib not progress any longer—not even supposing 
all oiasseff to have a pre^^ortionato sharetn^it. Accordingly the fact that 
inventions multiply, tCat conTmerce extends, that distances are anni¬ 
hilated, that country gentlemen have big'battues, that farmers keep 
fine hunters, that their daughters despise butter-making, that 
even agricultural labourers have pink window-blinds, is not in itself 
any progf of general progress. Progress is a tendency not to an 
extreme, but to a mean. • 

Let us now pass to another class of facts, 'gcnerallv held to 
show that progress is a reality, namely the great men that civili¬ 
sation has produced. Let us, for in stance, *take a Shakespeare, or a 
Newton, or a .Goethe* and compare them with the Britons and the 
Germans of the time of Tacitus. Do we not see an image of progress 
there? To thia^argument there is more than one\nswor. It is an 
argument that points to sofiiething, but does not point to so much as 
those who use it might suppose. No doubt a man like Newton would 
be an impossibility in an age of barbarism ; we may give to civilisa¬ 
tion the whole credit of producing him, and admit that he is an in¬ 
calculable advance on the shrewdest of unlettered savages. But 
though we find that civilisations produce greater men than bar- 
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barism we do not^ find that the modern civilisations produce greater 
men than the ancient. Were they all to meet in the Elysian Fields 
Newton would probably ^not find I^uclid Jiis infeiaor, nor would 
Thucydides show like a dwarf by Professor Freeman. Further, not 
only do the limits of ^exceptional greatness show no tendency to ex¬ 
pand, but the existence, at any point, of exceptionally great men is 
no sure indication of any answering elevation amongst the masses, 
any more than the existence of exceptionally rich men is a sure in- 
d^ation that the masses arc not poor. The intellectual superiority 
of Columbus to the American savages was, unfortunately, no sign 
that his followers were not in many ways inferior to them. 

What, then, is the evidence that progress, in the sense of an in¬ 
creasing happiness for an increasing number, is really a continuous 
movement running through all the changes of history ? It cannot 
be said that there are no facts which suggest such a conclusion, but 
they are absurdly insufficient in number, and they arc balanced by 
others equally weighty, and of quite an opposite character. Isolated 
periods, isolated institutions, do indeed very strikingly exhibit the 
movement in question. One of the most remarkable instances of it 
is tbc development of the Church of Romo, looked at from the Catholic 
' stand +poiut. Again, we constai^tly find periods in a nation’s history 
during which the national happiness has demonstrably moved onwards. 
Few of the phenomena on which the faith in progress rests have 
given to that faith such a violent stimulus as the rapid movement 
obsoryablc in such pe/'iods. A case in poipt is the immense end un¬ 
doubted ^improvement which durhig the past forty years has taken 
place in the condition of the. working classes in Englana; and no 
doubt, in spite of tlie ruinous price paid for it. Franco purchased by 
tlio Revolution an improvement not dissimilar. But these movements 
uro capable of an interpretation very different from that which our 
sanguine Optimists ])ut.,ou them. They resemble a cure from an ex¬ 
ceptional disease rather than any strengthening of the normal health. 
The French Revoj^tion has been thought by many to have been a 
chopping np of sficicty and a boiling of it in Medea’s caldron, from 
whence it should issue forth born into a new existence. In reality it 
rosemtled an ill-performed surgical operation, which may possibly 
have saved' the nation’s life, but has shattered its nerves and' dis¬ 
figured it till this rday. Whilst as for ordinary democratic reforms 
—and this is plainest .with regard to those which have been 
most really needed—their utmost effect has been to cure a tem- 
• porary pain, not to add a permanent pleasure. They have been pills, 
they have not been elixirs.^ 

^l) Tho causes of material or national advance'will bo probably recognised in time 
iiB being mainly, though not entirely, due to the personal ambitions of a gifted and 
vigorous minority; and the processes which are now regarded as signs of a universal 
progress, are constant cures, or attempts at cores of the evils or maladjustmentf, which 
are at first incident to any important change. 
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The most authenticated caa^s, then, which we }lB^<e of any genuine 
progress are to all appearance mere accidents and episodes. They are 
not analogous V) a man progrosaing, but tb a te^thered animal which 
has slipped getting up lAi its legs again. As to the larger movements 
which form the main features of history, such m the rise of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, these movements, like waves, are always observed to 
spend themselves; and it is impossible to prove, without some a^id 
from theology, that the new waves which' have shaped themselves out 
of the subsided waters, are larger, higher, or more important than the 
last. This is true even of the parts of such movements as history prin¬ 
cipally records; but of the part, which for our modem Optimists is the 
most important—which is, indeed, the only important part for them, 
history can hardly be said to have left any general record at all. 
The important part of such movements is their relation to the hap¬ 
piness of the masses. Does any one pretend that we have any 
materials for tracing through the historic ages the fluctuations in 
the lot of the unnamed multitudes? Here and there some riot, 
some servile war, or some Jacquerie, shows us that at a certain 
period the masses in some special district were miserable, and we 
can trace through other periods some legal amelioration of their lot. 
But ^taking the historic periods of the^world as a whole, the hist01*y of 
the happiness or the misery of the majority is a book of which every¬ 
thing has perished except some scattered fragments, the gaps 
between which can be only filled up by conjecture, in many cases 
not even by that; which fail to suggest in any serious way fhait the 
happiness of the multitudes concerned has followed any intelligible 
ordei, and which certarlily negatives the supposition that there has 
been any continuous advance in it. Mr. Harrison says that in three 
thousand years progress should at least be appreciable to the naked 
eye. Will Mr. Harrison, or any one else, maintain as scientifically 
demonstrated, that the children whipped to tbeir wbvk in our earlier 
English factories were happier than the Egyptian brick-makors 
amongst the melons and the flesh pots ? > 

There is, however, another hypothesis possible, which may give 
the doctrine of progress a mord scientific character. It may bo^said 
that though the changes of history hitherto have been seemingly 
vague and meaningless, they have been really preparatory for a 
movement which is about to begin now. Telegraphs, ocean steamers, 
express trains, aifd printing-presses have, it may be admitted, done 
little for the general happiness as yet; their importance may have 
been slight if wc regard thorn ks mere luxuries: but all this while 
they have been knitting the lacos of men together ; they have been 
making the oneness of Humanity^a visible* and accomplished fact^ 
and very soon wo shall all of us start in company on a march 
towards the higher things that the future has in store for us. What 
VOL. ^LLV. N.S. H 
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shall WG say to some idea of this sort—that progress is a certainty 
henceforward, though it may have heeu doubtful hitherto? The 
idea is a pleasant one fore the fancy to dw<^l upon, ^nd it is easy to 
see how it may have been suggested by faeis. But facts certainly 
give us no assurance^thatitis true; they do but suggest it, as a cloud 
may suggest a "whale. It is no doubt, easier to conceive the pos¬ 
sibility of a general onward movement in the future than it is to con¬ 
ceive that of it as a reality ii the past.^ Indeed no one can demonstrate 
i'hat it will not actually take place. All I wish to point out is that 
there is no c^tainty that it will; and not only no certainty, but no 
balance *pf probability. The existing civilisation, which some think 
so stable, and which seems, as I have said, to be uniting us into 
one community, contains in itself many elements of decay or of self- 
destruction. In spite of the way in which the Western races seem 
'to have covered the globe with the network of their power and com¬ 
merce, they are outnumbered at this day in a proportion of more 
than two to one, by the vaeit nations who are utterly impervious to 
their influence—impervious to their ideas, and indifferent to their 
aspirations. What scientific estimate tlien can be made of the influ¬ 
ence on the future of the Mohammedan and Buddhist populations, 
to spy nothing of the others equally alien to our civilisation, who 
alone outnumber the entire brotherhood of the West ? *Who can 
forecast—to take a single instance—the part which may in the 
future be played by China ? And again, who can forecast the effects 
of oyer-population?,. And who can fail, to foresee that tljey may 
be far-reaching and terrible ? How, in the face of disturbing ele¬ 
ments like these, can the futi-re of progress 6c anything !iaoro».than 
a guess, a hope, an opinion, a poetic *Cancy ? At all events, what¬ 
ever it is, it is certainly not science. 

Let us, however, suppose that it is science. Let us suppose that 
we have full and sufficient evidence to convince us of the reality 
and continuance of a movement, slow indeed as its exponents 'admit 
it to be, but evidently in the direction of some happy consum¬ 
mation in the fufure. Now what, let us ask, will this consummation 
be ? It is put before us by the creed of Optimism as the ultimate 
justification of all our hope and enthusiasm, and, as Mr. Morlcy says, 
of our “provisional acquiescence” in the e^tisting.sorrows Si the 
wodd. Does anyone, then, profess to be able to describe it exactly 
to us ? To ask'^this is ,no idle question. Its ii»,portance can be 
proved by reference to Mr. Harrison ’^himself.' He says that if a 
consummation in heaven is to have the least real influence over us, it 
is “not enough to talk of it in general .terms.” “ The all-important 
point,he proceeds, “is what kind of heaven? Is it a heaven of 
seraphic beatitude and unending Khllelujahs as imagined by Dante 
ani Milton, or a life of active exertion ? And if of active exertion 
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(and what can life mean without exertion ?) of what kind of exer¬ 
tion ? ” Now with regard to heaven it would be perfectly easy to 
show that thi^ demai^ for cxtact knowfedge* is unreasonable and 
unnecessary; for part of the attraction of the alleged beatitude 
of heaven consists in the belief that it paeftes o^ir finite under¬ 
standing, that we can only dimly augur it, and that we .shall be 
changed before we are admitted to it. But with regard to any blessed 
consummation on the earth, such details as Mr. Harrison asks for ajg 
absolutely indispensable. Our Optimists tell us that, on the expi¬ 
ration of a practical eternity, there will be the be^nnings at any 
rate of a blessed and glorious change in the human lot.* In Mr, 
Harrison’s words, I say, What kind of change ? Will it be a change 
tending t® make life a round of idle luxury, or a course of active 
exertion? And if of active exertion, of what kind of exertion# 
Will it be practical or speculative ? Will it be discovering new stars, 
or making new dyes out of coal tar ? No one can tell us. 

On one point no doubt we should find a consensus of opinion; but 
this point would bo negative, npt positive^. We should be told that 
poverty, overwork, most forms of sickness, and acute pain would be 
absent; and surely it may be said that this is a consummation fit tc 
be striven for. No doubt it is; but from the Optimist’s point 
of view, this admission does absolutely nothing to help us. The 
problem is to construct a life of superlative happiness; and 
to eliminate physical sufPering is merely to place us on the 
naked threshold of oi^r toterprise. Suppose*! see in the street 
one day ^me poor o^han ^irl, utteriy desolate, and crying as if 
her Ceart would break. Th^t girl is certainly not happy. Let 
us suppose I see the same girl next d^y, equally desolate, but 
distracted by an excruciating toothache. I could not restore her 
parents to her, but I can, we will say, cure her toothache, andT do. 
I ease her of a terrible pain. I cause her imutterable relief ; and 
no dojibt in doing so I myself feel happy ; but as to the orphan*all 
I do is this—I restore her to her original miserjv And so far as 


the mere process of stamping out pain is concerned, there ig nothing 
to show that it might not leave life-in no better position than that 
of ait orphan cured qf a tpothache. Indeed, if we m£^ trust the 
suggestion thrown out by optimistic writers, it would not, even so 
far as it went, be an unmixed good. These writer*s have often hinted- 
that pain and treble probably deepen our pleasures ; so if pain and 
trouble were ever done away^ with, the positive blessings of life 
might, on their own showing, be not heightened but degraded. 

Again, let us approach the question from another side; and insteqji 
of regarding progress as an extinotion of pain, let us regard it as the 
equitable distribution of material comforts amongst all. No ene 
would ^wish to speak flippantly—or at aU events no sane man can 
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tliink lightly—of the importance of, giving to all a sufficiency of 
daily bread. But however we realise that privation and starvation 
are miseries, it does not follow—indeed we know it flot to be true— 
that a light heart ^oes with a full stomach. Or suppose us to 
conceive that in theefuture it would come to ao so, and that men 
would be completely happy when they all had enough to eat, 'would 
thi« be a consummation calculaled to raise our enthusiasm, or move 
our souls with a solemn zeal to -worL for it? Would any human 
Being who was ever capable of an 3 '^thing that has ever been called a 
high conception of life, feel any pleasure in the thought of a 
Tlumanity, “ shut up in infinite content,” when once it had secured 
itself three meals a day, and smiling every morning a satisfied smile 
at the universe, its huge lips shining with fried eggs and bacon ? 

, I am not for an instant saj^ing that mere physical well-being is the 
only sort of happiness to which Optimists look forward. But it is 
the only sort of happiness about which their ideas are at all definite ; 
and I have alluded to it as I have done, merely to point out that their 
only definite ideas are ridiculously insufficient ideas. I do not doubt 
for a moment that thinkers like Mr. Harrison anticipate for trans¬ 
figured Humanity pleasures which to them seem nobler than the 
noblest we can enjoy now; but? about these pleasure I say there is 
no consensus of opinion; what opinion there is, is quite indefinite, 
and there is nothing to show that these pleasures will ever be realised, 
and judging from the hints we have of them, there is much to show 
that Iffiey would be impossible. To sum up then, the altered 
Humanity of the future, even granting that we arc advancing towards 
it, may be compared to an image of which one part onfy is definite. 
It is not like an Image w^ith feet of clay and with a head of gold, 
hut like an image with a stomach of clay, and everything else of 
cloufh * 

Wc have now examirfed the creed of Optimism from two points of 
viev:, assTiming in turn the truth of each one of its two propositions, 
and inquiring into the truth of the other. We first assumed the reality 
of progress, and asked how tar our sympathy was capable of being 
stimulated by it; we next assumed* \he alleged capacities of our 
sympathy, jpid asked what grounds there were for any belief a 
progress by which sympathy of the assumed kind could be roused. 
And' wc* have seep 'that, so far as scientific evidence is concerned, 
both the propositions in question are unsupported ana fanciful. 

There remains for us yet a third test to submit it to, and this 
will be found to be the most fatal of all. Let us assume, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake, that both the propositions‘'are true; and we shall see 
that they contain in themselves elements by which their supposed 
meaning is annihilated. Let us assume, then, ths^t progress will, in 
process of time, produce a state of society which we should all regard 
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as satisfactory; and let us as^mc that our sympathies are of such a 
strength and delicacy tha-t the far-off good in store for our remote 
descendants wiU be (t source real conlfort,to our hearts and a 
real stimulus to our r j^tSons—that it will fill life, in fact, with moral 
meanings and motiv^^-’... It will only require m ver;^ little reflection 
to show us that if sympathy is really strong enough to accomplish 
this work, it will inevitably be strong enough to destroy the WQfk 
which it has accomplished. I£ we are, of if we should come to be, so 
astonishingly sensitive that the remote happiness of posterity wifT 
cause us any real pleasure, the incalculable amount of •pain that will 
admittedly have preceded such happiness, that has been* suffered 
during the countless years of the past, and will have to be suffered 
during the countless intervening years of the future, must neces¬ 
sarily convert such pleasure into agony. It is impossible to conj 
ceive, unless we throw reality overboard altogether, and decamp 
frankly into dreamland—it is impossible to conceive our sympathy 
being made more sensitive to the happiness of others, without its 
being made also more sensitive to their inisery. One might as well 
suppose our powers of sight increased, hut increased only so as to 
show us agreeable objects; or our powers of hearing increased, but 
inerpased only so as to convey to us oxr own praises. ** 

Can an^ one for an instant doubt that this is a fact? Can he trick 
himself in any way into any, even the slightest, evasion of it ? Can he 
imagine himself, for instance, having a sudden interest roused in him, 
from whatever cause, in the fortunes of some young man, and yet not 
feeling a corresponding shock if tlfc young man should chance to be 
hangSd for mifrder? idea is ridiculftu^. The truth of the matter 

is, that unless our sympathies had a certain obtuseness and narrowness 
in them, we should he too tender to endure a day of life. The rose- 
leaves might give a keener pleasure; hut wc should be unable to 
think of it, because our skins would be laceratfcd wilh thorns. What 
would happen to us if, retaining the fastidiousness of man, wc sud¬ 
denly 7ound that our nostrils weVe as keen as thocc^of dogs? We 
should be sick every time we walked through a crowded street. 
Were our sympathies intensified in. a similar way, we should pass 
through life not sick, hut broken-hearted.* The wholg creation 
would seem to'be groaning and travailing together; and the 
laughter and rejoicing of posterity would be droWned by the infer- 
vening sounds, o^elsc would seem a ghastly mockery. 

But suppose—we have been waiving objections, and we will now 
waive them again—suppose tl5at the intervening pain does some¬ 
how not inconvenience us ; add that our sympathies, “ on this bank 
and shoal of time, jump it,” and bjing u^ safely to the joy and pros¬ 
perity beyond. Now this jump, on Mr. Harrison’s own showing, will 
carry us across an eternity. It wiirannihilate the distance between 
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our own imperfect condition and our posterity's perfect condition. 
But how does Mr. Harrison imagine that it will stop there ? He 
admits that all human exiotence wilj 9 ome %p an end some day, but 
the end, he thinks, does not matter because itf is so far oflF. But if 
sympathy acquires this power of jumping ac^(iiss eternities, the end 
ceases to be far off any longer. The same power that takes us from 
the beginnings of progress to 'the consummation of progress, will 
ta^e us from the consummation of prpgress to its horrible, and sure 
fiostruction—to its death by inches, as the icy period comes, turn¬ 
ing the whole<iearth info a torture-chamber, and effacing for ever 
the happiness and the triumph of man in a hideous and meaning¬ 
less end. Knowing that the drama is thus really a tragedy, how 
shall we bo able to pretend to ourselves that it is a divine comedy ? 
It is true that death waits for all and each of us; and yet w'e con- 
{inue to cat, drink, and be merry ; but that is precisely because our 
sympathies have not those powers which Mr. Harrison asserts they 
have, because instead of connecting us with Avhat will happen to 
others in three thousand years, it connects us only slightly with what 
will happen to ourselves in thirty. 

We thus see that the creed of Optimism is composed of ideas that 
do nfr'i; oven agree with each other. They might do that, however, 
and yet be entirely false. The great question is, do they agree with 
facts ? and not only that, but are they forced on us by facta ? Do 
facts leave us no room for rationally contradicting or doubting them ? 
In a jpv^ord, have they any basis even appi-oximately similar ito what 
would be required to support a theory of light, or heat, or electricity, 
of the geologic history of tht earth, ot* of the evolution di sp€,cieB ? 
Is the evidence for their truth as overwhelming and as unanimous as 
the evidence Professor Huxley would require to make him believe in 
a lujracle ? Or have they ever been- submitted to the same eager' 
and searching scepticism which has sought for and weighed every 
faf.t, sentence, and syllable that might tend to make incredible our 
traditional conception of the Bible ? They certainly have not." The 
treatment they have met with has been not only not this, but the 
precise opposite. Men who claim tb 'have destroyed Christianity in 
the name of science justify their belief in Optimism by every method 
that their science stigmatizes as most immoral. ^ Mr. Harrison 
admits, with relation to Christianity, that the Redemption became 
incredible with the destnuction of the geocentric tkv'ory, because the 
world became a speck in the universe, infinitely too little for so vast 
a drama. But when he comes to defending his own religion of 
Optimism he says, “ the infinite littleness of the world " is a thought 
*‘will put away from us" as an unmanly and unhealthy 
mining." Similarly Mr. John Morley, who admits with great 
candour that many facts exist 'which suggest doubts of progress, 
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instead of examining these doubts and giving their full weight to 
them, tells us that we ought to set them aside as “ unworthy.” Was 
ever such language heard in the^mouths of sci^tific men about any 
of those subjects wh^ch have formed'their proper studies? It is 
rather a parody of the language of such men as Mr. Keble, who 
declare that religious sceptics were too wicked to be reasoned with, 
and who incurred, for this reason more than any other, the indign^t 
scorn of all our scientific critics. Whfch of such critics was ever 
heard to defend a theory of the authorship of Job or of the PentS^ 
teuch by declaring that any doubts of their doubts were “ unmanly ” 
or “ unhealthy ” ? Who would answer an attack on the Darwinian 
theory of coral-reefs by calling it “ unworthy ” ? or meet admitted 
difiicultie^ in the way of a theory of light by following Mr. Harri¬ 
son's example, and saying “ we will put them aside " ? ^ 

Let the reader consider another statement explicitly made by Mr. 
John Morley relative to this A'ery question of Optimism. He quotes the 
following passage from Diderot:—“ Does the narrative present me 
with some fact that dishonours humanity ? Then I examine it with 
the most rigorous severity. T^hatever sagacity I may be able to 
command T employ in detecting contradictions that throw suspicion on 
the It is not so when the action is beautiful, lofty, nOble." 

Diderot^ S xcaijy^ says Mr. Morley, ** of reading history h not unworthy 
of imitationJ^ Is it necessary to quote more ? This astonishing 
sentence—not astonishing for the fact it admits, but for the naive 
candour of the admission—wdescribos in a nutshell the method which 
men of science, who have attacked® Christianity in the name of tho 
divin? duty ol ecepticilm, and of a conicipncc which forbids them to 
believe anything not fully ^proved—this sentence describes the 
method which such men consider scientific when establishing a 
religion of their own. Let us swallow whatever suits us ; whatever 
goes against us let us examine Avith the most rigordus severity. 

No feature in the history of modem thought is more instructive 
than fhe contrast I have just indicated—the contrast between the 
scepticism, and the exactingness of science, in its attack on Chris¬ 
tianity, and its abject credulify in .constructing a futile substitute. 
That^therc is no universal, no continuous meaning in the^ebanges of 
human history, that progress of some sort may not be a reality, I am 
not for a moment arguing. All I have urged hitherto is, that there is 
no evidence, suolf as would be accepted cither in physical or philoso¬ 
phical science, to prove there is. The facts, no doubt, suggest any 
number of meanings, but they sdpport none; and if Professor Huxley is 
right in saying that it is immoral in us to believe in such 

doubtful hooks as the Gospels, it ^ust Jbe far more immoral in hifn 
to believe in the meaning of human existence. What the spectacle 
of the world’s history would really suggest to an impartial scientifie 
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observer, who ba4 no religion and w^o had not contracted to con¬ 
struct one, is a conclusion eminently in harmony with the drift of 
scientific speculation generally. The doctrines of aatural selection 
and the survival of the fitted, imply on the jjart of nature a vast 
number of failures—failures complete or partial. The same idea may be 
applicable to worlds, as to species in this world. If we conceive, as 
we have every warrant for conceiving, an incalculable number of 
inhabited planets, the history of their crowning races will,* according 

all analogy, be various. Some will arrive at great and general 
happiness, some at happiness partial and less complete, some may 
very likely, as long as their inhabitants last, be hells of struggle 
and wretchedness. Now what to an impartial observer the history 
of the earth would suggest, would be that it occupied spme inter¬ 
mediate position between the completest successes and the abso- 
futely horrible failures—a position probably at the lower end of the 
scale, though many degrees above the bottom of it. .Considered in 
this light its history becomes intelligible, because we cease to treat 
as hieroglyphs full of meaning a series of marks which have really 
no meaning at all. We shall see constant attempts at progress, we 
shall see progress realised in certain places up to a certain point; 
but we shall see that after a certain point, the castle of cards or sand 
falls to pieces again; and that others attempt to rise, perhaps even 
less successfully. We still seo numberless words shaping them¬ 
selves, but never any complete sentence. Taken as a whole, we 
shall be reminded of certain lines, which ,I haA^e alreadv alluded to, 
referring to an “ idiot’s tale.” The destinies'" of humanity need not 
be all soxmd and fury; but'certainly regarding thein as a Whole, 
we shall have to say of them, that they are a tale without plot, 
without coherence, without interest—in a word, that they signify 
nothjpg. 

I do not say foi^ a moment that this is the truth about Humanity ; 
but that this is the kind of conclusion which we should probably 
arrive at if we trusted to purely scientific observation, with no precon¬ 
ceived idea that life must have a meaning, and no interest in giving 
it one. No doubt such a view, if trtiiS, would be completely fatal to 
everything which to mfen, in what hitherto we have called their 
higher moments, has made life dignified, serious, or even tolerable. 
Hitherto in those higher moments they have risen, like the philoso¬ 
phers out of Plato’s caverji, from their narrow selfiSk interests, into 
the light of a larger outlook, and seen that life is full of august 
’meanings. But that light has not beeh the light of science. Science 
will give men a larger outlook p.lso ; butdt will raise them above their 
niStrrower interests, not to show them wider ones, but to show them 
none at all. If then the light that is in us is darkness, we may well 
say, how great is that darkness ! It is from this darkness that reli- 
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gion comes to deliver us, not ^by destroying what gcience has taught 
ue, but by adding to it something that it has not taught us. 

Whether wevean believe in.tl^is added fsomething or not is a point 
I have in no way argued. 1 have not sought to prove that life has 
no meaning, but merely that it has none discoverable by the Tucthods 
of modern science. I will not even say that men bf science them¬ 
selves are not certain of its existence,' and may not live by this cer¬ 
tainty ; but only that, if so, tjiicy are ui/aware whence this certanily 
comes, and that though their inner convictions may claim our ineJt. 
sincere respect, their own analysis of them deservei?. our most con¬ 
temptuous ridicule. v 

If there is a soul in man, and if there is a God who has given this 
soul, the ^instinct of religion can never die ; but if there is any 
authentic explanation of the relations between the soul and God, and 
for some reason or other men in any Avay cease to accept this, their 
own explanations may well, by a gradual process, resolve themselves 
into a denial of the theory they seek to explain. And such, accord¬ 
ing to our men of science themselves, has been the case with 
the orthodox Christian faith, ‘when onSe it began to be disinte¬ 
grated by the solvent of Protestantism. The process is forcibly 
allyded to by Mr. Harrison. Traditional Protestantism digsolved 
into tbe* nebulous tenets of the Proud Churchmen; the tenets 
of the Broad Churchmen dissolved into Deism, Deism into Pan¬ 
theism and the cultus of the Unknowable, and the last into 
Optimism. Mr. Ilarrisou fails to read the lesson of historj^ farther, 
and to see that Optinfism in its turn must yield to the solvent of 
criticism and leave thb religious instiitct^ or what is the same thing, 
a sense of a meaning in lift, as a forlorn and bewildered emotion 
without any explanation of itself at all. What Optimism is at 
present must be abundantly* evident. It is the last attempt ^o dis¬ 
cover a peg on which to hang the fallen clothes of* Christianity. As 
Mr. Harrison tells us, most of our scientific Optimists have Ijcen 
brou^^ht up with all the emoti<5ns of that faith. They have got rid 
of the faith, but the emotions have been left on tlftir hands. Thev 
long for some object on whic'h‘to lavish them, just as Ddn Quixote 
longed to find a lady-love; and if w^e fivaj judge from certain 
phrases of Mr? Harrison, they have modestly contented themselves 
with asking not that the object should be a tinith, but merely that it 
should not, on iAe face of it, be a falsehood. lie does not ask how 
well Humanity deserves to°be thought of, but how well he and his 
friends will be able to think Of it. Once more let us say that this* 
emotion which they call the love of Humanity is not an emotion I 
would ridicule. I only ridicule^ their^ bestowal of it. The love *of 
Humanity, with no faith to enlighten it, and nothing to justify it 
beyond what science can show, is as absurd as the love of Titania 
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lavished on Bottom ; and the high priests of Humanity, with their 
solemn and pompous gravity, are like nothing so much as the 
Bumbles of a squabblyig pdrish. Wie all knew what "Hobbes said of 
Catholicism, that it was the ^ost of the dead^ Roman Empire, sit¬ 
ting enthroned on the ashes of it. Optimism, in the same way, is 
the ghost of Protestantism sitting on its^ ashes, not enthrone but 
gibbering. 

ifhope that before long I flaay again^rctum to this subject*, to touch 
dfir many points wliich I have been unable to glance at now. On 
former occasions I have been asked by certain critics what possible 
use, even«■ suppose life is not worth much, I could hope to find in 
laying the fact bare. To the Optimists as men of science no ex¬ 
planation is needed. Every attempt to establish any truth, or even 
to establish any doubt, according to their principles is not only 


justifiable, but is a du^J^ To others, an explanation will not he 
very far to seek. If there is a meaning in life, we shall never 
understand it rightty, till we have ceased to amuse ourselves with 
understanding it wrongly. Humanity, if there is any salvation for 
it, will never be saved till it sees that it cannot save itself, and asks 
in humility, seeking some greater power, Who shall deliver me from 
the bddy of this death ? But as matters stand, it will never eec 
this or ask this, till it has seen face to face the whole of its own 
ghastly helplessness, and tasted—at least intellectually—the dregs of 
its degradation. When we have filled our bellies with the husks 
that the swine eat, it may be that we shall arise and go. " 

^ W. H.^M^LLomt. 



IBSEN'S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 


So long ago that the most patient chronicler of the unimportant 
must have forgotten the fact, I published in the pages of the Fort¬ 
nightly Review a study of the work of the Norwegian poet, Heffi^ik 
Ibsen, up to the year 1874, a study which was afterwards reprinted, 
in enlarged form as part of a certain volume. I mention this here 
merely to absolve myself from the duty of examining in ^ the very 
briefest way the eaj:ly w ritings of the poet. At the time the article 
I speak of appeared, the name of Ibsen was absolutely unrecog¬ 
nised in tfiis country; it is a pleasure to me to know that it was I who 
first introduced it to Flnglish readers—a very poor and inadequate 
interpreter, but still the first. That name is now wddely admired 
in England, and has long passed beyond any need of emphatic 
recommendation. All Europe admits that it is one of the greatest 
in contemporary literature, and"' by degrees, even hhre, its possessor 
is becoming studied and popularised. 

It is the more convenient to take for granted the work of IJenrik 
Ibsen previous to 1874, because what ho has published since that 
year has been exclusively of a peculiar class, and that a class in 
which ho had scarcely made any previous essays. The political 
comedy of De Unges Forbund (The Young Men's Union), w'hich 
appeared as long ago as 18G9, has-ja little of the character Of Ibsen's 
latcmsociul dramas, but not very much.t All the rest of his early work 
—his astounding tourm'de forC^ in dramatic rhyme, his saga-tragedies, 
his historical dramas, his lyrics, although in all of these the careful 
critic traces the elements of his later and more highly developed 
manner—is distinguished, to a startling from his social 

prose dramas, by a total difference of form and tone. The work by 
which we judge him to-day is an unbroken series of seven plays, all 
dealing with contemporary life in Norway, all inspired by the same 
intensely modern spirit, all rigorously divested of everything 
ideal, lyrical, or conventional, whether iit form or spirit. These 
sevSi dramas are, at'^presfent, Jbsen's claim to be considered as a 
European imaginative writer of the first class. By the side of their 
strenuous orig^^tality and actuality, the lovely creations of his youth 
fade into comparative unimportance. These were in the tradition of 
poetry; those are either masterpieces of a new sort of writing or' 
they are failures. • 

Ibsen, be it admitted, for the sake of the gentle reader, is not, a 
poet to the taste of every one. The school of critics now flourishing 
amongst us, to whom what is serious in literature is eminently® dis- 
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tasteful, and wlio claim of modern writing that it should be light, 
amusing, romantic, and unreal, will find^bsen much too imposing. The 
critic who is bored with Tqlstoi, who cannot u;nderstand what Howells 
is aiming at, and who sees nothing but what is “ improper ** in Guy 
de Maupassant, will not be able to put up with Ibsen. There is no 
doubt that he ta?tee his literary analysis and his moral curiosity very 
“hard.’^ He has no conception of literature as an anodyne, and 
lil»‘ all converts, he is a move zealous enemy of aesthetic and formal 
Jj^auty in literature than those who have never been adepts in 
touching “the tender stJops of various quills.’’ Ibsen’s new depar¬ 
ture was^ marked by the rejection of verse as a vehicle. The latest 
of his historical plays, his Kcjser og GaliUeer (Emperor and Galilean), 
a vast ten-act tragedy as long as Dryden’s Co}}quest of Granada, was 
written in prose, and marks the transition. Ibsen had “ grown 
weary of his long-loved mistress, Rhyme,” and from that day to this 
he has used it only in short copies of verses. The announcement 
of his complete divorce reached me in a letter from which I will 
here translate a few words. He had told me of the preparation he 
was making for*a new play—the same which afterwards appeared 
as Sanifundets Stoiter —and I ventured, with plentiful lack of judg¬ 
ment, as the event proved, to beg that it might be in verse. I)r. 
Ibsen replied— • 

There is one point which I must discuss with you. You think my new 
drama ought to be written in verse, and that it will gain an advantage if it is. 
Here I must simply contradict you; for the piece is, as you will find, developed 
in the moot roabstic way possible. T^e illusion I wish to produce is that of 
truth itself; I want to produce upon the reader the ipipression ^hatwha^^he is 
reading is actually taking place^b?fore him. If I -^j-ere to use verse, I should 
by so doing bo stultifying iny own intentiod and the object which I placed 
before me. The variety ot everyday and unimportant characters, which 1 
have intentionally introduced into tho piece, would bo effaced (arZir/a/ccc/c) and 
blended into one another, if I had allowed tliem all to converse in a rhythmic 
movement. We ai;e'no logger living in the time of Shakespeare, and among 
sculptors there is beginning to bo a discussion whether statuary ought not to 
be p*hinted with lively colours. Much can he said for and against such a^prac- 
tice. I myself woul^ not have tho Venus of Milos painted, but 1 would rather 
see.a negro's head carved in black marble than in white. On the whole, my 
feeling is thSit litorary form ought to be in 'rWation to tho amount of ideality 
which is spread over the representation. My new drama is not, indeed, a 
tragedy in the old-world signification of the word, but whf^t I have tri^d to 
depict in it is human beings, and for that very reason I have not allowed them 
to talk “ the language of the gods.” 

This severely realistic conception of What draihatic form should 
be, a conception which sounded oddly at first on the lips of a poet 
who had written impassioned five-act plays entirely in elaborate 
rhymed measures, was in strict harmony with the mental and moral 
tone of the author in this his'new departure. Dr, Georg Brandes, 
in his interesting volume, Bet Moderne Gjennemhruds M<vnd, has 
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given us some valuable particulars regarding Ibsen's political and 
pbiloBopbical experiences at tbis crisis of his life. During the 
Franco-German*Avar, it tv^ould csoera that his s^tirnent with regard 
to life and history underwent a complete revolution. He woke up 
to see, or to think he saw, that we were living in tjic last scene of 
the last act of a long dram^; that all which politics, morals, litera¬ 
ture were giving us was but the last and driest crumbs swept 
up from under the table of •eighteenth-century revolution; that 
“ Ijiberty, equality, and fraternity " was played out as a motto, ancT* 
had come to mean the direct opposite of what it mearft to “ the late 
lamented Guillotine.” He saw, or thought he saw, politicians 
wasting their energies on local and superficial revolutions, not per¬ 
ceiving tlu^t all things were making ready for a universal revolt of 
the spirit of men. A few months later, in the following sentences,, 
he anticipated, with a very surprising exactitude, recent utterances 
of Tolstoi. Ibsen wrote thus to Georg Brandes:— 

The State is the ourse of the individual. How has tho national strength of 
Prussia been purchased ? By the sinking of the individual in a political and 
geographical formula. . . . Tho State must go! That will be a revolution 
•which will find me on its side. TJudermino the idea of tho State, sot up in its 
place spontaneous action, and the idea that spiritual relationship is the only 
thing that makos for unity, and you will start the elements of a liberty which 
will be something worth possessing. 

It was in such a mood as this that Ibsen receh'ed news of the 
Paris Commune with cxtivmc disgust, regarding this carioatifre of 
his ideal ^as likely to delay the realisation of his genuine desire 
throu^ at least a geneijation. ^ To UAA^aft the new revolution, as reli¬ 
gious mystics await the solemn Second Advent, was now useless. The 
hope of the immediate future had sunk behind the Seine, and Ibsen 
turned from watching the hofizon to diagnose the symptoms ofHhat 
mortal moral disease of which, as it appeared to him, Europe was 
fast advancing towards social death. The hypocrisj^ of society and 
the brutality of personal egotism—these were the principal outward 
signs of that inward but universal malady which he saw world 
sinking beneath. It was with ho thought of ^reforming society, with 
no zqj^l of the missiona^ or the philanthropist, that ho started on his 
new series of sftidies. He would spend the few years left to him 
before the political agony of Europe in noting dowh, -with an accuracy 
hitherto unparaKcled, the syjnptoms of her "disorder. But Avith him 
always, since 1870, there has remained, pre-eminent among his 
])olitical convictions, this belief that the State is the natural enemy 
of the individual. Alwaj\s an exile from his OAvn country, he had 
settled in Dresden, rejoicing in the freedom of a small and uuin- 
fluential Government. But in 1875, when Saxony became more and 
more i(^entified with the vaunting glory and greatness of the Empire, 
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he fled again. In a letter to me at that time he says; “ I must 
go. In April I shall flit to Munich, and see if I can settle there for 
two or three years. I fancy that all sprntual life breaches with greater 
fulness and comfort there than here in Worth Gerraany, where the 
State and politics have drafted all the strength of the people into 
their service, and have arrested all genuine interests.’’ Always this 
bo^f^ey of the State, paralysing individual action, driving the poet 
through the cities of Europe to avoid- the iron clangour of its colossal 
''system of wheels. 

Such was, briefly, the mood, as a literary artist and as a political 
moralist}' in which Ibsen started upon the creation of his remarkable 
series of dramas. To enumerate them—and thi% must now bo done 
—is to enumerate the entire published work of twelve years. 

,Courted and flattered as he has been, tempted by the results of his 
immense prosperity to bend to slighter and less arduous work, 
Ibsen has never, during this long period of final maturity, resigned 
for a moment his idea of diagnosing, in a series of sternly rcal^tic 
dramas, the disease of which this poor weary world of ours, accord¬ 
ing to his theory, is expiring. At present these plays are seven in 
number, issued in the winters of the years successively named. First 
came Samfundets Stutter (The Pillars of Society), in 1877 ; then Ut 
Dukhhjem (A Doll’s House), in 1879; Gengaugere (Ghosts), in 
1881; En Folkejiemle (An Enemy of the People), in 1882; VUdanden 
(The Wild Duck), in 1884 ; Rosmersholm (the name of an old manor- 
hous^), ^ 1886; and, lastly, Ftnien fra Eavet (The Lady from the 
Sea), in 1888. Some brief description of these seven all 

closely related to one another, will give a r(;\ugh idea, to those who 
do not read Danish, of a very extraordinary group of literary 
products. 

Ilk The Pilhirs of Sonetg Ibsen publi'Shed a play which did not at 
once discover to‘critical readers the fact that he was making a new 
departure. In the first place it was a drama of to-day, the sc^nc of 
which was laid in a little Norwegian sea-side town, and Ibsen had 
already once, in Be Unges Forbmd (The Young Men’s Union) of 
1869, written a modem political comedy of life in such a part of 
his native qountry. In tlie second place, the pjece distinctly recalled, 
both in form and in substance, Bjornson’s exceedingly successful 
satiric drama En Fallit (A Bankruptcy), which had attracted a 
great deal of attention ind875. Looking back at^tKh two plays, it is 
^ now difficult to understand what relation it was we thought we saw 
between them. The interest in Bjomson’s play has faded, that in 
Ibsen’s has increased; but imdoubtedly, at the first production of 
The Pillars of Society, it seemed to be less original than it now seems. 
Bjornson, with his fresh and vivid fancy, ilLregulated zeal for moral 
health, and uncertain powers of technical dramatic skill, has sq^ircely 
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held his own with Ibsen of late years. But it is difficult not to 
believe that the rivalry between these two greaf poets has been 
beneficial to the greater of the two, and^ if I had space, or could 
hope to hold the interest of thfc reader jn such ft discussion, I should 
like to dwell upon the relation of Bjornson's Leonora and The New 
Sffsten\ to A DolPs Jlomey and the possible inflifenceof Bjornson’s A 
Glove on The Wild Duck, •As far as ^trenuousness of purpose, depth 
of psychological insight, and freedom frorp passion are concerned, If^- 
ever, Ibsen appears to me to bS as indisputably superior to Bjornsoi^ 
as in grace of touch and occasional felicity of e^yression he is 
inferior. 

A certain local and peculiarly Norwegian species of hypocritical 
respectability is the main disease treated in The Pillars of Society, 
The pathdgnomonic sign which attends this special malady and dis¬ 
tinguishes it from all others, is the cautious lying silence which 
holds its tongue so carefully, in small social circles, and wraps around 
its consciousness of guilt garment after garment of false propriety, 
spurious indignation, and prudent hypocrisy. The hero of the play 
is Consul Bernick, whose shiprbuilding •business is the wealthiest 
and longest-established industry in the town—who is the main 
“ pillar,” in fact, upon which society supports itself. He not only 
acts' as a support to the trade and the finance of the place, but by 
his studied morality he gives high tone to its social character. The 
town bristles with his charities and his improvements, and he is the 
very darling of its respectabilities. There are, however, two sha¬ 
dows, rather than spots, upon the ^uminous disTc of this great moral 
sun. is whispered ^at Dyia Dorf, ^he agreeable young female to 
whom the consul has so oondgscendingly^iven a home in his family, 
is the daughter of a married woman, a strolling actress, by Johan 
Tonneson, Mrs. Bernick’s younger brother, who was forced in con¬ 
sequence of this intrigue to leave for America, rotj^bing the Beihicks 
of a large sum of money in the act of his departure. It is, more¬ 
over, Jenown that Mrs. Bernick'^ half-sister, Lena Hesse], obstinately 
persisted in following her nephew to the United States, and has dis¬ 
graced herself there by lecturing, and even by publishing a successful 
book. These misfortunes, howevei', are never mentioned, or men¬ 
tioned only to call forth sympathy for the irreproachable*Bernick. 

When the curtain rises on The Pillars of Society, we are introduced, 
in a brilliant si^ession of scenes, and in a spirit of pure comedy, to 
the bustle of social and industrial life in the little seaport town. 
An artisan, who is foreman of .the Workmen's Society, is reminded: • 
“You are, first and foremost, foreman in Consul Bernick's wharf. 
Tour first and foremost duty is towards the society which calls its^ 
Consul Bemick's firm, for that iff whafwe all live by,” Ladies, the 
clergy, those townsfolk whose interest it is to get a railway opened 
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to the town, every person, of whatever^species, who exists in and on 
the municipality, are seen to be whirled in the current of Bernick’s 
stupendous egotism, and the smallest critical objection to his autho¬ 
rity is parried either by a threat or else by an appeal to do nothing 
to undermine so invaluable a pillar of the social edifice. Yet with 
the opening of the second act wo learn that this splendid reputation 
for respectability is all based Upon a structure of lies, and, strangely 
enough, we begin at this point to study Bernick with curiosity. 

“^What seemed an insupportable fatuity is seen to be a deep design of 
cunning hypocrisy, a m&gnificent chef-d^ceuvre of egotistical force of 
purpose. ( We are present at the development of a moral intrigue 
far more serious than any of the roseate imbroglios of eighteenth- 
century comedy; the Scapins and the Mascarillos, whose impudence 
has descended, in forms always wholly conventional, to the common 
Srama of our day, are swallowed up, arc lost and buried, in this 
gigantic figure of a knave, before whom the Church, and the sex, 
and the commune, alike bow down as to a god. 

Gradually the edifice of lies comes toppling down like a house of 
cards. In the episode of the mother of Dina Dorf, it has been 
Consul Bernick himself, and not Johan Tonneson, who has been the 
actor, while Johan has really sacrificed himself to shield the consul. 
The story of the theft is a pure fiction; and on Johan Tdnnesonh 
reappearance in Norway the danger breaks out again. Bernick 
resolves to ship him away again in an untrustworthy vessel, and as 
he brg,ces himself to tlic committing of this murder, a torchlight pro¬ 
cession of the townsfolk is in tlu act of approaching his house, to 
congratulate him on his supp^^rt of public inoiality. Johan^dots not, 
as a matter of fact, start in the leaky ship, but^the toils are gathering 
around the consul, and when the torchlight procession arrives, half 
in remorse, half in cvnicism, he makes a clean breast of all his 
rogueries. The,.revelation comes like a thunderbolt on the deputa¬ 
tion, and the townsfolk regard the confessions more as eccentricity 
than anything else. The firm of ‘Bernick and Co. will rule the 
roast, we feel, asT much as ever it did. The air has been cleared; 
that is aW. There has been a mdrul thunderstorm. The play 
ends thus:— 

Bvrnick .—There is another thing which I havo learned in these last days. 
It is that you women are the real pillars of society. 

Miss Tlessd. —That’s a pocfr lesson to hay^ learned,^ brother. No! the 
spirits of truth and liberty, those are the pillars of society. 

The whitewashing of Bernick at the. end gives a somewhat con- 
vrational termination to this picturesque and powerful play, one of 
the most animated in action which the poet has produced. The 
Pillars of Society was still, in measure, a well-ipanufactured drama, 
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of the admired type familiar managers. Ibsen, does not r^ur 
again to this type. Henceforth he carries his realism to a much 
further extent, and aime at ^ving no more ^d no less than an 
accurate diagram of a section of life. During the two years which 

thought and 

No work of Ibsen’s, not even his beautiful Puritan opera of Brand, 
has excited so much controversy as A Dolfs House, This was, no ^ 
doubt, to a very great extent caused by its novel presentment of the 
mission of woman in modem society. In the dramas and romMces of 
modern Scandinavia, and especially in those of Ibsen and Bjdmson, 
the functiop of woman had been clearly defined. She was to be 
the helper, the comforter, the inspirer, the guerdon of man in his ^ 
struggle towards loftier forms of existence. When man fell on the 
upward path, woman’s hand was to be stretched to raise him ; when 
man went wandering away on ill and savage courses, woman was to 
wait patientl}'- over her spinning-wheel, ready to welcome and to 
pardon the returning prodigal; when the eyes of man grew weary 
in watching for the inoming-star, its rays were to flash through the 
crystp-l tears of woman.^ But in A BolVs House he confronted his 
audience with a new conception. Woman was no longer to be the 
shadow following man, or if you will, a skiit^leka attending man, but 
an independent entity, with purposes and moral functions of her 
own. Bbsen’s favourite theory of the dominatiefi of the individual 
had hitherto been confined to one sdk ; here he carries it over boldly 
to the Other. The heroine of ^Hfiiise, the puppet in that 

establishment /jowr rire, is Nora Helmar, the wife of a Christiania 
barrister. The character is drawn upon childish lines, which often 
may remind the English reader of Dora in David Copperfield, She 
has, however, passed beyond the Dora stage when ’the play opens. 
She is the mother of children, she has been a wife for half a dozen 
years. *But the spoiling of injitdicious parents has been succeeded 
by the spoiling of a weak and silly husband. Nora rehiains childish, 
irrational, concentrated on tiny carc^ and empty interests, without 
self-control or self-respect. Her doctor and her husband have told 
her not to give way to ller passion for candy ” in any of its seduc¬ 
tive forms ; but she is introduced to us greedily mating macaroons 
on the sly, and drying that she has touched one when suspicion is 
aroused. 

Here, then, in Nora Hclnuii', the poet starts with the figure of 
a woman in whom the results* of the dominant will of man, stulti¬ 
fying the powers and gifts of womanhood, are seen in their extreme? 

(1) In his early historical tragedy of The Pretemiirs Ibsen had put it: “ To love,“to 
sacrifice aJJ and to bo forgotten—that is woman’s saga.” 

VOL. XLV. N.S. t 
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preceded his next public appearance, he gave^ great 
attentiom to the question of form, and his second sociaf 
was a much more serious affair. 
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development. Environed by selfish kindness, petted and spoiled for 
thirty years of dwarfed existence, this pretty, playful, aip.iable, and 
apparently happy little wife is really a tragical victim of masculine 
egotism. A nature ^exorbitantly des^ous of leaning on a stronger 
will has been seized, condemned, absorbed by the natures of her 
father and her husband. She lives in them and by them, 
moral instincts of her own, 'or any law’ but their pleasure. The 
re^t of this weakness—this, as Ibsen conceives, criminaL subordina¬ 
tion of the individuality—is that when Nora is suddenly placed in a 
responsible p9sition, when circumstances demand from her a moral 
judgment, she has none to give; the safety, even the comfort, of the 
man she loves precede all other considerations, and with a light 
heart she forges a document to shield her father or to preserve her 
husband's name. She sacrifices honour for love, her conscience 
i)eing still in too rudimentary a state to understand that there can be 
any honour that is distinguishable from love. Thus Dora would 
have acted, if we can conceive Dora as ever thrown into circum¬ 
stances which would permit her to use the pens she was so patient 
in holding. But Nora Eelmar hao capacities of undeveloped cha¬ 
racter which make her far more interesting than the, to say the 
truth, slightly fabulous Dora. Her insipidity, her dollishness, come 
from the incessant repression of her family life. She i&j buried, as 
it were, in cotton-wool, swung into artificial sleep by the egotistical 
fondling of the men on whom she depends for emotional existence. 
But when once she^tears the wrappings away, and leaps from the 
pillowed hammock of her indolence, she rapidly develops an energy 
of her own, and the genius of the dramatlshis displayed >n tif'e rare 
skill with which he makes us witniss thtf various stages of this 
awaking. At last, in an extraordinary scene, she declares that 
she can no longer live in her doll's house ; husband and wife sit 
down at opposite ends of a table, and argue out the situation in a 
dialogue which covers sixteen pages, and Nora dashes out into the 
city, into the night; while the curtain falls as the front door bangs 
behind her. 

The World is always ready to disoues the problem of marriage, and 
this very fresh and odd version' of UEcole Femmes excited the 
greatest possible interest throughout the north of Europe. The close 
of the play, in particular, was a riddle hard to be deciphered. Nora, 
it was said, might feel that the only way to develpp her own indi¬ 
viduality was to leave her husband, hut why should she leave her 
children ? The poet evidently heldihe relation he had described to 
be such an immoral one, in the deepest and broadest sense, tbat the 
©nly way out of the difficulty was to out the Gordian knot, children 
or no children. In almost Nora's*'very last reply, moreover, there is 
a glimmer of relenting. The most wonderful of things may happen, 
she confesses; the reunion of a developed wife to a reformed bus- 
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tand is not^ she hints, beyond the range of what is possible. We 
are left with the conviction ttat it rests with him* with Helmar, to 
allow himself to be led through the fires o^ affliction to the feet of a 
Nora who shall no longer be a/doll. * * 

Ibsen’s dramas have a curious way of containing each the germ of 
the actjon of the next. As the relation of Bernick4o his wife sug¬ 
gests to us the whole plot df A DolFsm Souse, so the horrible incident 
of the diseased friend of the family, tlje dissipated and dying 
Bank, foreshadows the subject of Ghosts, This, or I am very mueb*^ 
mistaken, is one of the most thrilling and amazing woj^ks in modern 
literature. I know nothing to compare with it for shc^r moral 
horror except Le Crime et le Chdtiment. The ghosts, or revenants^ 
who give their name to this piece, are the results of self-indulgent 
egotism, 5f sensual hypocrisy, stalking through the lives of the 
next generation of men. These are the spectres of the pleasures ot 
the dead, the teeth of the children set on edge by those sour grapes 
that their fathers ate. The warping of individuality by hereditary 
weakness, caused by selfish indulgence, is the tragic central idea of 
the dreadful play of Ghosts, It opens with light comedy, but the 
plot instantly thickens. A wealthy widow, mother of one son, an 
interesting delicate youth who has chiefly resided in Paris, welcomes 
thaf son on his return to be present at the opening of an asylum 
which had been built in* honour of her husband’s nlemo^ 3 ^ He, the 
late Captain Alving, has been a pillar of society ” and of the 
Church. His wife knows, and always has known, that he was a 
person of hopelessly dissolute condj^ct, but her life during their mar¬ 
riage sacrificed to« a skilful conce;jlment of this fact, and since 
his death she has labom’ed less to preserve his reputation unsul¬ 
lied. Some remarks of her son Oswald about the non-matrimonial 
but yet faithful connections entered into so often by artists and men 
of letters in France—remarks made to the conventional and shallow 
Pastor Manders—lead to a discussion in which, after her son has left 
the rsom, Mrs. Alving tears the mask from the hypocrisy of her 
husband’s nast life and tbc torture of her own. She*relates a certain 
incident which finally opened her eyes to her husband’s nmral inca¬ 
pacity, and made her send her little’ son awaj^, as a baby, out of such 
corrISpting influences. • She has scarcely finished tolling* this story, 
which frightens Pastor Manders half out of his wits, when through 
a door left ajar jbhey hear Oswald repeating the particular offence, 
and, starting up, Mrs. Alving groans out the word Ghosts ! ” Her 
care has been in vain; the spqctre of hereditary vices has revisited * 
her swept and garnished hoiye. 

So far, no doubt, Alexander Dumas f k or even Sardou would gp. 
But Ibsen, in his daring realism, ^oes flinch farther still. The only 
confidant of Mrs. Alving, in the dreadful guard she kept over*the 
outward respectability of her husband, had been his physician, and 

i2 
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the poet, with imparalleled daring, pursues the phantoms into a still 
lower circle of hell. In her life of long-drawn moral anguish, in 
the sacrifice of her individuality to hypocritical shamg of every kind, 
the only reality which has e^aped the universal taint of falseness 
has been the mutual love of mother and son. She has separated 
herself all these years from Oswald, that his young life might be 
untouched by the moral miasma of his fhome, but she has .kept up 
close intimacy with* him by correspondence, and he loves her warmly. 
i:Now he has returned, ignorant of the truth about his father, and 
devoted to his mother, the latter hopes to enter at last upon a period 
of rest and happiness, in which she need pretend nothing and 
endure nothing, but lie at peace watching the growth of Oswald’s 
character. But she notices thas he drinks too freely, smokes too 
much, and seems always restless and listless. At last he confesses to 
her that he is never well, that his life is physically ruined, that his 
nerves and body are a wreck. The evil advances with the play. 
His brain rapidly softens; in the long and almost intolerably affect¬ 
ing scene with which the play ends his reason flickers out, and the 
spectator, when the curtain falls, is left uncertain whether his 
mother will, or will not, indulge his last conscious wish, and cut his 
senseless second childhood short with a dose of morphia. It is 
hardly possible, in addressing the prudish English reader, to suggest 
the real meaning of the whole thing. Ghosts! ghosts! the avenging 
deities born of the unclean blood that spurtled from the victim of 
Cronos ! How any human creature can see the play acted through 
without shrieking with mental ai^guish, I cannot tell. Perhaps the 
distraction of the scene makeg^it a littloiless terrible to witnese^than 
to read. As literature, at all events^t if anything exists outside 
.^schylus and Shakespea^ie more direct in its appeal to the con- ' 
science, more solemn, more poignant, than the last act of QhostSy I 
at least do not know where to look for it. 

A storm of ill-will from the press was at first the only welcome 
which Ghosts received. It w^as not possible that it should be (vther- 
wiso. Conventional readers were shocked by the theme, and the 
drastic treatment of the theme; artisiic readers could not reconcile 
themselves to such an outrage upon dramatic tradition. The tide 
soon turnect; the amazing power and originality of .the drama,"'and 
its place iivits author’s work, v-crc presently perceived. In the mean¬ 
time the wash-pot of journalism was pouted ove^ the poet. A 
yeai later he took his revenge in the interesting* novelette in dia- 
•loguc—1*01- it really cannot be called .a play—named Enemy of 

the People, Bjorason had been saying,^ith his careless vehemence, 
‘'Jhe majority is always right;” Ibsen sardonically answers. 

Excuse me, the majority is never Yight! ” The hero of An Enemy 
of fhe People is a sort of Henrik Ibsen in practical life, a critic who 
is execrated because he tells the unvarnished truth to unwilling 
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ears. The poet is, if it be possible, less optimistic in this than even 
in his preceding drama. The situation is this. A certain Dr. Tomas 
Stockmann has made*the ^rtune of a littte Norwegian seaside 
watering-place, by developing its natural resources, and by creating 
public baths, which are a centre of popular attraction. This little 
impoverished community has found,^ thanks to Dr. Stockmann, that 
its speculation in tho baths has proved to be “a broken hill.*^ JJn- 
happily, Dr. Stockmann, whc is physician and sanitary ofiB.cer to 
the town as well as director of the baths, di^icovers that the drainage 
system of the place is defective, and that the water is*full of impuri¬ 
ties. He warns the municipality in vain. To make a’lterations 
would frighten away the public and afPect, perhaps destroy, the popu¬ 
larity of *the watering-place ; and besides, there is no other outlet for 
the drainage of the tan-works of an influential citizen. The munv 
cipality determines nothing must be done. Dr. Stockmann then 
appeals to the newspapers on both sides; they are unanimous that 
nothing must be printed. He summons a public meeting : it hijses 
him down and will let nothing be said.* It is at this meeting that 
they whom he has for so many years sustained and benefited howl 
at him as “ an enemy of the people.” He is boycotted, stoned,' 
and driven from the town, merely for saying alond what every one 
privately knows to be the truth. 

The allegory is transparent, and the play is really a piece of 
rather violent personal polemic. The story would make an interest¬ 
ing novel; it hardly pndures dramatic treatment. The wprk, how- 
cver^remains so far jiraraa^ically true that Dr. Stockmann is in no 
personal degree Ibsea him^lf, or even* a mere mouthpiece for his 
ideas, but represents a type, a temperaiaient, of a very conceivable 
and consistent kind. He is a Radical so intense tbat the business of 
radicalism itself is as hateful to him as any other form of political 
jugglery. Absolute honesty, at whatever cost; absolute devotion to 
indipduality, no matter who is offended ; these are the only rules for 
conduct that he recognises. Accordingly, while Scandinavian criti¬ 
cism has been almost unanimous in holding that An Eiiemy of the 
People is below the level of its author’s works, and has something 
provincial and temporary in its evolution, I cannot but hold Dr. 
Stockmann to 'be one of the most original, and to me most distinct, 
of Ibsen’s creations. There is a great deal of Count Tolstoi in him, 
but whether Ibseji knew aoiything of the'^personal life and character 
of the great Russian so long ago as 1882 I cannot tell. 

In Aw Enemy of the People the animal spirits of the poet seemed to 
support him on a high wave of indignant idealism. He declared the 
majority tame and cowardly and hypocritical, it is true, but vowed 
that the good man, even if quite solitary, may find his virtue his own 
reward, and exult like the sons of the morning. But all this physical 
glow of battle had faded out when ho came to write The Wild Dwei, 
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a strange, inelan«holy, and pessimistii; drama, almost without a ray 
of light from end to end. This is a very long play, by far the 
most extended of the scries, and is,yDn thb whole,* the least inter¬ 
esting to read, although, like all its author's works, it possesses 
scenes of a thrilling vivacity. The wild duck which gives its name 
to the piece is an unhappy bird- which, is kept in captivify in a 
gajyet, and is supposed to be shot at last with a pistol by a morbid 
little girl. Tin fortunately it is herself the little girl is found to have 
shot, and by no meiins accidentally. The hero is a most distressing 
Gregers W(TJe, a type of the new ncvrotic class : a wiiak and blood¬ 
less crGa*:ur(% full of half-formed aspirations and half-delirious hopes 
for the fiifure of humanity. In The WM Duck cynical selfishness is 
absolutely dominant; it has it all its own way to the end, and, if 
J comprehend the undercurrent of the plot at all, the ideal spirit of 
goodness is the untamed bird in close and miserable garret, captive 
to circumstances, and with no hope of escape. There is really not a 
character in the hook that inspires confidence or liking. I confess a 
preference for the merry Dr.^Helling, with liis monstrous set 

of immoral paradoxes. The photographer. Helling Ekdal, who Lullies 
* the wild duck and drives his relatives crazy with his hateful tricks 
and his manners, is almost beyond what a reader can bear. I read 
The Wild Dttck on deck as I crossed the Atlantic in the winter of its 
publicaiion, and T shall always idonlify its gloomy pages with the 
desolate environment of the dreadful ocean. The Wild Duck is not 
the k*In(^ of imaginative literature that JSdr.^Lang would appear to 
hanker aflcr. It is not an anodyne by any means; apd jt is a 
medicine I do not quite understand hoyr the,dose is expected to act. 
There can he no doubt thjit it is hy far the most difficult of Ibsen's 
dramas for a reader to comprehend. I am told, however, that it is 
effective enough on the stage. ' 

In Ilo-'<r}terfiholm Ibsbn rose again to the height of his genius. 
This is no less sad a play than the most mournful of its^ pre¬ 
decessors, but it labours under no obscurity of motive or sluggish- 
nesB of story. It is charged to an extraordinary degree with the 
explosive elements of modern thought and morals, and it is a chain 
of veritably ethical surprises. It closcp, as we shall see, in litter 
darkness, but in the course of the piece so many flashing threads 
of hope and love have been introduced that the entire web cannot 
be pronounced dismal. It is a story of,what the,French call tine fin 
_ de race. At the old manor-house of Rosmersholm, the family of 
Eosmer have lived for generation al'ter generation, conservative, 
honourable, and reserved. The Rosmers have always been distin¬ 
guished, they have never been amusing. No Rosmer has ever been 
knqjvn to laugh, and their prestige has spread a kind of anti-hilari¬ 
ous tradition around them. In the neighbourhood of Rosmersholm 
it has long been considered ungentleman-like to be merry. The 
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last of the Eosmers, Johannes formerly priest of tjje parish, remains 
in the house, its latest representative. His wife, Beate, who long 
had languished in a melancholy and distracted •state, drowned her¬ 
self just outside the door, in the mill-dsim, a little more than a year 
before the play begins. Yet much earlier than that a poor but 
extrerfloly clever girl from^Pinmark, Rebecca West,*had entered the 
household, and gradually had obtained complete moral author!^ in 
it. Rebecca "^^est is one of Ibsen’s moftt admirable creations. She 
is an adventuress, as much as was our other friend of the name, MislT" 
Sharp. But there is a great distinction between the two Beckies. 
rRebecca West thirsts for 2 ^ 0 wer, for influence, for indepenckince, and 
she is scarcely more scrupulous than Becky Sharp, but intellectually 
and spiritually she is a very much finer creature. In a certain sense 
she is beneficent; her instincts arc certainly distinguished, and even 
splendid ; had slio been completely successful, she would have been 
an exceptionally admired member of society. She comes into the 
morbid and melancholy environment of the Rosmers, with all her 


warmth of vitality, 
bilitutc the family. 


She is fired with a longing to save and to reha- 
She secs that Beate is past helping, and she 


therefore sweeps her away into the mill-dam as fast as she can ; she. 


sees that Johannes, with his beautiful mind and delicate, harmonious 
ideas, can be redeemed, if only Beate is got rid of. But with Beate 
must go the old conservative religion, the old high and dry politics. 
Johannes Rosmer musl free himself from prejudice, as Rebecca has 
freest*herself. After Beute’s suicide, things gradually grow more 
hopeful in the sad old house. * Rosmer and Rebecca, always on 
the Tooting* of frienSs only, remairi* together, and become more 
and more attached to one*auother, Rosmer takes the coloui* of 


Rebecca in all things; accepts the radicalism that she, a nameless 


daughter of the people, delights in ; gradually drops the Christianity 
that she disdains. But meanwhile a strange psyjchological change 
has taken place in her own ideas. Passionately in love with Rosmer, 
it has been her constant disap'poiutment that he, with his old-world 
honour and his Rosmer timidity, has never suggested any closer 
relation between them than fh*at of friendship. But as months pass 
on^ she catches his sensitive distinction; Anteros takes the place of 
Eros in her Ifreast, and in her new intensity of spiritualised affec¬ 
tion, she cannot think otherwise of herself than as Rosmer’s friend. 


Her old work as an adventuress, however, revenges itself ; their fair 
companionship is rudely broken into from without. To prevent the 
scandal which idle tongues* have raised, Rosmer, deeply shocked, 
offers instant marriage t(5 Rebecca. But, in the meanwhile, con¬ 
science has brought up before her tl^e spectre of Beate, persecuted 
to her death, and she dares not accept. Rosmer finds that the last of 
a veperated race cannot with impunity break all the political, moral, 
and religious traditions of his family. He is solitary in his freedom 
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of mind, and even between Rebecca and himself the demon of doubt 
has penetrated. At last, after Rebecca has, b}’’ a full confession, 
sacrificed all to recover Rpsmer's love, and lias not regained it fully, 
they arrive at the defennination to end their confused and hopeless re¬ 
lations by plunging together into the mill-dam where Beate drowned 
herself. Their‘SuioiSe is observed, at the very close of the play, by 
an old woman, from the windows of the ihanor-house; and the house 
of ^losmer has fallen. TJje most obvious of many morals in this 
^striking play is that new faith, modern ideas in ethics and religion, 
cannot with safety be put into old bottles. Opinions may perforce 
be altered, but the hereditary tendency remains, paralyzing the will. 

Since the earlier part of this article was written, I have received 
Ibsen’s Christmas gift to his admirers, his new drama of The Lady from 
the Sea. Perhaps the charm of novelty has biassed me, but I think 
dot; I fancy this new work will be admitted to be one of the 
brightest jewels in the poet’s crowm. He has never been more daring 
in his analysis of character, never more brilliant in his evolution of 
it, than here ; and there is thrown over the whole play a glamour of 
poetry, of mystery, of landticape-beauty, which has not appeared in 
Ibsen’s work, to anything like the same extent, since Ter Gynt. 
And, moreover, after so many tragedies, this is a comedy. The title 
can scarcely he translated, because a havfrue is a mermaid, a “ sea- 
lady,” and there is an under-incaning in this. It is the old story of 
the mortal who “loft lonely for ever tlie kings of the sea.” In a 
little coast-town of Norway—very possibly the poet’s birtbplaco, 
Skien—the district physician, IV'. Wangel,* being left a widower 
with two daughters, thinks h^^ will niuriy again. But'at tfielhouth 
of the fjord, in a lighthouse on a desolate skerry, an exquisite girl 
lives with her father, tlie keeper. Wan gel makes her acquaintance, 
falls in love with her, and persuades hej- to marry him. He frankly 
tells her of his ow,n previous happy marriage, and she confesses it is 
not the first time she has been wooed. But the alliance is a for¬ 
tunate one, until she loses her firstborn and only child. Fronl that 
time she beoomQ,s gloomy, wayward, and morbid, and though she 
loves her husband, she seems divided-from him. She is still to all the 
town “the lady from the.sea,” the" sea-wife. She pines for the roaring 
tides, for the splendour and resonance of the unconqueiiablo ocean, and 
nothing takes the place of the full salt breeze she has abandoned. 
Sh<? bathes every day in the harbour, but she disdains these tame and 
spiritless waters of the fjord, and declare^ii that they do her no good. 
She has lived the very life of the sea^ her blood has tides in it, is 
subject to ebb and flow. She has been transplanted too late from her 
ocean-rock ; she pines like a sea-weed in a tank or a petrel in a cage. 

But there is more than this to afflidt her spirit. The old alliance she 
hinted at was a betrothal to a nameless man, a Finn, nursed, perhaps, 
by some storm-gatberiug witch, mate of a ship, who has exercised an 
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absorbing influence over he^ He is a creature of the sea, a sort of 
impersonation of the waves. She confesses all this to her husband, 
and tells him that she oaie day received a ictteri^^from this man, sum¬ 
moning her to a rendezvous 6ii a descflate promontory. When she 
got there he told her that he had murdercA his captain (a godly 
slaughter, by his own account), and was now flying from justice. 
He took a ring from her, tied it tb*one of his own, and flu^^ it 
out to sea. The result of this^enforced 'betrothal, to which her own 
will was never a partner, is that she feels ever more and more the sea, 
embodied in this wild, seafaring Finn, coming between her and her 
husband. At last, in the play, the Finn comes back to diaim her, 
and it is not until her husband leaves her perfectly free to choose 
between the two men, and liberates her individual responsibility, that 
the morbid charm is broken, and she rapturoxisly selects to reraaiij 
with her husband, while the merman goes flcsperatcly down into his 
waters. It is impossible here to give the smallest idea of the 
imagination, subtlety, and wit concentrated in carrjdng out this 
curious sto^J^ The Lady from the Sea is connected with the pre¬ 
vious plays by its emphatic defence of individuality and its state¬ 
ment of the imperative necessity of developing it; but the tone 
is quite unusually sunny, and without a tinge of pessimism. It is 
in some Vespects the reverse of Rosmer^holm; the bitterness of 
restrained and baulked individuality, which ends in death, being 
contrasted with the sweetness of emancipated and gratified individu- 
ality^pjvLich leads to healtji and peace. * ^ 

Here must be drawii to a close 'this brief and imperfect sketch of 
the grtaf Nof’wcgian f>oet’8 s*eveii social ^dramas. I have spoken of 
them merely from the literary side ; much could and should he said 
of them from the theatrical,^ It is easy to he led away into extra¬ 
vagant praise of what is comparatively little known. Perhaps better- 
equipped critics than myself, if they read Banish,- would say that 
they found Ibsen occasionally provincial, sometimes obscure, often 
fantafftic and enigmatical. Thebe to whom the most modern spirit in 
literature is distasteful, who see nothing but the* stitches of the 
canvas in the vast pictures of* Tolstoi, would reject Ibsen, or would 
hark back to his old sweet, flute-like lyrics. * But others, ^who believe 
that literature is aliv5, and must progress over untrodden ground 
with unfamiliar steps, will recognise a singular* greatness in this 
series of social dramas, and will not grudge a place for Henrik 
Ibsen among the' foremost European writers of the nineteenth, 
century. 

Edmund Gosse. 

a course of lectures on the Modem 
Drama, at the Royal Institution, hy Mr. William Archer. In the course of the 0 ^ond 
of these he spoke in a very interesting: manner of Ibsen as an acting dramatist. I fegret 
that these valuahlo lectures have not been published and were not apparently reported. 


(1) Last spring I had the pleasure of ay.en^ing 
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TiH 4 ancient city of Bokhara still deserves its title of A1 Sherif, or 
^the Noble. Eor though it is no longer the capital of a great sove¬ 
reign, or, as it once wap, the Athens of Central Asia; though it no 
more contains, as it did in the time of Master Anthony Jenkinson, 
Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, many houses, temples, and 
monuments of stone sumptuously builded and gilt, and specially 
Bath stones, so artificially built that the like thereof is* not in the 
*worldc’*; though decay is unmistakably written upon its features, 
and the curtain of civilization is fast descending with reixiorseless 
folds upon the stage of religious fanaticism and princely pomp; yet 
this mysterious and, till lately, inaccessible city, is still a rare and 
romantic spectacle. Its crowded bgizaars present a microcosm of the 
unchanging East, and in the interval before the old life and ti’adi- 
tions die out they shine with the strange luminousness of the Oriental 
sunset under which they have grown. Bokhara’s patent of nobility 
among cities is not yet extinguished. It may still boast au indi¬ 
viduality without an equal in Asia. 

Identified by some waiters with the Bazaria of Quintus Curtius, 
geucraUy derived from the Sanskrit mrtno^Vihara, or a coTlCge of 
wise men, associated in local legend with the^mythical^horg Afrasiab, 
there is little doubt that Bokhara is q^ne of most ancient cities in 
the East. Since it emerged into the light of history about 700 a.d., 
it has been alternately the spoil of the most famous conquerors and 
the* capital of the greatest kings. *Lrnder the Iranian Samanid 
dynasty, who niled for a hundred and thirty years till 1000 a.d., 
it was regarded as a pillar of Islam and as the pride of Asia^ Stu¬ 
dents flocked ^to its universities, where the most learned mullahs 
lectured^ pilgrims crowded its sfirines. A proverb said, “In all 
other parts of the 'vj'orld light descends upon earth, from holy 
Bokhara it ascends.” Well-built cauals carried streams of «water 
through the city ; luxuriant fruit-trees cast a shadow in its gardenfe; 
its silkworms spun the finest silk in Asia, its warehouses overflowed 
with carpets aud hrocadbs ; the commerce of thq East and West met 
• and changed hands in its caravanserais ; and the fluctuations of its 
market determined the exchange of the East. The Samanids were 
succeeded by the Turki Seljuks and the princes of Kharezm; aniJ 
then, like a storm from the desert, there swept down upon Bokhara 
the pitiless fury of the Mongol, engulfing] all in a like cataclysm 
of ruin. Jagatai and Oktai, sons of Jenghiz Khan, made some 
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amends, by beneficent and mbrciful nile, for the 5,trocities of their 
father; and it was about this time that^the ^Ider brothers Polo, 
making their first voyage to^the East^ “ si viiMrent a une cite qui 
est appelee Bocara, moult noble et grant.” A change of ownership 
occurred when about 1400 a.j). the great Conqueror Timur—great, 
whether we regard him as savage,,as soldier, or as statesman— 
overran the East, and established a Tartar dynasty that lasted a 
hundred years—a period wEich has been termed the Bokharar 
Renaissance. Another wave of conquest, th^ tJzbeg Tartars, ensued, 
again bringing to the surface two great names, that of Sheibani 
Mehemmed Kban, who overthrew the Timurid sovereigns and esta¬ 
blished an ethnical ascendancy that has lasted since; and Abdullah 
Khan, the national hero of Bokhara, which owed to his liberal tastes 
much of its later architectural glory, its richly endowed colleges* 
and its material prosperity. Subsequent dynasties, exhibiting a 
sorrowful record of incapacity, fanaticism, and decay, witnessed the 
gradual contraction of the once mighty empire of Transoxiana into 
a petty khanate. It is true that Boldiara still refers with pride to 
the rule of Amir Maasum, founder of the present or Manghit reign¬ 
ing family in 1784; but a bigoted devotee, wearing the dress and 
imitating,thc life of a dervish, was a poor suhstitxito for the mighty 
sovereigns of the past. The dissolution of the times, yearly sinking 
into a deeper slough of vice, venality, and superstition, was fitly 
expressed in the character and reign of his grandson, the infamous 
Nuerullah (1826—18GQ), ^vhose son, Moza£fur-ed-din (186(V—1885), 
succe^V^ly the foe, the all}’', and the puppet of Russia, has left to 
his heir, the reigning Amir,capital still breathing some of the 
aroma of its ancient glory, hut a power* whose wings have been 
ruthlessly clipped, and a kingdom indebted for a nominal indepen¬ 
dence to the calculating prudence rather than to the generosity of 
Russia. 

English imagination has for centuries been stirred by the romantic 
associations of Bokhara, but English visitors have r 4 ircly penetrated 
to the spot. The first who rea^^hed its walls was the enterprising 
merchant already named, Mastor Anthony Jenkinson, who was dis¬ 
patched on several adventurous expeditions to the East between 
1557 and 1572, acting in the double capacity of ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth and agent to the Muscovy Trading Company, 
which had been formed to -open up the trade with the East. He 
stayed two and a half months^ in the city, being treated with much 
consideration by the King, Abdullah Khan ; and has left a record of 
his journey and residence in Bokhara, the facts of which display a 
minute correspondence (at which no onfe acquainted with the magni¬ 
ficent immobility of the East would express surprise) with 4;he 
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customs and ma'iiners of to-day.^ In the eighteenth century the 
record was limited to three names: Colonel Garber in 1732, and 
Mr. George Thompson and Reynold Hogg ih 1741.®* In this century 
Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alexander Burnes, succeeded in reaching 
Bokhara from India in 1832, and in concluding a treaty of commerce 
with the Amir. Then in 1842^ came the horrible tragedy wKich has 
inscribed the names of Stoddart and Conolly in the martyrology of 
^English j)ioneer8 in the East. Sen*i. in 1838 and 1840 upon a mis¬ 
sion of diplomatic negotiation to the khanates of Central Asia, 
whose sympathies Great Britain desired to enlist in consequence of 
her advance into Afghanistan, they were thrown by the monster 
Nasrullah into a foul subterranean pit, infested with vermin, were 
subjected to abominable torture, and finally were publicly beheaded 
.in 1842. Dr. Wolff, the missionary, travelling to Bokhara in 1843, 
in order to clear up their fate, ran many risks, but at length escaped 
with his life. For forty years, however, owing partly to the terror 
inspired by this disaster and to the perils of the journey, partly to 
the increasing infiuence of' Russia,,who did not encourage English 
intruders upon her new preserves, not a single Englishman set foot 
in Bokhara. A deep mystery overhung the place like a cloud, from 
which occasionally peeped the glint of Russian arms, or rang the 
voice of Russian cannon. A flash of light was thrown upon the 
prevailing darkness 'about half-way through this period by the 
heroic voyage of the Hungarian Vamb^ry, who penetrated to Bok¬ 
hara in.^tlie garb of a mendicant dervish in 1803, and who^work, 
being published in English, awoke profound sei^sati[tn^in this 
country.® In 1873, Dr. Schuyler, tjie Ani^erican, visited Bokhara 
under Russian patronage^ in his tour through the Czar’s dominions 
in Central Asia, and wrote a work which may be described as monu¬ 
mental, and is still a classic on the sdOject."* Dr. Laiisdell, tbo so- 
called missionary, was the next English visitor to Wolff, in 1882. I 
do not know of any others till the small batch who have, not with¬ 
out difficulty, obtained leave to go since the Trans-Caspian Railway 
was made, aTid of whom I was fortunate enough to be one. 

Russia may point to the history gf'her dealings with Bokhara and 
to the present condition of that State wjth n 9 t unreasonable satisfac¬ 
tion as a successful diplomatic achievement. Without putting herself 
to the risk or expanse of annexation, leaving the Amir on his throne 
and the mullahs in theii- mosques, allo\Y^ing the embers of fanaticism 

to smoulder slowly into ashes, she has appropriated the richest and 

% 

Voyages in Hussia and Persia^ ty Anthony Jenkinson and other English- 
ijien. Edited fur the Hakluyt Society hy E. I). Moi’gan, 188G. 

(2) Vide Profeasor Grigorioif's criticisiup of Vambery’s Sistory of Bokhara^ in the 
Apnendix to Schuyler’s Ttirkistan^ vol. i. 

(3) T'*‘aveh in Central AsiOy by Arminius Vambery. 

(4) Turkestmiy by Eugene Schuyler. 2 vols. 
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most fertile part of the old Khanate, containing the renowned capital 
of Timur, Samarkand, and including the upper and middle valleys 
of the Zerafshan, which place at her mercy the entire water supply 
of Bokhara ; she has obtained possession, of all the posts required by 
her strategical needs, including the command,of the water-way of 
the Oxjis; and thus having drawn her coils tightly round the 
victim, can gaze with amusfed indiffe/enco upon its restricted move¬ 
ments and quaint though powerless contortions. This process of ab¬ 
sorption has been as rapid as it has been complete. It was only in 1869 
that Russia commenced her conquering march against Turkestan. It 
was not fill 1866 that Cossack and TJzbeg met on the battle-field. In 
1868 Samarkand was captured, and a treaty was concluded with 
Mozaffur-ed-din, by which the Zerafshan province was torn from his 
dominions,*and a substantial indemnity exacted from his revenues, 
the Amir himself being left an ostensible sovereignty which he was ” 
too astute to jeopardise and too impotent to strengthen. A second 
treaty in 1873 still further defined his subordination and sealed the 
ascendancy of Russia. When the old man died in 1885 his subjects 
might either deplore a reign which had allowed a historic monarchy 
to dwindle into a feudatory state, or felicitate the cunning that had 
saved an expiring order from total extinction. To his prudent sub¬ 
servience his son owes the fact that there is still an Amir of Bokhara, 
and that the distinction of being the Last of the Manghits has been 
postponed for another generation. 

W])qn the Russians started their military railway from the shores 
of the Caspian in 1881,order to assist the campaign against the 
TurkoK53iT8 of the Resort, it was neve& expected that it would be 
carried farther east thfin thtroases which skirt the lofty mountain 
border of Khorasan. Any one who had th^ contemplated a railway 
to Bokhara the Noble would have boon derided as a lunatic, Russia 
still kept up an outward show of respect, less for tbe sovereign than 
for his capital, to which even Russian visitors were not encouraged 
to go,» and which to every one else remained an impenetrable 
mystery. With the annexation of Merv, however, in 1884, and the 
risk of war with England, an c-xtension became desirable. The rails 
were pushed forward with alarmed rapidity to Merv and to the Oxus, 
the IStter of which they reaefhed in January, 1888. There remained 
only a gap of two hundred and thirty miles to Samarkand, the military 
centre of Russian Central Asia; and though the greater part of this 
stretch lay through^Bokharaii territory, yet the conditions which I 
have described will prepare the reader to hear that Bokharan scruples, 
if they existed, were not ovcri.ly expressed, and that the name Bok¬ 
hara shortly figured among the stations in the columns of the Trans- 
Caspian Bradshaw. 

Some concession, however, was made to native susceptibilities; for 
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at first tfie attitude of tlie Bokliariots towards the railway was one 
of undisguised suspicion. It was regarded as foreign, subversive, 
anti-national, and Qven Qatanic. Shaitan^s Arba, ^or the DeviFs 
Wagon, was what they called, it. Accordingly it was stipulated that 
the railway should as far as possible avoid the cultivated land, and 
should pass at a distance of ten miles from the city of Bqjchara. 
This suggestion the Russians were not averse to adopting, as it sup- 
plie?f them with an excuse fpr building a rival Russian town around 
-the station buildings, and for establishing a cantonment of troops to 
protect the latter, a step which might have been fraught with 
danger ip the nearer neighbourhood of the capital, Now, however, 
the Bokhariots are victims to much the same regrets as the wealthy 
English landowners, who, when the railway was first introduced 
in this country, opposed at any cost its passage through their pro¬ 
perty. Already when the first working train steamed into Bokhara 
wdth rolling stock and material for the continuation of the line, the 
natives crowded down to see it, and half in fear, half in surprise, 
jumped into the empty wagons. Presently apprehension gave way 
to ecstasy. As soon as the line was in working order they would 
crowd into the open cars in hundreds, waiting for hours in sunshine, 
rain, or storm, for the engine to puff and the train to move. I found 
the third-clasvS carriages reserved for Mussulman passengers* crammed 
to suffocation, just as they are in India ; the infantile mind of the 
Oriental deriving an endless delight from an excitement which he 
makes not the slightest effort to analyse or to solve. Etiquette pre¬ 
vents the Amir himself from travflling by'a method so repugnant to 
Oriental tradition; but he fxhibits a.11 the iijtercst* of >r3tictant 
ignorance, and seldom inteiwiews a Russian without inquiring about 
its progress.^ 

In a short time the new Russian town of which I have spoken 
will start into being, plots of land adjoining the railway have been 
eagerly bought up by commercial companies, who will transfer their 
headquarters hither from the native city. An imposing station 
building had, 'wb-cn I visited it, risen to the height of two courses of 
stone above the ground. Barracks to be built; streets will be 
laid out; a Residency wiU receive the Russian diplomatic Agent to 
the Amir, tVho now lives in the capital under linjitations arfting 
from his restricted surroundings, and from the fact that according to 
Bokharan etiquette every distinguished stranger in the city, himself 
included, becomes ipso facto a guest of ♦■the Amic, and is supplied 
' wdth board and lodging. In another, decade the new Bokhara will 
have attracted to itself much of the importance of the ancient city; 

and with its rise and growth the prestige of the latter must inevit- 

• 

{l\ Vide Jiuchara noch mid twr <fe7’ Translaspischai Eisenbahn, Von Staatstrath Dr. 
O. Heyfelder. Unaero Zeit, Leipzig, Oct., 1888. 
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ably decline. Thus by a seeming concession to native sentiment 
the Russians are in reality playing tbeir own game! 

For some while before arriving at the stj,tion Jhe shaft of a lofty 
minaret soaring above tie trees, and the outlin^ of a swelling azure 
dome, had indicated to us the vicinity of a centre of population. 
The flat-roofed houses of Eastern towns can never be seen at a 
distance save from a much superior height. An Englishman could not 
approach a spot linked by such mournful associations to the history 
of his countr)'-, involved till lately in sucfi a cloud of darkness, with-, 
out a thrill at once of excitement and of emotion. The fact that he 
was doing without difficulty and in comfort what more adventurous 
spirits had only accomplished before at nameless risk, could not 
detract from either sensation. Bokhara, which ho was approaching, 
might stiH be called a virgin city. Under a Tartar dynasty it yet 
breathed the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights^ and rose like an* 
enchanted island from an ocean of disillusion. Trusting ourselves 
to a caltehe drawn by a troika, or team of three horses abreast, 
which had been sent down from the Russian Embassy in the city to 
meet us, w^e started for the capital. But^for this good fortune we 
might have been compelled to make the journey either on donkey- 
back or in one of the huge wooden springless carts of the country called 
arhds, the^ wheels of which are from eight to ten feet high, and 
on whose elevated floor the natives squat contentedly, while the 
driver, usually seated on a saddle on the horse^s back, urges the 
vehicle in the most casual manner over inequalities that would upset 
any less clumsy construction. Dpnkeye appeared to be the most 
populsifc-enetkod of lov)motian, it beiijg considered undignified in 
that country to walk. «Two and even three men sit astride of the 
same diminutive animal, dangling their legs to the ground; or a 
bearded veteran, with his knees tilted up to his chin by the ridicu¬ 
lously short stirrups, would be seen perched upon ^ heap of saddle¬ 
bags, with a blue bale reared up behind him, which closer inspection 
revealed to be a daughter or a wife. Blinding clouds of dust, stirred 
by the great traffic, rolled along the road, which lay l^etween orchards 
of mulberries, peaches, figs, apd vines, or between fields •in which 
the second grain crop of the year was already springing, or where 
himtireds of ripje melons littered the ground. We passed through 
several villages of low clay houses where dusty trees overhung the 
dry watercourses and thirsty camels stood aboul the wells, skirted 
a summer palace of the Amir surrounded by a mighty wall of sun- 
dried clay, and at length sav^ drawn out in a long line before us * 
the lofty ramparts of the city, with buttresses and towers, eight miles 
round, and pierced by eleven gates, open from sunrise to sunset, bpt 
hermetically closed at that hour'against either exit or entrance till 
the morrow. • 
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Entering by of these, the Sallia«Khani, we made our way for 
over two miles through a bewildering labyrinth of streets and alleys 
to the Russian Embassy, situated near the Uglan Gate, at the far end 
of the city. This is a large native house with an extensive fruit- 
garden surrounded by a clay wall, which was lent to the Russians 
by the Amir, who had confiscated it from its former owner, both for 
their own accommodation and "for the entertainment of all distin¬ 
guished guests. The servants, horses, grocery, and food are supplied 
***by the Amir, one of whose ofiicers, called the Mirakhur, lives in the 
outer court, ard sits for the most part of the day smoking a pipe 
and tranquilly surveying operations. In one court are picketed the 
horses of the Russian guard, consisting of twenty Cossacks of the 
Ural. In the next arc several guest-chambers, whose furi^iture con¬ 
sists of a carpet, a rope bedstead, and a table ; and in a third are the 
offices and reception-rooms of the Embassy, all on a scale of similar 
unpretentiousness and in pure native style. On our table was spread 
every morning a dastarkhan (literally table-napkin) or collation of 
sugar-plums, dried raisins, sweetmeats, and little cakes, together with 
a huge flat slab of brown bread—the traditional hospitality of the 
Amir. We never knew what to do with these dainties, which were 
not altogether to English taste, and the various plates with their con¬ 
tents became quite a nuisance. Washing was rather a difficulty, 
because the only jug known to the natives is a brass ewer, which 
holds about as much as a teapot \ and the only basin a receptacle 
with iU small bowl > in the middle of .a large brim, the ^ idea 
being that it is sufficient for water to be poured over the hands 
to ensure ablution. I created a greht sensation with an*'india- 
rubber bath. Every morning the atttodants brought in the pro¬ 
visions of the day for the entire household, consisting of mut¬ 
ton, phickens, and fruit; but the uneertain arrival and quantity 
of these rendered' the hour of meals rather precarious. We were 
most hospitably welcomed by the Russian attache, who, in the 
absence of M. Tcharikoff, tlie resident, was acting as charge- 
trajfaires, lie soemed to be overwhelmed with business, and depu¬ 
tations of *tbe Amir’s ministers and other gorgeously robed officials 
wore coming in and out *thc entire day. If we lost our way in^ the 
town, which it was almost impossible hot tb do, we had only to 
mention Eltchikhauch, the name of the Embassj'', to be at once 
shown the direction. I rqmember that us we reached our destination 
^the siin was sinking. As its last rays lit up the horizon and threw 
the outline of dome and tower into picturesque relief, there rang 
through the cool calm air a chorus of piercing cries. The muezzins 
fr©m a hundred minarets were calling the people to the Namaz, or 
evening prayer. In Bokhara, wffierc the Mussulmans affect to be 
great purists, the Eziin, as it is called, is recited instead of chanted, 
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the latter being thought a heterodox corruption. For a minute or 
two the air is a Babel of sound. Then all sinks irfto silence and the 
shadows descend. At night the only souijd is melancholy beat 
of the watchman's drum as he. patrols the streets with a lantern, no 
one being suffered abroad at that hour. 

Bokhara is still a great city, for it numbers approximately one 
hundred thousand souls. Of these -only one hundred and fifty are 
Europeans, nearly all of them Russians, Germane, or Poles, ‘"The 
bulk of the native populatiod are Tajiks, the aboriginal Iranian 
stock, who may generally be distinguished from their Tartar brethren 
by the clearness and often by the brightness of their comjjlexions, 
by the light colour of their hair and beards, sometimes a chestnut or 
reddish brown, and by their more refined features. Tajik and Uzbeg 
alike are 3 handsome race, and a statelier urban population I never 
saw than in the streets and bazaars of the town. Every man grow^ 
a beard and wears an abundant white turban, consisting in the case 
of the orthodox of forty folds, and a long robe or khalat of striped 
cotton, or radiant silk, or parti-coloured cotton and silk. Boldiara 
has long set the fashion in Ceiita’al Asia ifi the matter of dress, and 
is the great clothes mart of the East. Here the richness of Oriental 
fancy has expressed itself in the most daring but artistic combinations 
of colour.^ The brightest crimson and blue and purple and orange 
are juxtaposed or interlaced; and in Bokhara Joseph would have 
been looked upon as the recipient of no peculiar favour in the gift 
of a coat of many colours. Too often there is the most glaring 
contrast between the splefldour of Jhe exterior and the poverty that 
it coveaftp Many of tlje people are wj*etchedly poor; but living is 
absurdly cheap, and your pauper, undaunted by material woes, 
walks abroad with the dignity of a patriarch and in the garb of a 
prince. 

Foreign elements are mingled in great numbej’s in tlie poJ)ula- 
tion. Slavery brought the Persians in old days to the Bokharan 
markot, and has bequeathed tojrecdom their children and grand¬ 
children. Usury brings the Hindus or Multani, as^ they are called, 
from a prevalent idea that JV^ultan is the capital of India. With 
their dark complexions and lank blhek locks with their tight dress 
and^ed caste n^arks on tho»forehead, they are an unmistakable lot. 
Living in caravanserais without wives or families they lead an 
unsocial existence and return to their country as soon as they have 
made their fortune. Neighbourhood brings the Kirghiz, the Tur¬ 
komans, and the Afghans. ^Pusincss brings to Bokhara, as it has * 
taken all over the world, the Jews, who are here a singularly hand¬ 
some people of mild feature and benign aspect. Confined to an 
Oriental ghetto and for long cruelly persecuted in Bokhara, they 
still exhibit in their prescribed dress and appearance the stamp of a 
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peculiar people. The head is shaven save for two long locks hang¬ 
ing in a curl on’either temple; the/wear a square black calico 
bonnet trimmed with astrachan border, and a girdle round the 
waist. To my astonishment I met with oneVbo could speak a little 
French. 

One thing impre/sed itself very forcibly on my mind, namely, 
that Bokhara is not now a haunjt of zealots but a city of merchants. 
It CMitains a peaceful, industrious, artizan population utterly unfitted 
^for war, and as wanting in martial‘instinct as in capacity. The 
hostility to strangers, ;and particularly to Christians, sometimes 
degenerating into the grossest fanaticism, upen which earlier tra¬ 
vellers Bavc enlarged, has either disappeared from closer contact 
with civilization, or is prudently disguised, I attribute it rather to 
the former cause, and to the temperate conduct of the Btissians in 
coheir dealings with the natives ; because not even when I wandered 
about alone, and there was no motive for deception, did I observe the 
smallest indication of antagonism or repugnance. Many a face 
expressed thiit blank and haughty curiosity vhich the meanest 
Oriental can so easily assume; but \ met with no rudeness or inter¬ 
ference. On the contrary, the demeanour of the people was friendly, 
and no one when interrogated declined to answer a question. An 
acquaintance of the previous day would salute you as you passed'by, 
placing his hiind on his breast and stroldng his beard. I never 
quite knew what to do on these occasions. For not having a beard 
to stroke, I feared it might be thought undignified or contrary to 
etiquette, to finger the empty air. ^ , 

I have frequently been asked since njy retqrn—it ist.the*.^estion 
which an Englishman always seems to^isk finst—what the women of 
Bokhara were like ? I am utterly unable to say. I never saw the 
features of one between the ages of ten and fifty. The little girls 
ran about, unveiled, in loose silk frocks, and wore their hair in long 
plaits escaping from a liny skull cap. Similarly the old hags were 
allowed to exhibit tboir innocuous charms on the ground, I siq^pose, 
that they could excite no dangerous emotions. But the hulk of the 
female papulation were veiled in manner that defied and even 
repelled scrutiny. For ,not onlj’^'were the features concealed behind 
a heavy black horsehair veil, falling from tbe^top of^ the bead to the 
bosom; but their figures were loosely wrapped up in big blue cotton 
dressing-gowns, th^ sleeves of which arc not used but are pinned 
together over the shoulders at the back and bang down to the 
• groimd, where from under this shapeless mass of drapery appear a 
pair of feci incased in big leather boots. After this I should bo 
more or less than human if I were to speak enthusiastically of the 
Bokharan hulies. Bokhara ^may have its Poole, but it certainly 
lacks a Worth. 
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From the people I pass to the city. In a place .so arrogant of its 
spiritual reputation, it is not surprising that religious edifices should 
abound. Their*number.has, howjever, been gre^y exaggerated. A 
devout Sunnite of Bokhara boasts that he can worship Allah in a 
different mosque on each day of the year. Bat this number must 
probably be halved. Similarly the alleged total of one hundred and 
sixty medresses, or religious colleges, is about double the aq,tual 
figure. Both mosque and mgdresse arc, with scarce an exception, 
in a state of great dilapidation and decay; the beautiful enamelled 
tiles, bearing in blue and white characters texts from the Koran, 
having fallen or been stripped from the \oiij pishtaks or^fafades, 
and the interiors being in a state of great squalor. In a panorama 
of the city are conspicuous three domes covered with azure tiles. 
One of these belongs to the great mosque Musjid Baliand, where the 
Jumma, or Friday service, is held, attended by the Amir, and in the 
presence, theoretically, of the entire population. The mosque con¬ 
sists of a vast open court surrounded by a double and sometimes a 
triple colonnade. The other two surmount the largest medresse of 
Miri Arab, standing opposite to* it, said to contain one hundred and 
fourteen cells, and to have attached to it two hundred and thirty 
muHahs, and exhibiting in its structural detail the best decorative 
work in Bokhara. These buildings are typical of the religious life 
and even of the faith of the people, which, in the degradation of morals 
so conspicuous in the East of this century, and partly owing to con¬ 
tact with a civilization -vYhose politic avoidance of proselytism or 
2 )ersecution has encourifged indifference, have become a hollow form, 
veiling Vypoclisy and Corrupfion. ThS fanaticism of the dervishes 
or kalendars, as they are caTled in the Arabian Nights, of whom 
there used to be many orders in Bokhara, living in tekkehs or con¬ 
vents, and who stirred a dangerous bigotry by their wild movements 
and appeals, has subsided or taken the form of a nfbndicancy which, 
if unattractive, does not threaten a breach of the peace. Beligious 
toleration, inculcated on the on6 side, has developed on the other 
with an astonishing rapidity. • 

Between the Musjid Baliand and .the Miri Arab rises the tapering 
shaft of the Manari Kalian, or Great Minaret, whence criminals are 
thrown headlong, undT which no European has been allowed to 
ascend. It is nearly two hundred feet high, and*is built of concen¬ 
tric rows of bricks stamped with decorative patterns, and converging 
towards the summif, where is an open gallery, on the roof of which 
reposes an enormous stork^s nest. Some natives sitting at the base 
informed me that the keys* were not forthcoming, but that on 
Fridays the doors flew mysteriously open. Their refusal to allo^ 
Christians to mount to the top is attributed to the fear that from t]jfat 
height sacrilegious eyes, looking down upon the flat roofs of the 
• K 2 
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town, might probe a little too deeply tte secrets of female existence. 
I succeeded in obtaining a very fair panorama of tbe city by climbing 
to one of tbe bigbef-t points of tbe numerous cemeteries scattered' 
tbrougbout tbe place. Froih there was spread out around me a 
wilderness of flat clay roofs, above whose level surface towered the- 
Ark or citadel, built on a lofty mound, the Great Minaret, tbe ruined 
jmhtahs of medresses, and the turquoise domes. 

The Manari Kalian is %fill used for public execution, three' 
criminals, a false-coiner^ a matricide, and a robber having expiated 
their offences^in this summary fashion during the last three years. 
Judgment is pronounced by tbe native tribunals, with whose jurisdic¬ 
tion tbe Kussians have not made tbe smallest effort to interfere. 
Tbe execution is fixed for a bazaar day, when tbe adjoining streets 
and the square at tbe base of the tower are crowded with people. The 
public crier proclaims aloud tbe guilt of tbe condemned man and tbe 
avenging justice of the sovereign. Tbe culprit is then burled from 
the summit, and, spinning through tbe air, is dashed to pieces on the- 
bard ground at the base. 

This mode of punishment, whose publicity and horror are well' 
calculated to act as a deterrent among an Oriental population, is not 
tbe only surviving proof that tbe nineteenth century can scarcely be 
considered as yet to have got a firm grip upon Bokhara. But a- 
short time before my visit the Divan Begi, second Minister of the* 
Crown, eldest son of the Kush Begi, or Grand Vizier — the 
crafty qld man who’for many years has guided the policy of Du- 
khanate, and whose memory extends back to the times of Stod- 
dart and Conolly—was publicly assassinated"’ by an Afghan^ln the 
streets. He was shot with two bulfcts, and soon after expired. 
Various explanations were given of this tragedy, one theory being 
was an act of private revenge for a recent official seizure of 
the murderer’s property on account of taxes which he had refused to- 
pay. Others contended that it was due to religious animosity, 
excited by the Persian descent and*^ Shiite heresy of the slain man, 
his father, the Kush Begi, having been a Persian slave who rose to 
eminence by marrying a cast-ofi wift3 of the late Amir. But there 
seemed to be sufficient reason for believing that the act was really an 
expii'ing effort of outraged patriotism, the bloW being directed 
against the minister who was supposed to be mainly responsible for 
the llussophil tendenciec of the Government, and who had inflamed 
the indignation of the more bigoted of his countrymen by counte¬ 
nancing the advent of the railway, and thus setting the seal upon 
Bokharan hiimiliation. Whichever of^these explanations he correct^ 
the murderer was successful in hjs object, but paid the penalty by a 
fate consecrated in the immemorial traditions of Bokhara, but a 
startling incident under the new regime. 
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He was handed over by th© Amir to the relatives of the murdered 
man. By them he was beaten with sticks and stabbed with knives. 
Accounts vary "as to tlie actual amount of tort^e inflicted upon the 
miserable wretch; but it is said that diis eyelids were cut off or his 
eyes gouged out. In this agonising condition ho was tied to the 
tail of an ass and dragged through the streets of the town to the 
market-place, where his body was quartered and thrown to the dogs. 
It is consoling to know that ijiis brutai atrocity, the vendetta of the 
East, was enacted in the absence of the Russian Resident, who, it is 
.to be hoped, would have interfered to prevent its accomplishment 
had he been upon the spot. • 

The interior of the city is a wilderness of,crooked alleys, winding 
irregularly between the blind walls of clay-built houses, which are 
without windows and have no aperture in their front but closely 
barred wooden doors. -Trees line one of the principal streets an(f 
bang above the frequent tanks and pools, which are neither so large, 
60 well filled, or so clean as those in Indian towns. On the contrary, 
the water is often low and stagnant; and if the pool is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a mosque, being considered toly, it is used for drinking 
as well as for washing, and spreads the germs of the various endemic 
diseases* The largest of these reservoirs is the Liabe-haus Divan- 
begi, near one of the most frequented mosques. Eight rows of stone 
steps descend to the water, in which men are always dipping their 
hands. The surrounding space is a popular lounge; and cooked 
meats, confectionery, fgLiits, and tea are dispensed from ipws of 
etalls under an avenue of mulberiy trees. 

From dawn to sunset thc*large8t cfowd is collected in the Righi- 
«tan or market-place in the* north-west of the town. Every square 
foot of the surface is occupied by stalls and booth's, which are fre¬ 
quently shaded by awnings of woven reed balanced on poles like the 
umbrellas of the fakirs on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. 
Here men come to buy provisions, meat, flowers, and fruit. The 
butcters’ counters are covered *with the kiindiuks or fat rumps of the 
so-called big-tailed sheep, of which Marco Polo «aid, six hxindred 
years ago, that they weighH-liirty pounds and upwards, and are fat 
anil excellent to eat.’' Blocks of rose-coloured rock salt from the 
mines near Karshi Vere exposed in great abundance. Flowers 
appeared to be very popular, and many of the pien wore a sprig of 
yellow blossom stuck behind the ear. Street vendors of meat went 
about shouting tfieir wares, which consisted of keboba and patties on 
trays. Fruit was extraordinarily luxuriant and good. Magnificent 
melons wore sold at not m«re than a farthing apiece; and the price 
©f luscious white grapes was only a jouble (two shillings) for eight 
pouds, or 288 English lbs. Peaches, apricots, and the celebrated 
Bokl^aran plums w^ere not then in season. Not far away was the 
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horse market and ^donkey market. Ahorse might be purchased at any 
price from 5s. to £30; but a very respectable animal would cost 
about £10. • • • 

At the extremity of the Righistan rises the Ark or Citadel, raised 
on a lofty elevation ^ mile in circumference, and surrounded by a 
high battlemented wall. The entrance gateway is approached by a 
paved slope and leads between two towers, above which is fixed the 
European clock made for the^tyrant Nqsrullah by the Italian prisoner.. 
Giovanni Orlandi, as the ransom for his life.^ Within the Ark are 
situated the p^daccs of 'the Amir and the Kush Begi, the Treasury, 
and the ^tatc prison. Sauntering out one morning quite early I 
endeavoured to penetrate into its interior, but was stopped and sent 
back by the frowns and gesticulations of a crowd of hativeSr seated in 
the doorway. Somewhere in this pile of buildings was the horrible 
hole, or bug-pit, into which Stoddart and Conolly were thrown. It 
is said for some time to have been sealed up, though the fact that 
quite recently this was a common mode of Bokharan punishment is 
proved hy the experience of the French travellers MM. Bonvalot and 
Capus, who visited the Bokfearan fortress of Karshi in 1882, and were 
shown there a subterranean hole from which a sickening stench 
exhaled, and in which they heard the clank of chains, and^ saw the 
uplifted despairing hands of the poor wretches immured below. The 
Times correspondent who visited Bokhara a few months before I did 
was shown a part of the existing Zindan or prison, which he described 
in a letter to the Tim^s (October 2, 1888). , But cither the ofilcials. 
must havS had intimation of his vioit, or he was not shown the worst 
part; for one of my companions, being admitted without warning,, 
foimd one hundred prisoners huddled fogether in a low room, and 
chained to each other by‘iron collars round their necks, wooden 
manacles on their hands, and fetters on their feet, so that they could 
neither stand nor .turn nor scarcely move. Possibly the Zindan is not 
the same as the Khana Khaneh, where Stoddart was tortured. M. 
Tcharikoff, the Resident, told me at Tashkent that the present Amir 
upon his accessicra shut up one of these prisons, the hundred and 
thirteen criininals who had long l^in’there being brought out, some 
of them beaten, and a iew executed, but the majority released ; anej^it 
may have been to the Khana Khaneh that he referred.* However this 
be, the facts I have related will show that there still remains much to 
be done in mitigating the Ijarbarity of native rule. 

At all hours the most interesting portion of the city is the Tcharsu, 
or Great Bazaar, one of the largest and'most important in the East. 
It covers a vast extent of groimd, and is said to consist of thirty or 
forty separate bazaars, of twenty-four caravanserais for the storage of 
goods and accommodation of merchants, and of six timisy or circidar 

(1) For the pathetic story of this man vide Schuyler’s Turkestan, vol. ii. p. 90* 
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vaulted spaces, from whicli Adiate the principal alloys, shaded with 
mats from the sun, and crowded with human beings on donkey-back, 
on horseback, dnd on foot. Huge iirhaH ‘eras!#*through the narrow 
streets and just shave the counters oif either hand. Behind these, 
in small cupboard-like shops, squat the Orienta^tradesmen surrounded 
by their wares. Long lines of splendid camels laden with bales of 
cotton march superciliously along, attached to each other by ^ rope 
bound round the nose, the cartilage bf which is forbidden to be 
pierced, in the familiar fashion of the East, by a humane decree of the 
late Amir. In different parts we may see the armoifrers’ shops, the 
turners* shops, where the workman turns a primitive lathe by the aid 
of a bowstring; the vendors of brightly painted red and green 
saddles with tremendous pommels inlaid with ivory ; of •shahraques, or 
saddlecloths, a speciality of Bokhara, made of crimson velvet go^ 
geously embroidered with gold and silver thread, and powdered with 
silver spangles; of black curly lambskin fleeces from Karakiil; of 
leather belts stuck with knives ; of the bright green tobacco or snuff 
which the natives chew with great avidity, and which is carried in a 
tiny gourd fastened with a stopper; of pottery coarse in texture but 
spirited in design; of water pipes, or tchilim, in which two tubes 
project-frora a brass-mounted gourd, one of them holding the char¬ 
coal and tobacco, the other for the smoker's mouth ; of embroideries 
executed in large flowery patterns, and for the most part in crimson 
silk on a cotton ground, by a needle fixed in a wooden handle like a 
gimlet. Elsewhere are*the bazaars for harrfess, carpets, rope, iron, 
hard^^^l.re, sjtins, driecl fruij:s, an^ drugs, the latter containing, iu 
addition to mediciiiesj cosmetics for ftie ladies* eyebrows and lashes, 
and rouge for their cheeks and nails. *\^hole streets are devoted to 
the sale ^ of cotton goods, gaudy Bokharan velvets and rainbow- 
coloured native silks and tissues. Here leather riding trousi^rs, or 
ehumbar are procurable, stained red with i&adder; and showily cm- 
broi<Jered with silk down the front. There are displayed green 
leather boots all in one piece, or long riding boots with turned up 
toes and ridiculously high pointed heels. ^ , 

Russian samovars, or tea-iAns, are sold in great numbers, and one 
8l«mers in almost every sjiop, tea being ns constant a beverage here 
as it is in Japan, or as coffee is in Constantinople. I thought the 
jewellery insignificant and poor. But on the oiher hand, the brass 
and copper work^ which ig confined to a separate bazaar, resounding 
tbe whole day with a mighty din of hammers, is original and 
beautiful. Elegant kungans,*ov brass ewers, may be purchased; and 
every variety of bowl, beaten into quaint designs and shapes, or with 
a pattern chiselled into the matal through a surface coating of "tin. 
I was more than gnee offered silver coins of the Grmco-B^ptrian 
dynasty, bearing the inscription BA2IAEV2 EV®VDHM02. 
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Bargaining was^nly to be pursued great patience and muck 
cajolery, the vendor being as a rule by no means anxious to part 
with his article excefrfi for h considerable profit. CroVds will collect 
round a European as he itf endeavouring to make a purchase, 
following each stage of the transaction with the keenest interest, and 
applauding the rival strategy. The objegt under discussion \^ill be 
passed from hand to hand, and each will give his own opinion. 
Usually a volunteer middleifian detaches himself from the crowd, 
and with a great show of disinterestedness affects to conciliate the 
owner and to crjmplete the bargain. A good deal of gesticulation 
must of necessity be employed, for with a total ignorance of Tartar 
on the one side, and of English, German, or French on the other, 
and only an infinitesimal command of Russian on both, • progress 
is difficult. The shopkeeper is very amenable to personal attention. 
Jte likes to be patted on the back and whispered to in the ear; and 
if, after a prolonged struggle, repeated perhaps for two or three 
days, you can at length get hold of his hand and give it a hearty 
shake, the bargain is clii^ched and the purchase is yours. The 
people struck me as very stupid in their computations, requiring 
calculating-frames witli rows of beads in order to make the simplest 
reckoning, and being very slow in exchange. But I thought them 
a far less extortionate and rascally lot than their fellows in the 
marts of Cairo or Stamboul. Jenkinson's description of the Bokharan 
currency still holds good. 

“Their ironoy is silver and copper; for golde/tbore is none currant; they 
have but one piece of silver, and that' is woii’th 12 ^pence EngUsh u^nd the 
copper money aro called pooles, anU 120 of them goeth to the value of the said 
12d., and is more common paimont than the sfiver.” 

At the time of my visit tho silver tenffa was worth about fivepence, 
and contained sixty-five of tho little copper puls. 

It is quite evident that the Russians possess a complete monopoly 
of the import trade from Europe. Earlier travellers report having 
seen many Birmingham and Manchester goods. I only noticed one 
shop whera English wares were bein^ sold, and they had come 
through a Bombay firm. Russian prints, calicoes, and cottons are 
•wuccessfully competing with the far more beaut^iful native matcriris, 
and hideous brocades from Moscow debauch the instinctive good 
taste of tho East. Russian iron, hardware, and porcelain have 
driven out the native manufacture of these articles.. Kerosene lamps 
are beginning to take the place of the mutton-grease candles, till a 
year ago the only means of lighting, and the sewing-machine buzzes 
in the cotton-seller’s shop. 

lu another direction a great change may be graced to the last two 
or th^ee years. For a long time the considerable trade with Russia 
was not in Russian hands. Native merchants, travelling by ©ren- 
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burg to Nijni Novgorod, takftig witb tbcTn silk ifnd cotton stuffs, 
camels’ hair, goats’ hair, wool and furs, and bringing back Russian 
commodities, reaped the* double profit. In 18TO, Dr. Schuyler re¬ 
ported that there was only one Russian merchant in Bokhara. Now 
that the railway has been opened, and commuhication is easy, the 
Russians are awakening to the possibilities of this vast untilled field 
of operation. Native monopoly is challenged in every quarter. 
There are branches in Bokhaiu. of the Tmperial Russian Bank, of 
the Central Asian Commercial Company, an(l of the Russian Trans¬ 
port Society; and of private firms, such as those of Messrs. Nad- 
joschda, DjukofP, Burnascheff, Durschmitt, Stein, Neumann, &c., 
all of whom are doing a lucrative business, and some of whom have 
started branches in other towns of the Khanate. Dr. Hcyfelder 
has estimated the present Russo-Bokharan trade as having a value 
of 140 million roubles, or 14 millions sterling.^ Let me quote his 
own words in a more recent production to which I have already 
been indebted.® 

“ In the Bummer of 1888 the landowners from toltawa camo to the Amir’s 
dominion and bought up live sbeop in Kara Kul, which they took homo by the 
railway. Erom Moscow came buyers of lambskins; from Asia Minor, Erench 
doaloEs for tho export of waluut-trees; ,from tho Caucasus, Armenians and 
Jews, who bought huge quantitiea of carpets, so that the price was almost 
doubled. Not a single guesc who attended the opening ceremonies, not one of 
the travellers from Eranco; England, Italy, and Eussia, who journeyed over 
the half-finished line, went away without purchasing some silks, embroideries, 
metal-work, arms, or knives.^ But they also brougbli with them European 
innovations; and already, in the winter ^f 1888, tho bav^aara were stocked with 
articles ngvar beifore seen : porcelain, lamps, ^^lasses, mirrors, brushes, writing 
materials, coffee, preserves, ^bi8Cuit|[. At tho railway stations appeared cards, 
cigars, beer, wine, brandy (the sale of which on their own poil tho Bokharans 
have prohibited by agreement). European furniture, partly imported, partly 
imitated in uncouth fashion, came in the wake of European needs; European 
buildings in a modest way are springing up along tho railroad ; and neaf his 
country seat at Kari, the Amir has of his own accord had'built two Eussian 
odificos, tho one in modern, tho other in old Eusso-Byzantine style. They are 
in stone,•and are architecturally tasteful and pretty. Moreover, some eiigiuoers 
have constructed the station-buildings in beautifully ho^ freestone and 
marble from the neighbouring rocks, ^j^s an example to tho Sarmatians for the 
use of their rich mountain stones aiili marbles.” 

A\^at a revolution Jhe r&ilway is on the verge of introducing in 
Bokhara, these details from the highest authority will enable us to 
judge. 

Not yet, however,, is the effect very noticeable to a stranger’s eye. 
Customs and methods prevail which date from an immemorial anti¬ 
quity, and alternately transport the observer to the Bagdad of 
Huroun al Raschid and to the Hebrews of the Mosaic dispensatioi^, 

(1) Tramhaspim und Hisenbahut 1888. 

(2) Vnsere Zeit.f OctobeTf 
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In a low dark hcfV'el I saw corn being* ground by a miserable horse 
who, with blinded eyes, and his nose tied to a beam overhead, was 
walking round an3*roun'd a narrow circle, and causing to revolve an 
upper and a nether millstone below the surface of the ground. I 
saw cotton being cafded by the primitive agency of a double bow, 
the smaller one being fixed to .the ceiling and the larger one S,ttached 
to its string by a cord, and struck by a mallet so as to cause a smart 
rebound. One morning in the bazaar we observed a crowd collected 
in the street roimd mounted horseman, and presently howls of 
pain issued from the centre of the throng. It turned out to he the 
Reis-i-shariat, a religious functionary or censor of morals—an office 
which was revived a century ago by Amir Maasum—whose duty it 
is to ride about the town, compelling people to attend the schools or 
mosques, and inspecting weights and measures. He was engaged 
upon the latter operation, and was comparing the stone weights in a 
shop, which are often substituted for metal because of their cheap¬ 
ness, with the standard weight. The luckless shopkeeper, convicted 
of fraud, was forthwith stripped bi^re in the street, forced to kneel 
down, and soundly castigated on the hack with a leather thong whip, 
carried by the Reises attendants. The features of the crowd ex¬ 
pressed a faint curiosity,.but not a trace of another emotioj?. 

I have more than once quoted the words of Dr. Ileyfelder. This 
gentleman, whom I was fortunate enough to meet, and in wffiose 
company I stayed at Bokhara, deserves a more than passing men¬ 
tion! Re is a Gerinaii by birth, who sorved^as Chief of the Medical 
Staff with SkobelefE through fiis fi^ous ,Turkoman ca^aign in 
1880-1, and has acted in a similar capacity to General Annenkoff’s 
railway battalions since.. Having now’- lived for a year and a half in 
Bokhara, he is, next to the Russian diplomats, the highest authority 
up(m the place and people ; and o-v^ing to the immense popularity 
which his amiability and gratuitous offering of professional services 


have procured him, enjoys opportunities of seeing the interior life of 


Bokhara which even they do not share, 
gcrate the part which his manners and 


It would he hard to exag- 
generosity have played in 


the pacification of this whilom haunt* of fanaticism. As early as six 


in the morning people crowd into the embassy to see him. cVery 
often 80 childish is their faith that they do not ask for a prescrip¬ 


tion, but simply “implore his touch. At first the women declined 


to unveil, would not‘allow him to ^ feel their pulse, and only 
communicated with him through the medium of a male rela¬ 
tive. Familiarity, however, is fast obliterating this suspicion. 
When the lately murdered Divan-Regi was lying on his death- 
\)ed, and his life-blood wa^ ebbing away, he kept asking every 
fefiv minutes for the doctor. The latter was unfortunately at 
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a distance, and, owing to a bftck on the railway, cduld not come. A 
fat old Beg, he told me^ came to him one^day ^d said, “ Can you 
make me better f I suffer from eating four dinners a day,” Cer¬ 
tainly,” said the doctor, “ eat three.” thereupon the old gentleman 
became very angry and retorted, “ How can I* eat less when I am 
called upon to entertain venerable foreigners ? ” I asked the doctor 
whether it was out of benevolence that he continued to reside in 
Bokhara. “ Yes,” he replied, and as a*pioneer of civiKzation.” 

The object in which he is specially interested is tho extirpation of 
the well-known Bokharan disease, the reshia, or filaria mecUmnm^ a 
parasite which cannot even now be better described than in the words 
of Anthony Jenkinson three hundred years ago:— 

« 

“ There is a little river running through tho xniddes of the saide Citie, but 
the water thereof is most uuholsomo, lor it breedeth sometimes in men that 
drinko thereof, and especially in them that bo not there borno, a worme of au 
ell long, which lieth commonly in the logge betwixt tho flesh and the skinne, 
and is pluckt out about the aucle with great art and cunning; the Surgeons 
being much practised therein, and if shee breakj in plucking out, the partie 
dieth, and every day she commeth ouf about an inche, which is rolled up, and 
so worketh till shoo bo all-out.” 

So" common is this malady in Bokhara that every fifth person 
suffers from it; and the same individual may be harbouring at the 
same time from two to' ten, nay, from twenty to thirty, of these 
worms. Their extraction is not difficult or dangerous unless, as 
Jenkinson said, part of ^the worm is broken off and left in the flesh, 
when suppuration and cpnsequ^nt risk may ensue. When extracted 
it is sometimes from twg to tly:ec feet long, and has the appearance 
of a long string of vermicelli. A curious feature is that the 
most minute examination of the drinking water of Bokhara 
under the microscope has ndver revealed the reMa germ. Wor, 
again, has Dr, Heyfelder ever discovered or identified a male specimen. 
He is inclined to think that the female, being oviparous, pushes her 
way to the surface of the skin when full of young; each reshta, upon 
dissection, being found to contain from a half a million to a million 
embryo worms. Either the male dies after fertilization, or the 
parasite is bisexual. The embryos, if occasionally dosed with a drop 
of water, will continue to live for six days. The doctor has made 
frequent efforts to obtain statistics from the nativeS both at Bokhara 
and Samarkand, as to tho character, area, anfl probable causes of the 
affliction, but has failed to obtain any replies. It is by no means 
certain even that it is necessarily to be traced to tbe waters of the 
Zerafshan. Higher up the river it is more rare. At Kermineh it is 
quite an exception, at Samarkand «it is* only found when imported, 
and at Jizakh, once a centre of the disease, it has been immensely 
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reduced since tli6 Hussian occupation^ and superintendence of the 
water supply, Th^^ filthy condition of some of the open pools at 
Bokhara is quite sutucient to account for its^ide prdpagation in that 
place. One of the commonest causes of reproduction is the shocking 
carelessness of the barbers, who are the professional extractors of 
the worm, and who throw dow^ the living parasite, which veiy likely 
crawls away and multiplies its species a hundred thousandfold in 
some pool or puddle. Dr. ileyfclder would have a law passed that 
every reshta shall be ^burned upon extraction. By these means, 
coupled with a stringent supervision of the water supply, and a 
universal use of filters, he believes that the disease could be eradicated 
in ten years. 

With a few words about the reigning Amir of Bokhara, Seid 
Achad Khan, I will conclude. Though the fourth son of his father, 
and the ojffspring of a slave, he was yet, on account of his superior 
intelligence, selected by Mozaffur-ed-diii as his heir. The Russians 
wisely acquiesced in this nomination, and, taking time by the fore¬ 
lock, despatched the youag man tp St. Petersburg (where now also 
they are educating his younger brother), to imbibe Russian tastes and 
to be duly impressed by the coronation of the Czar. When ho came 
buck he told Dr. Heyfelder, in res^jonse to a query, that what he 
liked best in Russia was the lemonade and ice at Moscow; an 
answer which reminds one of Edm\ind O’Donovan’s tale of the man 
who had been a servant of the Persian Embassy in London for nine 
years, and who, having returned to his native land, said that his 
dearest recollections of the British metropolis were its coracd beef 
and bitter ale. ^ 

When the old Amir d'cd in 1885 the Russians and their candi¬ 
date were not caught napping. The death of Mozaffur-ed-din was 
concealed from the populace for twelve hours, and the fidelity of 
the troops and approaches to the palace were assured by the prompt 
measures taken by the aged Kush-Begi. Messengers were dis¬ 
patched at full gallop to Kermiueh, of which place Seid Achad was 
Beg or Governor. As soon as th^ death of the Amir leaked out a 
rumour was spread that Russian troops were advancing upon the 
town. The presence of General Annenkoff in the ncighbou;:hood 
was turned to useful advantage, and in his company the young 
Prince, arriving with the utmost speed from Kerminsh, rode into 
the capital and ascended the throne of, his fathers without striking 
a blow. Ilis eldest brother, Abdul Melik, who rebelled against his 
father seventeen years ago, has for some time been a fugitive in 
India, and is detained by the British Government at Abbotabad. 
Another elder brother, who was Beg of Hissar at the time of his 
brother's accession, and who also contemplated rebellion, was quietly 
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removed a8 a State prisoner Baisun,^ The opposition, if it exists, 
has not dared to lift its head since. 

Seid Achad ia a young man of twenty-eight j(r twenty-nine years 
of age, tall, black-bearded, dignified, and intelligent. I saw him at 
Bokhara, Clad in magnificent robes, and ridyig at the head of a 
long cavalcade through the bazaar, he looked worthy to be an 
Oriental monarch. Jjittle is publicly’known of his character, which 
I heard variously reported as inoffensive and avaricious. Nor*is it 
possible to tell how far he is popular with his subjects, Oriental 
respect for the title outweighing all considerations for Ijie personality 
of its bearer. If he can persuade them that he is still something 
more than a gilded marionette, as the Russians are politic enough to 
allow him^to do, and if at the same time he tacitly takes his orders 
from Tashkent, there is no reason why he should not retain his 
crown. An Amir of Bokhara may well continue to exist on the 
same footing as a Nizam of Hyderabad, or a Maharajah of Kashmir. 
The Russians take great credit to themselves for having persuaded 
the young sovereign to issue a decree,in 1886 totally abolishing 
slavery in the State of Bokhara, and giving to each man a written 
certificate of his freMom—a step which would hardly have been 
necQssar;^ if Clause XVII. of the Treaty of 1873 had been at all faith¬ 
fully carried out. 

** Tke traffic in human beings, being contrary to the law which commands 
man to love his neighbour, is abolished for ever in the territory of the jvhauatt^. 
In accordance with this icsok'o the strictest injunctkuis will be given by the 
Amir to all his Beys to enforce the new»i.aw, and special orders will bo sent to 
all border towfis whore siaves aft'e transpegted for sale fiom neighbouring 
countries, that should any.such ^aves be brought there, they shall bo taken 
from their owners and set at liberty without loss^of time.’* 

The relations between the,two courts are in the capable hands of 
M. Tcharikoff, a most accomplished man, speaking* jEnglish fluently, 
and a thorough master of Oriental politics. 

Among the prerogatives which are left to the Amir are the pos¬ 
session of a native army, and the insignia and retinup of an Asiatic 
Court. The former is said to-, cbnsist of about twelve thousand men 
(in^amhery’s time it was forty thousand), but resembles an irregular 
gendarmerie rariicr than a'standing army. I expeot that its value, 
which might be guessed by analogy with the least warlike forces of the 
native princes in India, was very accurately gauged by the Governor- 
General of Transfcaspia, General Komarolf, who laughed when I 
asked him if ho thought the Bokharan soldiers were any good, and 
said, “ They are possibly better than the Persians.’^ Their uniform 

(1) For an account of thia incident M. Bonvalot’s new wo;k, just published, 
Through the Uiari of Aiia^ 1889, vol. i. p. 230-1. 
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consists of a black sheepskin shako, jj loose red tunic with leather 
belt and cartridge-pouch, abundant pantaloons, and big leather 
boots. It is closely^modelled on the Russian^lines, a^d includes even 
Russian shoulder-straps. Each soldier is aimed with some kind of 
musket and a sword ; and the words of command, which were framed 
by a Cossack deserter named Popolf, who organized the army;Por the 
late Amir, are delivered in a mixture of' Russian, Tartar, and Eng- 
liBh.“ The men are said to be volunteers, and while serving to receive 
pay equal to from £10 to £20 a year. The ideal of military efficiency 
in Bokhara sqcms to be limited to precision in detail, in which I 
was assured by some European officers that they are very successful. 
Every movement is smartly executed to the sound of a bugle, and the 
voice of the officers, whose uniform is fantastic and appearance con¬ 
temptible, is never heard. There are some 150 signals, which it is 
not surprising to hear that it takes a man several years to learn. 
Where the British soldier is ordered to pile arms and to stand at 
case, the Bokharan sits down oh the ground. Some years ago the 
drill contained a movement of ^ most interesting character, which 
has since been abandoned.'* At a given signal the soldiers lay down 
upon their backs, and kicked their heels in thewiir. .This was copied 
from the action of Russian troops in one of the earlier engagements, 
where, after crossing a river, they were ordered to lie down and 
shake the water out of their big top-boots. The retreating Bok- 
hariots saw the manmuvro, and attributed to it a magical share in 
the E{ussian victory. , 

The Bbkharan Court is still surrounded by fc^ll the pomp and mu(;h 
of the mystery of an Asiatic The A^mir is tretated As a sort 

of demigod, whom inferior beings may admire from a distance. 
No glimpse is ever caught of the royal harem. Batchas or dancing- 
boys arc among the inseparable accesso^'ies of the palace, and repre¬ 
sent a Bokharan^ taste as cfCeminate as it is depraved. An audience 
with the Amir is attended with much formality, and is followed on 
his part by an offering of gifts.* No European can bO pre¬ 
sented except jn uniform or in evening dress. One of my 
companions, who was a relative^ of the Governor-General, 
having been granted an audience, found that he had not 
the requisite garments in which to g6. Accordingly I had to 
rig liiin out in my evening clothes with u white tie and a 
Bond Street shirt. Etiquette further requires the presentee to 
ride to the palace on horseback ; and a more comic spectacle than an 
English gentleman in a dress-suit riding in broad daylight in the 
middle of a gaudil}^ dressed cavalcade,, through an oriental town 
cannot be conceived. At such moments even the English hroaat 
yearns for a decoration. When the audience is over a dastarhhan is 
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served, one or more horses.with embroidered saddlecloths and 
turquoise-studded bridles are brought in, and he ‘‘ whom the king 
delighteth to honour ’’ ii^ sent home with a Avardj^be full of brilliant 
khalats, , 

On leaving Bokhara I could not help rejoicing^at having seen it in 
what m^y be described as the twilight epoch of its glory. Were I 
to go again in later years it Tmight her to find electric light in the 
highways. The King of has it ^at Seoul, a surely infA’ior 

capital. The Amir of Afghanistan has it at Kabul. Then why not 
he of Bokhara ? It might be to see window-panes in t^je houses, and 
to meet with trousered figures in the streets. It might to eat 
zakiiska in a Russian restaurant and to sleep in a Russian hotel; to 
be ushered by a ichinovnik into the palace of the Ark, and to climb 
for fifty kopeckfi the Manari Kalian. Who can tell whether Russian 
beer will not have supplanted tea, and vodka have supplemented 
opium ? Civilization may ride in the DeviFs Wagon, but the 
Devil has a habit of exacting his toll. What could be said for a 
Bokhara without a Kush-Bcgi, a Divan-Begi, and an Inak, without 
its mullahs and kal-endarSy its tofehsahas anfl. its mirzabaHhiy its sha- 
hraques, and ^c/;ffpfr«s,*and khalats ? Already the mist of ages is 
l^effinninff to rise and to dissolve. The lineaments are losing their 

0^0 o 

beautiful Vague mystery of outline. It is something, in the short 
interval between the old order and the new, to have seen Bokhara, 
while it may still bo called the Noble, and before it has ceased to be 
the most interesting city in the world. , ^ 

Geokge N. CirazoN. 



THE FUTURE OF AONOSTICISM. 

r 

The central and pressingi problem,that awaits Christianity in the 
future, if we are to trust its official and orthodox teachers, is how 
shall it overcome that paralysis of religious faith which passes under 
a convenient solecism as Agnostic. Agnosticism is a vague and 
elastic phrase to describe the state of mind of large and growing 
sections of all cultured and thoughtful minds. It is almost assumed 
that the philosopher, the man of science, the man of great practical 
experience, is more or less an Agnostic, until he declares himself a 
convinced Christian, and then the fact is widely proclaimed and 
heartily welcomed. I propose to ask whether a phase of mind so 
largely prevailing in tl^e higher intellectual ranks is permanent, 
creative, final. Is Agnosticism a substantive religious belief at all ? 
Can it grow into a religious belief ? Can* it supersede religious 
belief ? 

It is not at all necessary to frame an exact definition of Agnosti¬ 
cism, a task that is far from easy. It may embrace a variety of 
different opinions, ranging through many types of Pantheistic and 
humanitarian belief, to the religion of the Unknowable, and so on 
down to a convenient screen for*^ cynicism oi' a simple state of mere 
indiffcrency. The forms of 'Agnosticism may be almost as many as 
the forms of Theism, for it includes iii the widest sense all those who 
consciously avow Ignorance to be the sum of their reflections on the 
origin of the Universe, the moral government of the world, and the 
future of the spirit after death. In one sense this represents the 
conclusion of Auguste Comte; it was that of Charles Darwin, as he 
says, in a far less steady way ; it is certainly that of Herbert Spencer, 
and of moat af those who rest in a philosophy of evolution. An 
eminent politician who was onc^ pressed hy an equally eminent critic 
to formulate his views on these, as most think them, all-important 
problems, replied; “ My dear fellow, those a-re matters Mffiereon I 
never could feel the slightest interest! ” But this is not the true 
faith of the Agnostic—indeed, this eminent politician counted him¬ 
self a Churchman. Thousands of busy men, men of pleasure, of 
ambition, the selfish, the vicious, and the careless, have no definite 
opinion and no perceptible interest. But they are not properly 
Agnostics. To be undecided, indifferent, or callous, is not to be 
convinced of one’s own ignorance. The Agnostic proper is one who 
having honestly sought to know, acquiesces in Ignorance and avows 
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it as the best practical soliition of a profound .but impeuetrable 
problem. 

Such is the njental altitude of a very powerfijJ and growing order 
of intelligences; who, if far from a majority in numbers, include a 
heavy proportion of the leaders of thought. this mental attitude 
a rcligjous creed in itself ? Can it become the substitute for all 
other religious creeds ? * 

The true Agnostic by conviction puts forward his ignorance as the 
central result of his views about religion. A man may incline to the 
agnostic frame of mind, or he may be agnostic with respect to given 
metaphysical problems, without being fairly and truly an Agnostic 
hy profession. The Agnostic takes his stand by principle on igno¬ 
rance, just as the Protestant takes his stand on protesting against the 
errors of llome, and makes that the badge and test of religious 
belief. Many other churches, schools, and creeds abjure and reject 
the errors of Rome quite as much as Protestants can, without becom¬ 
ing Protestants. Deists, Atheists, Jews, Positivists, Buddhists, 
Musulmans and Brahmins reject the Pope and all his works quite 
as thoroughly as any Protestant. But it would bo ridiculous to 
edass them as Protestants, because they do not make the difiPermg 
from the Church of Rome the central result of their views about 
religion.* They are each properly described by the name which con¬ 
notes the main body of their positive beliefs and practices. The 
l*rotestant is a Christian who protests against the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity, The Atheist is one who* protests against the 
theological doctrine of a Creator* and a moral providence. The 
Agnostie is one who pratests Against any dogma respecting Creation 
at all, and who takes his stani deliberately on ignorance. All these 
put some specific denial into the forefront'of their deepest conidc- 
tions. 

w ' 

But the Agnostic is far more distinctively a denier than the Pro¬ 
testant. In spite of this unhappy name, of which largo sections of 
the Pr«>testant world are heartily ashamed, the term Protestant still 
means something substantive, something more than*, one who pro¬ 
tests. Protestant still meanSoEvangelical Christian. And so, the 
name Dissenter impUes much more than one who dissents from the 
IsstSolished ChuBch. Jn spite of all the gibes and flouts of a great 
Agnostic, the ** dissidence of Dissent ” marks thqse who hold to a 
Biblical and Presbyterian type of Christianity, much as “ the pro- 
testantism of the Erotestant religion includes all types of Chris¬ 
tians who look to the Bible rather than the Church of Rome as 
Ihc source of faith. The Agnostic, as such, has no positive religious 
belief apart from the assertion of his ignorance, for if he had, ho 
would be named from such belief. He is rather in the position of 

VOL. XLV. N.s. L 
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tlie Atheist, 'whos^ religious position is abased on a denial of God, or 
of the Anarchist, whose political aim is directed towards the sup¬ 
pression of all govclv^ment, not the establishment of any new govern¬ 
ment, socialistic or otherwise. The Agnostic, the Atheist, and the 
Anarchist concentrate their opinions respectively on opposition to 
creeds, opposition to Providence, and opposition to governments. 

Whatever the logical strength of Agiiosticism as a philosophical 
position, as a moral and ^cial creed it must share the inherent 
weakness of every more negation. In the realm of ideas, quite as 
much as in the realm of'action, it is for ever true :—“ he only destroys 
who cartreplace.’^ The reaction in living memory against all forms 
of mere unbelief such as, from Voltaire to Richard Carlile, awakened 
the passions of our ancestors, shows no signs of abatement. The net 
result of the whole negative attack on the Gospel has perhaps hoeu 
to deepen the moral hold of Christianity on society. Men without a 
trace of theological belief turn from the negative attack now with an 
instinctive sense of weariness and disgust. Just as even radicals and 
revolutionists look on the mania of pure anarchism as the worst 
hindrance to their own causes, so all* who have substantive beliefs of 
their own, however unorthodox, find nothing but mischief in militant 
atheism. Auguste Comte found not only mischief, but folly, in 
accordance with his profound aphorism, “ atheism is the most irra¬ 
tional form of metaphysics; ” meaning that it propounds as the 
solution of an insoluble enigma the hypothesis which of all others is 
the least capable of proof, the least simple, the least plausible, and 
the least useful. And although Comte, in common with the whole 
evolutionist school of thoughl, entirely accepf^s the agilostic position 
as a matter of logic, lie is as much ^sonvinced as any Ecumenical 
Council could be, that, everything solid in the spiritual world must 
rest^on beliefs, not negations; on kno^v;ledge, not on ignorance. 

So clear is this now that Mr. Herbert Spencer, the most important 
leader of the pure Agnostic school, has developed the Unknowable, 
about which nothing can bo conceived or understood, into aii “In¬ 
finite and Eto?'nal Energy, by which all things are created and sus¬ 
tained.’^ As every one knows, he has tried to make out the Un¬ 
knowable to be something positive and not negative, active and 
not indifferent. So much so that his most important follower, "Mr. 
John Fiske, of America, has declared that this Energy of Mr. 
Spencer*s “ is certainly the power which is here recognised as God 
(Fiske^s Idea of God, p. xxv.). This, however, is a aubject which there 
is no need to pursue farther, at any rate until some one has appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic to contend that Mr. Spencer’s idea of the 
Unknowable is certainly the power which is here recognised as God. 
T shall not farther argue this point. But this abortive paradox of an 
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eminent thinker suffices to show how sterile a thiqg he recognises a 
hare Agnosticism to be. 

What is the i^ource o£ all religion ? Religio^ means that combi¬ 
nation of belief and veneration which man feels for the power which 
exercises a dominant influence over his whole life. It has an intel¬ 
lectual, element and a moral element. It includes both faith and 
worship—something that can be belihved and something that can be 
reverenced. These two are fiindamental^ineradicable facts in human 
nature. And what is more they are the supreme and dominant facts, 
which will ultimately master or absorb all others in the long run. 
For this reason what men ultimately believe and venerat#—their 
religion—is very rightly assumed to be the characteristic fact in 
every phase of civilisation. We talk of the Mahometan, the Bud¬ 
dhist, the tJathoKc, the Pagan world; of the years of the Hegira, of 
Anno Domini. 

Our deepest and our widest thoughts, our earliest and our latest, 
about human nature, life, and the visible world, bring us always 
back to this :—“Here am I, and millions such as T am, surrounded, 
as it seems, in a huge universe (ft outward activity, distinct from it, 
hut unable to exist an hour without it, able in many ways to act 
upon it, being acted upon by it in ways far greater and more con¬ 
stant. What is it? Is it well-disposed to mo, is it ill-disposed? 
Is it disposed at all ? Has it any will or any feeling at all ? Is it 
the instrument of any being with will and feeling, and if so, of 
what being ? What is that relation between ]!Han and the World ?^' 

Our hearts, like our brains, are wer stirring us with wonder, fear, 
love, adtniralion, and aftvx as Vc watch* the forces around us, some¬ 
times so cruel, so terrible, so tleadly, sometimes so lovely, so benefi¬ 
cent, so serene. All we enjoy, and love, all we can produce, or look 
for, all we suffer and fear, pain, death, bereavement, life, health, 
and protection from torture, all alike come to •us tlreough the visible 
forces of the earth. Our entire existence, material, emotional, 
practical, depends on them. Ho they seek to help us or do they 
seek our ill, or arc they absolutely indifferent? Th« individual by 
himself is as absolutely powerh^sS in their presence as the minutest 
winged thing before the summer breeze which may gather into a 
tornado. But man iu his Helplessness and his blind terror or keen 
hope turns ever to -the reason, and those who segm to reason best, 
saying—“ Tell us something about this World in its relation to Man: 
tell us something of the livihg Spirit which is within it, or above it, 
or behind it; or if there he no such Spirit, tell us something about 
the workings of this world ^nd how to get the good from it and 
avoid the evil.” , • 

There is, however, much more tlian the World. There is Mankind, 

L 2 
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the most powerful, tlie most numerotls, the most noble, the most 
universal living force visible upon the planet, through whom and in 
whom alone real lift is possible for an individual. •The individual 
man, when we think out the Teal meaning of civilised life, is just as 
completely dependent on mankind for everything he has, or does, or 
knows, or hopes for, as the infant is dependent on its parent or nurse 
for qyery hour of existence. ^Vithdraw them and it perishes in a 
day. Withdraw from the ^ mightiest, intellect or the most potent 
character, the co-operation of men past and present, and it sinks 
to the level of the fox or the tiger; and being neither so fleet nor so 
strong, Would perish in less than a week. At every turn of human 
life, in activity, in thought, in emotion, there are always three 
powers perpetually in contact—the living soul which is^ thinking, 
acting, or feeling ; the mass of the world outside man, touching him 
at every point; and between these two the sum of mankind past, 
present, and to come, through which alonedie lives and acts. Whether 
the universe be itself living and conscious (Pantheism), whether it 
be self-existent and pure^ly material (Atheism), or whether it be 
created and directed by a Supreme Mind (Theism)—all this is a 
matter of religious and philosophical speculation. But in any case 
there are always at least three elements—the man, mankind,, and 
the world. 

The most profound thought, like the experience of every day, 
-always comes back to this, for it is a matter of morality and of 
conduct quite as much as of intellect and sympathy. Morality, the 
very possibility of morality, depends on this'; that a man feels the 
pressure over him of conditions. There can Oc no true duty without 
a sense of the limits, possibilities, and aim of human life. Life is 
an endless caprice, where there arc no deflnite lines of duty, recog¬ 
nised as set by the order of things, and a possible end which effort - 
can reach. And*l3o the bare knowledge of the laws of nature, with 
no supreme conception of what nature means, such as can fill the 
imagination, with no dominant idca‘whereon the sympathy atid the 
reverence can expand itself, is mere dust and ashes, wholly incom¬ 
petent to sustain conduct or to give'paace. The Agnostic is willing 
to trust to science as an adequate answer to the intellect, to ethics as 
ti sufiicient basis for conduct. He might as w^ll trust in the rule of 
three and the maxims in a copybook to deal -with the storms and 
trials of life. 

All that has been said by preachers and prophets from Moses and 
Isaiah down to Keble and Cardinal ^lewman as to the importance 
of religion to life, as to the paramount ^^necessity of a central object 
at reverence, devotion, and faith, ij not by one word in excess of the 
tn\^th. On the contrary, it is still lamentably short of the truth, 
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for it lias been based by all \beological preacher# on a very narrow 
and imperfect conception of religion. Not one word of all this has 
ever been shake’h by the infidel or agnostic sch(K)ls. It is true that 
they have not only shaken to their foundations, but in our opinion 
finally annihilated, the particular type of reli^on which theology 
presents, the actual doctrines, the assertion of supposed historic fact, 
the gratuitous assumptions which theological religion teaches ujidcr 
a thousand contradictory forms. But Criticism has never shaken, 
nay, has never even addressed itself to weajeen, the dominant place 
of religion in life. For some two centuries criticism lias exhausted 
itself in battering down the doctrines and methods of the* current 
religion. But not a rational argument has ever been put forward 
to show that religion of some kind is less necessary than before, 
less inevitable, less dominant. Agnosticism says to the Churches; 

I decline to believe in your religion.But the necessity for some 
religion remains just as it did before. And until Agnosticism has 
told us what religion we are to believe, or why religion is hencefortli 
superfluous, it will remain the private opinion of isolated and culti¬ 
vated minds in more or less comfortable surroundings. 

This explains the mysterious fact that, in spite of the hailstorm 
of destructive criticism which is incessantly poured in every bastion, 
fort, and outwork of the churches, they stiU continue to reply to the 
fire of the enemy, and are still full of enthusiastic defenders. “ He 
only destroys who can replace.” And the agnostic position is ex 
hypothesi a pure negation. The profound instinct of all, hcklthy 
spirits Recognises that p statQ of ifo-rcligion, of deliberate acquies¬ 
cence in negation, of non-interest on '^principle in these dominant 
questions, is weak, unworthy, even immonj-l. It is in vain that the 
man of science and the man of affairs ask to be left alone, to do 
their own work in their own'way, to leave these ultimate problems 
to those whom they concern, or to those who care*for them. The 
instincj; of all good men and women tells that a man without a 
genuine religion, a man to whom the relation of Man to the World, 
Man to his fellow Men, is a mere, academic question, if question to be 
put aside—is a source of dangef* and ^corruption to his neighbours and 
tb^society in which be liyes; that selfishness, caprice, anti-social 
self-assertion, or equiflly anti-social indolence are his sure destiny, 
and his besetting weakness. The appeals and* reproaches of the 
' religious creeds as ty the folly and danger of stifling the 
' iJaose aj^ligious instincts, are as true and as powerful now as ever, 
especially D)-^ingle dogma of religion were shivered to dust, 
rical evolution.^ indeed to fittempt to repeat in the feeble tone of a 
a knowledge of p^jirgumcnts, the appeals, the yearning cry of thb 

thousands of years as to the hollowness of 
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life, the feebleness of man, without an*object of awe and love. The 
sayings of an army of preachers crowd upon the memory as we 
think upon this, I'rom Job, David, Soloifion, anfl the prophets. 

Happy is the man that finHeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. II^ ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace/' And so on,^through the prophets to the words of 
the gospel and of Paul, of Augustine's vision of the City that cannot 
be destroyed, and down td Gregory* and Bernard, A Kempis and 
Bunyan, Bossuet and Taylor, Wesley and De Maistre, from count¬ 
less voices, Jdwish, Christian, Musulman, Confucian, and Buddhist, 
Protest^Jnt, Catholic, and Deist. However much they differ in the 
form, they all agree in this—the supreme importance of religion 
to man. Not a word of all this has ever been shaken ; ^ot a word 
of it has even been impugned. All that Agnosticism has done is to 
assert that Theology has not solved the religious problem. It has 
not offered u shadow of a suggestion as to what the solution is, nor 
has it cast a doubt on the urgency of the problem itself. 

Agnosticism is consequiJntly a mere step, an indispensable step, in 
the evolution of religion, though, by its very nature, a step on which 
it is impossible to rest. Intellectually it is quite as impossible to 
remain an agnostic as politically it would be to remain an anardbist. 
And for precisely the same reason. Society is such that only the 
most vapid and uneasy spirit can pci*niancntly 'acquiesce in the 
negation of all government. And* society is likewise such that only 
a dry mechanical sodl can permanently rest in the negation of all 
religion. A thousand coiiimon^dacc^ havc^ shown that unless the 
first place in the imaginatioif and the heart he duly filled, the mind 
and character are porpetqally prone to improvise worthless ideals of 
love and reverence, under the force of which mind and character are 
liable to he violently carried away. “ 

The orlhodox'aud tile agnostic view of religion are not at all the 
true antitheses one of the other. The only true antithesis to a 
religion of figments is a religion of realities, not a denial of the 
figments.. Thfs agnostic repl}’- to the theologians is but half a reply, 
and a reply to the least important half. Orthodox theology asserts, 
first, the paramount need for religion, apd next it asserts that*this 
need is met by a particular creed and a spccftic object of worship. 
To the first of these assertions agnosticism has no reply at all; to 


the second it replies “not proven." The question is a double ^ 
and no single answer can at all cover the ground. It ^ 
possible that the orthodox view might be partly rip*^ importance 
wrong, and the agnostic view may bo pftrtly right f centra o 

blank. And this is just what has happened. T^’*^ 

grqpnd unshaken whilst he contends that short o t e ru , 
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g^de of human life. The agnostic is on ground? as firm when he 
contends that theology concerns itself with a world where know¬ 
ledge is impossible to man. But the agnostic nas yet to carry the 
argument to a world where knowledge *is possible to man. 

The positivist point of view thus stands midday between theology 
and agnosticism, recognising the strength of each and offering to 
both a modus vivendi, a basis of conciliation. It not only earnestly 
maintains all that theologianis have ever urged as to the paramount 
place of religion, as to the universal part of ^religion in every phase 
of life, as to its power to transfigure the individual min and human 
society, large or small, but it vastly extends the scope off religion 
beyond the wildest vision of theology. On the other hand, it adopts 
without reserve the whole of the agnostic logic as against the theo¬ 
logical creeds, very greatly reinforcing it by making this agnostic 
logic the outcome of a complete philosophy of science, and an organ¬ 
ized scheme of morality and society. No agnostic reasoner can 
more inexorably insist on eliminating from thought and life whatever 
philosophy and science reject as “ not proven.” No theologian can 
more passionately insist on the wilderness that is left in the heart of 
the man and the life of society which is without the guidance of 
religifm» 


Strangely enough it. is this latter point which theology in our day 
most miserably neglects. It is so strictly absorbed in its own special 
creed, that it abandons the defence of the infinitely greater cause, 
the meaning of religion^ the relation of religion to life,^ coflduct, 
happiness, and civilisation. .All Ihis is totally distinct from any 
particular creed, and may stand untouched by the downfall of a dozen 
creeds. So completely have theologians identified this eternal truth 
with their own formularies, that the agnostic is allowed to suppose 
that when the formularies are disposed of the religious problemiis at 
an end. And the result of it is, that the cause bf religion as an 
institution is to-day seriously jeopardised by theologians, who are far 
more concerned about particular Books and sectarian dogmas than 
about the central principle of human life. * 

It is therefore quite naturdl, however much it may surprise some, 
thftt the first task of Augugte Comte was to show, how religion was 
a force, deeper, widbr, and more omnipresent than theology had 
e i?’er deemed it; what are the eternal bases of religion in the heart 
-^^iii^socicty ; and what a^e the indestructible elements of religion, 
,10080 of religion. It is not in the least a paradox, but a ■ 

especially by ^ easy proof, that no theologian in ancient or modern 
rical evolution, v^ul nor hfahooiet, neither Aquinas nor Bernard, 
a knowledge of pHy ^Oalvin, neither Hooker nor Butler, have evbr 

Vly into the elements, the function, and,the 
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Tange of religion •in the abstract as d^es Auguste Comte. Allthifl, 
his philosophical analysis of what religion can do for life and 
society, is entirely detached from any given Religion? cr^ed, and it is 
quite as much applicable to* Pagan, Musulman, Catholic, or Calvin- 
istic theology, as it ts to the religion of the Petichists, Buddists, or 
Confucius. It is so because Qomte was the first who exhaustively 
considered religion apart from any creed, on a social analysis of 
human nature and society,^by the light of history and social philo¬ 
sophy at once. When so viewed religion is found to have a meaning 
far more varied and certain than appears in the sacred writings of any 
confession, and to be capable of infinite applications to life, undreamt 
of yet by the most ecstatic mystics and the most ardent spirits of 
the Catholic or Protestant communions, • 


It is not, however, the purpose of this essay to put forward 
Comte’s answer to Theology, but merely to consider the Agnostic 
answer, and the future of Agnosticism. The question of the place o-f 
religion as an element of human nature, as a force in human 
society, its origin, analysis, and functions, has never been considered 
at all from the agnostic point of view. What eminent agnostic has 
ever attempted to grapple with the problem, except by the unmeaning 
phrase of Mr. Spencer, that the business of religion is with^tfev^^lion- 
Bciousness of a mystery that cannot be fathomed ? This meagre 
formula about a very real and vast power is obviously only the 
flourish of a man who has nothing to say' and who wishes to say 
something. Apart from this, what agnos-tic has ever told us what 
religion is, what it ought to be,* what part ^it plaj's in lif^ and in 
civilisation ? Agnosticism nas not, in fact, carried out its own 
principles. Both agnosticism and atheism are still so completely 
under the glamour of the older Theology and its creeds, that they take 
it enough has been done for religion when some definite assertion 
has been formullxted about the central theological dogmas, even 
though that definite assertion be a negation, as the atheist contends, 
or a more assertion of ignorance, as the agnostic contends. But 
when these been asserted, the^ whole question of religioni still 
remains open as a factor in human existence. If the agnostic and 
the atheist would fairly faco this probleiji from the solid grouu^fj of 
human history, social philosophy, and moral analysis, and would 
entirely put aside all further thought of smashing theology hip ai'd 


thigh, they would come to sec that everything yet remains to be 
and done in the matter of religion, assuming their specifiaif*^ 

be perfectly logical and finally proved". .mpor ance 

T i .1 j ^ Tt • T .1 a central obiect 

In otnor words, agnosticism as a religious philc, . 

_ 1 _X x.x 1 • . 0.1 . i 1 .1 .i:d in excess of the 


ofi an almost total ignoring of*bistory and social 
and, social evolution force all competent mr ^ 


short of the truth. 
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to frame some positive type religion, and to recognise the inde¬ 
structible tie between religion and civilisation. ^ A strong mind, 
really saturated^with thg historical sense, turns fipm agnosticism and 
atheism, with the same weariness and pjty with which it turns from 
the Law of Nature and the Eights of Man. The^ are all as sounding 
brass oj a tinkling cymbal. History and a theory of social evolution 
based on history and social statics, compel us to think upon the past 
of religion, the need for religion, and the future of religion. > 
Agnosticism is thus found to be simply the temporary halting- 
place of those scientific men who have not yet carried their scientific 
habits of mind into the history of humanity as a whole. It marks 
indeed the physicists, and the thinkers about physics, using physics 
in the widest sense as the study of Nature rather than of Man. It 
would be ^fficult to name a single known agnostic M^ho has given to 
history anything like the amount of thought and study which he 
brings to his knowledge of the physical world. The Darwins, the 
Huxleys, the Tyndalls, have been absorbed in other labours which 
have left them no opportunity to enter on the vast field of universal 
history. They would, of course^ admit that social science is quite as 
legitimate, quite as indispensable to the human intellect, as is natural 
scie nce | though they recognise its present condition as far less 
advanced and far more obscure. Hut the’field of natural science is 


itself so gigantic that .they may very fairly claim to limit their 
labours to that. In so doing, and missing in social science and in 
historical evolution the precision of proof whicli they justly seek for 
in physical studies, they are somewhat inclined to overrate the 
proportin which natuial science bearj to the whole field of know¬ 
ledge and to forget that physical laws arc only a part, and the 
smaller part, of science in the sum. Nothing is more common than 
to hear an eminent savant say—so far as I understand anything 
of science,” meaning by science our knowledge of nature exclusively, 
when perhaps he has given as little attention to social science, to 
historj* and social evolution as ,the first man he meets in the street. 


As to the great discoverers in the physical realm, as the Darwins, 
the Huxleys, the Tyndalls, the Lyells, the Hookers, it would be pre¬ 
posterous to expect them to withdraw precious hours from their 
spScial pursuits ^ as Aristotle says, it would be ridiculous to ask a 


geomdtrician to reason persuasively, or to ask an orator to prove his 
poi^s by geometry. Mr. Spencer, on the otKer hand, is not a 
observer, hut a philosopher, and no English philosopher 
especially forcibly insisted on the supreme place held in 

rical evolutiom^^^^®®^® science. This, therefore, is all the 

a knowledge of thosts who ^most admire Lis genius ar.d 

development of his “ Synthetic Philosophy,^’ 
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that he has not yet been able to turn his extraordinary powers of 
co-ordinating ideas to the systematic study of universal history. It 
is difficult, indeed, ip recall a passage in which he has contributed to 
this grand task of the futi^re a single reflection tSat does justice 
to his eminent position. Yet, without a systematic conception of 
history, a synthetic philosophy of human nature is as utterly futile 
as a synthetic philosophy of-physical'"nature would be without 
biology. 

We may now form some general forecast of the futur’e course of 
Agnosticism. ^ Agnostioism is a stage in the evolution of religion, an 
entirely negative stage, the point reached by physicists, a purely 
mental conclusion with no relation to things social at all. It is a 
stage as impossible for a 'social philosophy to rest in as it is for a 
statesman to proclaim his poKcy to be “ no law ” and no govern¬ 
ment." But if Agnosticism cannot rest as it is there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that it can go back. Agnosticism repre¬ 
sents the general conclusion of minds profoundly imbued with the 
laws of physical nature, minds which find the sum of the physical 
laws to be incompatible With the central dogmas of theology. And 
since the physical laws rest on an enormous mass of experimental 
demonstration and the dogmas of theology upon the unsupported 
asseverations of theologians, the agnostic, as at present advisca, nolds 
by the former, and, without denying the latter, treats them as not 
proven." But the laws of physical nature show no signs of becoming 
loss definite, less consistent, or less popular as time goes on. Every¬ 
thing combines to show that natural knoVlcdgc is growing wider, 
more consolidated, more dominant year by y^ar; that the ieign of 
law becomes more truly universal, mo:*e indefeasible, more familiar 
to all, just as the reign of supernatural hypotheses retreats into regions 
where the light of science fails to penetrate. 

Whatever, therefore, has fostered the agnostic habit of mind in 
the past seems destined to extend it enormously in the future. And, 
when the entire public arc completely trained in a sense of physical 
law, the agnostic habit of mind must become tlie mental state, not 
of isolated- feiudents and thinkers, -but of the general body which 
forms public opinion. There is no weak spot about the agnostic 
position per sc, no sign of doubt or rifir in its armour, as a logical 
instrument. All that is objected to is, that it is simply one syllogism 
in a very long and complex process of reasoning, not that the 
syllogism itself has any vestige of error. The ^result is tjg*^^ 
agnostic logic shows every sign not of failure, but "mportance 
becoming an axiom of ordinary thought, almost a object 

monplace, as m i n ds are more commonly imbued excess of the 
physical law. But to accept the agnostic l'‘^-‘'giiort of the truth, 
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Agnostic, any more than to -accept the protest against the Papal 
infallibiKty or the Council of Trent is to be a Protestant. Hence, 
the more universal becomes the adoption of tb* agnostic position, 
the more rare will agnostics pure , simple become, and the less 
will agnosticism be looked on as a'creed. ‘WTjLcn agnostic logic is 
simply <pne of the canons of thought, agnosticism, as a distinctive 
faith, will have spontaneousfy disappe!h.red. 

As social science and the laws of social evolution more and ftiore 
engross the higher minds, and become the true centre of public 
interest, Agnosticism, the mere negation of the physicists, will have 
left the ground clear for the rise of a definite belief. That belief, of 
course, like everything destined to have a practical influence over 
men, must he positive, not negative. It must also be scientific, not 
traditional, or fictitious. And it must further bo human, in the sense 
of sympathetic and congener to man, not materialist and homoge¬ 
neous with the physical world. Its main basis obviously must bo 
social science, the larger, more noble, and dominant part of science 
in the sum. And its main instrument and guide will be the history 
of human evolution, which is to physical evolution all that man 
liimsclf is to the animal scries. To collect these suggestions in one, 
■what wc have is this. Agnosticism must be absorbed in a religious 
belief, for which it will have cleared the ground. That belief will 
necessarily have these characters. It will be at once positive, scien¬ 
tific, human, socioJogic, and evolutionary or historicaL 

These five characteristics are all, it is plain, distinctive marks of 
the system for the future that Auguste Comte propounded as the 
religion^ of Humanity. Indeed taken together they would be a very 
good description of it. But it is no part of my present purpose to 
pursue that topic further, or to insist on Pbsitivism as the inevitable 
solution of the problem. The object to which this paper is confined 
is to examine what, upon the principles of agnosticism itself, would 
be the natural development of agnosticism in the future, when its 
protest against the assumptions of theology shall have done its work, 
when antagonism to theology has become an anachronism, and when 
the world has realised how completely religion has ye^'Vd create its 
future. There is no reason to think that thoughtful agnostics would 
very much dispute thp general line of this reasoning. ’Very many 
agnostics already have recognised in a general way, and for a distant 
future, some kind of humanitarian ideal as the ultimate basis of the 
religious sentiment. And this has been done most definitely by 
those agnostics who are the piost interested in social science, and 
especially by those who havo^ the keenest grasp on the laws of histo¬ 
rical evolution. Every student of social philosophy, who combines 
a knowledge of physical laws with a dominant interest in history, is 
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already a Humanitarian in embryo, though he choose to maintain 
an attitude of mental susjJense on the religious problem as a whole. 

Further than th\s I have no wish now to,^carry .the argument. I 
am not advocating Positivism, but am examining the future of 
Agnosticism. - Agnosticism, indeed, has no future, unless it will 
carry out its scientihc principles to their legitimate conclus^n. It 
offers no locm by itself. As Charles Darwin so pathetically lells 

us in his ’’diary, it affords no permanent consolation to the mind, and 
is continually melting away under the stress of powerful sympathies. 
It destroys but it does not replace. 

That which alone can take the place of the mighty mysteries and 
the grand moral drama created by the imagination of the prophets 
and priests of old is the final scheme of moral and social life which 
social science shall iinall}" elaborate for man, which shall be the 
fruit of science as a whole, with physical science for its foundation 
and social science for its main gospel, a scheme which shall be 
entirely positive and entirely human; and its main characteristic 
will be, that it explains the history of humanity as a whole and 
points to the future of '’humanity as the inevitable sequel of its 
history. In whatever form such a view of religion may approve 
itself to the ages to come, it will only be agnostic in the sense,that 
it is ready with the agnostic answer to all idle and irrelevant 
questions. 

Fkederk’ IIaurison. 


The Editor of this Rciiav does not undertake to return any Mamuservpis. 
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ENGLAND AND GEIIMANY IN EAST AFRICA. 


]>IUTTSH subjects in East Africa arc now witnessing tbe destruction 
of all their interests ; commercial men and traders are watching the 
ruin of their commerce, while missionaries are looking upon their 
civilising work rendered abortive, with the lives which have been laid 
down and the money they have spent in opening up and civilising 
the country, made of no avail! While I can sympathise with 
(irerraany in her desire to found a colonial empire, I must enter a 
proteirt^'il^jainst her planting liorself on the ruins of British interests, 
or on ground already occupied by England. 

I may (daim to speak with authority, having lived during the past 
fourteen years in tlic closest intimaej' and friendship with the 
natives, both the Arabs ai^d Swahili of Piingani-, and the chiefs^and 
people of Usanibara. ‘ ^ • 

Five years ago Ciermany did not possess a single interest in any 
part of East Africa—England was supreme. For twenty years 
England had worked for and helped onward the growing trade and 
civilisation of Zanzibar. Sultan, who in 187o possessed hut 

a merely nominal authority over his coast chiefs, began, by the advice 
England, to form an army. Lieutenant Matthews, E.N., of 
n.M.S* Xewr/y//, wliich was stationed at Zanzibar, was lent to the 
Sultan, to command his newly-raised troops. It is ^tTajpossible for 
the traveller who reaches Zanzibar npw to realise the vast amount of 
w<g]c which has been done in the recent past b}" England towards the 
civilisation of tht country. * In 1S70 the slave trade flourished un- 
checked; in the centre of the ton n existed the mo^t busy slave-mar¬ 
ket in the world. Day by day slave dhows sailed into the harbour 
under the guns of our raon-df-war laden with raw slaves. 

British Indians were often murdered by their debtors on the Arab 
New Year's day, when by custom the law was suspended, and no 
action could bo taken against any arimo done on that day. ^ 
have myself seen the dead bodies of slaves lying unburied on tbo 
beach c^posit^ Zanzibar, while it was a common practice to throw 
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overboard all sicif slaves on entering tlie harbour to save the Custom 
dues. Sir Bartle Frere and Sir John Kirk negociated the celebrated 
treaty with the Suftan by which the slave-market was closed, and it 
was rendered illegal to convey slaves by sea. Her Majesty's ships 
were empowered to,.search for and seize all slave dhows conveying 
slaves, and the British Consular Courts condemned the • dhows, 
punished the slave traders, and set free Ihe slaves. 

'The British Government then determined to consolidate the power 
of the Sultan, and in Sir John Kirk they had a splendid agent for 
the carrying, out of thtiir plans. The Wali of Mombassa retailed in 
1873 against the Sultan, and successfully defended the fort against 
the Saltan's troops, but presently the British agent ordered up two 
English men-of-war, the fort was bombarded, and at once surrendered. 
When McKillop Pasha came down the coast "with two Egyptian war 
steamers in 1876, and annexed to Egypt several coast towns, Sir John 
Kirk, by order of our Government, sent our men-of-war and expelled 
the Egyptians. 

When the Wall of Kilwa rebelled against the Sultan, and refused 
to obey the slave treaty, Sir John*Kirk at once proceeded to Kilwa 
and brought him to obedience. 

So well did the late Sultan Seyyid Barghash attend to theJ^jj4‘5truc- 
tions of the British Government that in a few years a great improve¬ 
ment began to be visible. The slave trade by sea was checked, and 
a proclamation of the Sultan, obtained by the personal influence of 
Sir John Kirk, prohibited all his subjects from bringing raw slaves 
down tb the coast from the interior. The Walis were ordered 
to arrest any one disobeying^the proclamatioft. Peace and oirdcr took 
the place of the insecurity and lawlcaeness Which had hitherto pre¬ 
vailed, anarchy and the* tribal hatreds were kept in check. The 
coast was brought under cultivation, tyid large plantations of cocoa- 
nuts, rice, and j^gar, replaced the dense scrub. On the site of the 
old slave market Bishop Sieere built a beautiful church. Farms and 
schools were founded for the reception of the slaves freed by the 
British cruisers. 

Travel in the interior became comparatively easy and free from 
danger. A large band of porters was formed at Zanzibar, ready 
to accompany any traveller on his journeys. They were registered 
at the Consulate, and the men punished on their return for any dis¬ 
orderly conduct. The name of the English Consul, “Baluozi,” the 
Swahili word for consul, was a power equal to, if not exceeding, that 
of the Saltan far into the interior. It was a name to conjure with, 
as the writer well knows; for on*one(^expedition, when the pagazi 
^ere unruly and refused to ojbey orders, they were merely told that 
they woidd have to go before the “ Baluozi " when they returned to 
Zalozibar, and at once, with cheerful alacrity, they sprang up, seized 
their loads, saying, “Ail right, master, don't tell the Baluozi, we will 
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do what you wish/' and off we started. The coftst towns on the 
mainland shared in the general prosperity, and British Indians 
flocked to them* opening stores and trading stations everywhere, 
building or buying houses from the Arabs. Pangani, from a large 
village of thatched huts, and with little or no fl’ade, became in ten 
years ah important commcroial centra of stone houses, built by the 
British Indians. The Sultan and Sir John Kirk were slowly finding 
trustworthy Arab Walis, who would obe^ orders, and stamp out the 
slave trade. I well remember my late frieqd Bwana el Tobi, the 
Wali of Pangani, starting off early one morning, witt only a few 
guards, to arrest a large slave caravan travelling up the coast con¬ 
trary to the Sultan’s orders. The slave-dealers resisted, and Bwana 
ol Tobi shet two of them himseH and arrested the others wdth 
his own hands. This vigorous action struck a blow at the land 
passage of slaves, just as our cruisers were stopping the sea traffic. 
Bwana el Tobi was accused of murder by the infuriated relatives of 
the men whom he had shot, but the Sultan and Sir John Kirk 
answered them by appointing h\m Wali o# Kilwa, the most impor¬ 
tant town upon the coast. 

British missions began to increase everywhere in the interior. The 
Uni^^ersifcies Mission in Usambara, besides their original station at 
Magila, foimded many new ones around. Farther south, on the 
llovuma, Masasi, Ncwala and Chitingali were founded on the road to 
Lake Nyassa. 

V 

On Lake Nyassa itself a •station was formed, and a mission ^teafuer, 
the Chcu^cfi JansoHj pla(;ed. The S?otch Churches also commenced 
work there, a memorial to Livingston**, who discovered the lake. 
The Church Missionary Society founded ‘•Frere Town” at Mom- 

V * 

bassa, and many other stations in the interior, occupying the Victoria 
Nyanza just as the Universirics and Scotch Missions had occupied 
Lake Nyassa, and the London Missionary Society had occupied Lake 
Tanganyika. The Baptist Missionaiy Society and the Methodist 
Missionary Society also founded stations in the interior. 

Thus the Avhole of Eastern Africa became a nctw<3il.‘^ cf British 
mission stations, and the coast ^as oire line of British-Indian trading 
•sta4wns. There were neither Gorman missions nor German traders 
m any part of the country, not one. 

So peaceable had the country become that I have slept for months 
in a house full of valuable yroperty with a dense native population 
around without any land of fastening to the door. The natives 
thoroughly trusted the English', and overtures were not unfrequently 
made that England should •accept the government, the English 
flag being considered the emblem of freedom and prosperity. OncN 
missionary, after vainly trying to make the natives understand that 
the English Government would not accept the sovereignty of their 
country, was asked several times if he would be their chief, and 
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again and again declined, much to their disappointment. They were 
made the bankers' of the people, who unhesitatingly placed large 
sums of money in their hands for safe keeping, whue the credit and 
the word of an Englishman were everywhere accepted. 

In Zanzibar itself the Sultan made great improvements, roads 
were made, carriages and carts were introduced by the mission, and 
quickly replaced the porters for heavy loads; the streets were 
lighted with lamps; the iSultan laid down pipes, and pure water 
from the hills was brought into the town free of cost; a police force 
was constituted; and the sea-traffic of slaves had so greatly decreased 
that it had become mere smuggling, so that for some years now 
there has been only an inland traffic for the purpose of providing 
slaves for the mainland plantations and for domestic use.’ 

The more depraved Arabs were leaving the country and returning 
to Arabia, or expatriating themselves in the more congenial sur¬ 
roundings of the far interior. 

So well had the Sultan, under the inspiration of the British 
political agent, done his work, that trade and commerce rapidly 
increased to two millions per annum, the greater part of this being 
in the hands of British subjects. The harbours of Zanzibar and of 
all the large towns on the mainland were full of dhows hyi^g the 
British flag, engaged in legitimate commerce instead of the accursed 
slave trade. 

It was a bright picture, and all who had the interest of Africa at 
heart began to sec a time rapidly a])proachijig when civilization and 
Christianity should be the moving factors of African life, and Africa 
should take her proper plac^c in the w^rld. 

Unfortunately, this very prosperity attracted the greed of corttiln 
German adventurers. Landing disguised from the British mail 
steamers in 1884 they quickly penctraxed into the interior, sometimes 


using the names of Englishmen well known to the natives to ingra¬ 
tiate themselves with local chiefs. ^ Then they returned to ^xnzibur, 
and manufactured bogus treaties, h}" which they claimed vast tracts 
of countiy m East Africa without the slightest asscut from the 


chiefs or the owners of the soil.* 

The Sultan was now bullied and thr^»atcned by the Germans, 
forced to acknowledge these sham treaties, although he, as well as 
every one else, knew that they were a fraud. Unluckily at that 
lime the English Government had other interests which seemed of 
more importance than those of Zanzibar, and England, who uj) to 
this time had been supreme in Zanzibar, gave way to Germany, 
taking a second place. 

^ The natives were most indignant at the utter absence of principle 
and honesty shown by the Germans in these transactions; but they 
could not believe that Germany would attempt to take possession of 
their country by force against their will. 
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The Germans, instead of trjing to win a position by kindness and 
conciliation, proceeded in the most brutal and clubasy manner. A 
story told to me by ^ powerful Arab chief Jast August will 
give some idea of their folly. This Arab Governor, an educated 
gentleman, said that one afternoon when taking his siesta - in the 
Government House, a servant announced a young German who had 
landed from a ship in the harbour. The Governor received him, and 
he at once proceeded to inform the Governor, through the medium of 
a Swahili-English interpreter, there bein|; no Swahili-German inter¬ 
preters, that after the 16th of August the Germans would take over 
the administration of the country and the customs, ^ut that they 
intended to employ him, only he would then cease to be in Ihe ser¬ 
vice of the Sultan, and would receive his pay from the Germans. 
Also that ho would be required to jjresent himself four times a day 
at the German office, to make his report and receive his instructions. 
This Arab restrained his indignation at such a gross insult, which he 
put down to the boorishnesa of the man, and merely replied that he 
had received no orders from his master the Sultan, and that he could 
not discuss the question. , • 

Of course the Governor told this story at his evening reception, 
with what effect upon the Arabs and British Indians present can 
W’ell be llnagined. 

It is almost impossible for ordinary Englishmen to realise wh.at is 
happening to British interests in East Africa at the present time. 
German}^ is playing for stakes which England now holds, and British 
property and vested int(?i‘Gsts, both commercial and religious^ are 
tumbling into heaps of ruinc. Our missions are being destroyed, 
our stations are cut ojf from the coast; supplies cannot be sent 
up to them, our sick cannot be brought dowm to Zanzibar; 
while our men are bravely holding on at the risk of their lives, 
determined to abandon neither their people, nor their mission 
stations. The w^hole country is in a state of excitement which 
interrupts the regular work of schools and w'orkshops. The native 
races W'hich W’ere quietly settling down to peace and industry, arc 
now taking up their weapons again to tight the Kaled •Germans, 
and the ancient state of anarchy iS rapidly returning. As yet no 
English mission^ has been interfered with, no missionary injured ; 
hut the natives are fast losing their faith in the justice and power of 
England. Where is the great Baluozi," theysay ; whj^ does he 
allow all this? England, jvhose influence among the natives has 
until now been most powerful, is becoming greatly discredited. 

Not only is the civilizing work of English missionaries being 
interrupted and ruined, buf their property is in great danger of 
being destroyed. Take the country of Usambara alone: there ths^^ 
English missionaries have been working for twenty years. ,At 
Magilaj the granite of the country has been quarried, and a large 
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and costly church built, a hospital haa been erected, and it is in the 
charge of a qualified English doctor ; a commodious house and chapel 
for sisters has also been built, and a large^school, fining-hall, dor¬ 
mitories for scholars, "with houses for the English lay missionaries. 
At Mkuzi, a good sjone house has been built by the missionary, with 
a church, school, and houses for the native clergyman and teachers. 
At Umba, a brick church hafe been efected, with a house for the 
missionaries, and a school. At Misozwe a brick church is being built, 
and there are the usual buildings required for the work of a mission- 
station. In ^his Usambara country alone, Englishmen have invested 
more t^ian fifty thousand pounds sterling, or one million of marks, 
more than the capital of the whole German East African Company. 
What, then, is the whole sum which has been invested in the various 
countries of East Africa by all the British missionary societies, can 
be judged from this. 

The chiefs and people are devoted to the English; many are 
Christians, and all are influenced by Christian teaching. A short 
time ago, when two powerful mountain chiefs had been waging war 
with each other for months, I visited them both, and succeeded in 
arranging a peace between them. Many questions were asked as 
to the meaning of this German invasion, and a united offer, w'as 
made, begging the English to accept the protectorate of their 
country. Bring us the English flag,” were their words to me, 
“and we will welcome it Avith all honour and respect, and wo wull 
obey the orders of tjie Queen's Government; but as for these Ger¬ 
mans, W3 will never become their slaves, i? wx fight to the last man.” 
One of those chiefs has ali;eady sent six thousand armed^ men to 
Pangani to help in fighting the Germains, and he can send ten times 
the number. 

This Usambara country is only just south of the boundary line 
drawn between the English and German spheres of influence, and, 
considering the length of time the English have been there, the 
devotion of the people to the English, the large British interests 
in it, both mercantile and missionary, the vast sums of money 
which hffive been expended in it* by British subjects, while the 
only German interest is a small tobacco plantation commenced 
last year, it does seem a grave misfortune, both for England and 
Germany, that the English boundary line had not been drawn sourh 
of Usambara. The loss to tho Germans, amidst the vast territories 
they lay claim to, would have been infinitcsimid. Can no way bo 
found for retrieving this error? It is certain that if'it were an¬ 
nounced at Pangani that the German company had sold or ceded 
their claims to the J^nglish, the insurrection would at once collapse 
>^ong all that part of the coast, and an English administration would 
be received with delight. This is written with the fullest knowledge 
and information acquired in personal intercourse with the ‘natives 
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and their chiefs. Extend thetEnglish boundary to include Usambara, 
and the fighting in that part of East Africa is over. 

Moreover, thg destruation of British commercens not less than the 
destruction of British interests and missionary work. The whole 
trade of the coast is in the hands of some tgn thousand British 
subjects from India, including the ivory trade, copra, gum-copal, 
indiarubber, hide, and grafn trades.* These British Indians have 
lent large sums of money to the Arab ivory caravans ; they have 
also invested their profits in mortgages on the houses and plantations 
of the Arabs, feeling quite secure under the shadow of hjpglish justice. 
The British Indians have half a million sterling of floating capital 
emploj'^ed at this time in the ivory trade in the far interior, and unless 
some decisive measures are taken by the English Government this 
large sum must inevitably be lost. Many large firms in the Bombay 
Presidency have capital invested in the ivory trade, and their agents 
have offices along the east coast of Africa. Trade is completely in 
abeyance; most of tl\e houses are closed, where they have not been 
destroyed by the German bombardments; stocks cannot bo got rid of, 
bills cannot be met, and debts* are not recoverable. This state of 
utlairs means ruin to our fellow-subjects in East Africa and to many 
firms in India. It certainly cannot fail to have a very bad efiect 
among the Indian mercantile communities, and it will be disastrous 
to the reputation of England in India as well as in Africa. 

It is difficult to sec what England can do to remedy this catas¬ 
trophe. She has joined honestly with German^' in a blockade of the 
coast to put down the slave trade; which blockade, howeven, will not 
uftect the slave trade rti the slightest glcgree; it merely giving the 
Germans an excuse for-koepiug a largo number of ships of war upon 
the station, by which they can make it v^ry uncomfortable for the 
natives who refuse to be “protected” by them. Thus the Germans 
arc enabled to bombard open towns and shooj; dowg the natives with 
machine guns, the echo of which barbarity has reached far into the 
interior, and excited such rage in the hearts of the natives belonging 
to distant tribes that it will be many decades before a German expe¬ 
dition can travel in the interior without fighting every step of the 
way. We have recently seen the results of the German policy in the 
deplorable slaughter of godd and earnest men and worntm at Tugu, 
who had gone to Africa for the welfare of the very natives by whom 
they were killed, and whose only offence was lhat they bore the 
hated name of Gprman. Thus the natives, usually so gentle and 
inoffensive, and so courteous to women, forgot all their sentiments 
of pity in remembering their friends and relatives who had been 
slain by Germans, and killed these German missionaries without 
mercy. It is a sad story, and cannot but grieve all who have 
heart the interests of Africa and the progress of humanity. • 

To fealise the absurdity of thinking that this blockade can put 
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down the slave-trade, wo have only to remember that every African 
is a slaveholder, either in will or deed. Even the slave buys a 
slave, as soon as he has saved sufficient to do and a slave’s slave 
has been known to purchase a slave. Where slavery is so 
engrained in the hearts of the people, no outward pressure can have 
any real effect upon it. Putting an end legally to the status of 
slavery, which has been done* so successfully in India, opening up 
roads, introducing wheeled vehicles to take the place of slave- 
carriers, promoting legitimate trade^'and so making men too valu¬ 
able to sell, teachings the natives a higher morality by Christian 
education, these are the only ways of putting an end to the slave- 
trade. A case in point. Two j’^ears ago a Christian native came to 
the writer, and said : “ I have two slaves, but I don’t think it good 
to keep them in slavery, will you obtain papers of freedom for them 
from the English Baluozi, and I will give them their freedom Y ” 
This was done, and these two slaves are now Imng with their old 
master, but quite free. 

Now the question comes, is there any hope of Germany con¬ 
quering the coasts and vhst interior of Central Africa The only 
answer can be, there is none. The Arabs and natives are acclima¬ 
tized, they live in huts, and sleep without danger to their health 
upon the bare ground, they need no commissariat, their wants' arc few. 
Whenever the Germans advance in force, their opj^onents simply 
retreat to their impenetrable forests, and return directly the Ger¬ 
mans have retired. They have vast numbers, and the slaughter of 
many thousands will not perceptibly decrean' their lighting power. 
There are many tribes quite^ equal to the Zkilus in stay anxl every 
quality which makes the warrior, all now preparing to attack the 
Germans whenever they can get within reach of them ; and however 
much they may be disunited on other points, they are quite united 
in this one point of offering every possible resistance to the Germans. 

The country is simply deadly to the Germans, as the con¬ 
dition of the crews on board the ships blockading Bagamoyo 
shows, also being an example of what would happen to German 
troops if* they attempted to operate on shore. England might 
do something, but not much, by drawing negro troops from 
her numerous colonies and African-* possessions. But where 
are the Germans to find a recruiting ground for negro troops ? No 
one knows. We have read of wild schemes propounded in Berlin, 
but they are all worthless without the- aid of England, and it is 
quite certain the English Government will never permit Bismarck 
to enlist British negro troops to slaughter their fellows in East 
Africa; it would not only be utterly immoral, but the self-respect of 
‘Englishmen would not allow it. It is possible that the Germans, 
who recently obtained the loan of some Iloussas from Sierra Leone, 
to coerce the refractory Camaroons natives, may have hopes (ft being 
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allowed to enlist Iloussas foff fighting in East Africa, but in this 
they will find themselves mistaken. Even if they could obtain 
Houssas, and bjing them round to Zanzibar, they, being staunch 
Mohammedans, would refuse to fight against their co-religionists. 
Will the German Federal Council sanction the expenditure of large 
sums of mone}% which can neither put down the slave trade nor 
advance German interests ? ® Will thh German nation sanction the 
destruction of the lives of their brave soldiers in the malarious 

f, 1 

swamps and fever-stricken littoral of East Africa, fighting not so 
much the natives as the rude nature and‘deadly cjimate of the 
tropics ? When they know the truth, it is beyond question that they 
will refuse. 

The Germans, after forcing the late Sultan of Zanzibar by a 
threat of bombardment, and liis successor, the present Sultan, by a 
threat of refusing to acknowledge him, to accept the treaty bj" which 
they became the administratoi's of the East African littoral, although 
they were warned that the natives would rise against the rule of the 
German Company, now turn round, after by their conduct depriving 
the Sultan of his revenue derived from the Customs, and demand 
compensation for their losses. Their action has beggared the 
Sultan ; it is tlirouffli tlicir mistakes that this disaster has come 
upon them, and with what honesty or fairness they can make the 
Sultan responsible for their losses passes the comprehension of an 
Euglishruan. 

One thing the English Government must do.at all costs, and^that 


is, offer the firmest opposition to^any attempt made by Germany 
to seize The island and town of Zanziba^^ In this action the Govern¬ 
ment will be supported by thc^ whole Erltish nation. Noarh* all the 
])ropcrty in Zanzibar belongs to British subjects, who hold mortgages 
over most of the Arab clove and cocoanut plantations. England 
must be firm here; "W'e have ‘yielded too muc;^ to Pisraarck in East 
Africa, and the time has now come for a determined stand. Our 
Oovorntnent has no easy task before it in trying to reconcile our 
many imperial interests all over the world with our^ rights in Zan¬ 


zibar, but it must be done. ^ ■ * 

It was an unfortunate determination of the late Administration 
w^cn it refused to entertain* the formal request of Scyyid Barghash 
in 1881 for a British Protectorate in Zanzibar. Had his wish been 
acceded to all these troul>los woiJd have been avofded. An arrange¬ 
ment might easily have l)ee» made with France to waive her agree¬ 
ment with England on the subject of Zanzibar, 

Wc arc now suffering from past mistakes, but the Government 
has a ^olden opportunity offered to it of taking a decisive step 
which .ball in some measure undo the errors of the past. 

J, P. Farler. 



HOPES AND FEARS FOR LITERATURE. 


Whither is literature tending? Our weather prophets, who announce 

the arrival of storms and calms, with all the advantages of telc- 

_ • • ^ 

graphic stations from Haparanda to Lisbon, do not venture to predict 

what a month or a year viU bring/orth. They are well pleased if 
they can foretell the temper of a day ; and it sometimes happens that 
the gale promised for Wednesday has got lost on Tuesday amid the 
Atlantic, or the expected sunshine travelling from Spain refuses in a 
sulk to cross the narrow seas from Calais to Dover. The science of 
spiritual meteorology has not yet found its Dalton or its Humboldt; 
the law of the tides of the soul has not yet been expressed in a 
formula. Rather the problems have increased in complexity and 
become more difficult of solution, as the forces of humanity have 
grown in energy and expanded in range, as they have differentiated 
themselves into new forms and advanced in the rapidity of their 
interaction. 

In an article on **Victorian Literature” published in this Review, 

I spoke of the literature of our time as being that of a period of 
spiritual and social revolution, a revolution not the less real or 
important because it is being conducted without violence. And of 
the forces effecting this revolution, I spoke of democracy and science 
as among the most*potent. Upon these forces we can certainly 
reckon ;*but when we ask the question, How are they related to 
literature ? the answer is nefther prompt nor sure. 

Men of letters reply as might be expected from the members of 
an intellectual ruling class, possessed by the fear of change. Wo , 
all remember how Tucqucville long since described ihc levelling 
tendency of u democratic age and the tyranny of the majority : 

‘‘ In America the majority draws a formidable circle around thought. 
Within the determined limits a writer is free ; but woe to him if ho 
should pass beyond them.” Tocqucville's tone of discouragement is 
echoed bv M. Scherer, who does hot hesitate to assert that demo- 
cracy is for ever doomed i.nd devoted to mediocrity: ^*Thc general^ 
level rises with democracy; the average of comfort, of knowledge, 
perhaps even of morality, is higher; on the other hand, and by a 
parallel movement, all that is superior is lowered, and the average 
of which I speak is the result of the lowering of the minority as 
well as of the elevation of the masses.” M. Renan employs his 
exquisite literary skill to press home the indictment. In the French 
Revolution, he tells us, lay a germ of evil whicli was to introduce 
the reign of mediocrity and feebleness, the extinction of every groat 
initiative; a seeming prosperity, but a prosperity the conditions of 
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'which are self-destructive. "^And M. Paul Bourget, representing a 
younger generation of men of letters, in a volume of Studies pub¬ 
lished within tl^e last faw months, speaks of modtem society as little 
favourable to the development of very intense or very vigorous per¬ 
sonalities—‘‘pareille sur cepoints toutesles soc|et^sdemocratiques.'^ 
These ^witnesses arc summoned from the most democratic nation of 
Europe. To their testimony we may add the word of an eminent 
thinker of our own country, Sir Henry Maine. A very wide suf¬ 
frage, he took pains to assure us, cannot fail to produce a mischievous 
form of intellectual conservatism. It would certainly h^ve prohibited 
the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, and the thrcshing-macjiine ; it 
would have prevented the adoption of the Gregorian calendar; it 
would have proscribed the Homan Catholics; it would have pro¬ 
scribed the Dissenters ; it would have restored the Stuarts. 

All this sounds of dreadful omen for the future; but is all this 
true^ Are new inventions prohibited in the United States? Has 
Mr. Edison’s house been destroyed hy the moh ? Is diversity of 
religious opinions a thing unknown in democratic America or demo¬ 
cratic ranee or democratic Eirgland ? iTuve the writings of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison been burnt by the common hangman ? Has the 
author of the Vie de Jhns failed to lind an audience ? 

If democracy means anything it means a career open to all talents; 
it moans, therefore, a great addition to the stock of vigorous charac¬ 
ters and the play of individual minds. The peasant of the feudal 
period, with rare exceptions, remained of necessity a peasant tq the 
end of his days; his little euvircnimcut of a few square miles fur¬ 
nished iill the ideas that ex*erciscd lys slow-stirring brain. Had 
Lincoln been a rail-splkter ii^niediieval luiglaiid he would probably 
have split rails faithfully and well from boyhood to old ago. Had 
Hichurd Arkwright practised the barber’s art six hundred years ago 
he would have boon enrolled in the guild of lh*(^ton barbers, and 
there would certainly luivc been no sjnnning-framc for Sir Henry 
Maine’* stupid democracy to destroy; had his genius shown itself in 
the invention of an improved shaving-inacliiuo, its,use would not 
improbably have been forbidden*by the jealousy of the gifild. The 
fact is that if the predominant power of a few great minds is 
diminished in u democracy, It is because, together Avith ^uch minds, 
a thousand others are at work eontrihiitiiig to the •total result. 
Instead of a fcAv great captains cas(*diu armour dr clothed in mine¬ 
ver wielding the allairs of State and Church, we have manyAdgorous 
captains of industry, captains of science, captains of education, cap¬ 
tains of charity uud social reform. It is surely for the advantage of 
the most eminent minds that they should be surrounded by men of 
energy and intellect who belong neither to the class of hero-wor^ 
shippers nor to the class of mlds de chamhre, ' 
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The truth seems to be that with an increased population and the 
multiplicity of interests and influences at play on men, we may expect 
a greater diversity of mental tj^pes in the fut^ure than could be found 
at any period in the past. The supposed uniformity of society in a 
democratic age is apparent, not real; artificial distinctions are re¬ 
placed by natural differences ; and within the one groat comraunit}’' 
exists a vast number of smaller'communities, each having its special 
intellectual and moral characteristics. In the few essentials of social 
order the majority rightly has its Way, but within certain broad 
bounds, which are fixed, there remains ample scope for the action of 
a multitude o? various minorities. Every thinker may find a hearing 
from a company of men sufficiently large to give him sympathy and 
encouragement. The artist Avho pursues ideal beauty and the artist 
who studies the naked brutalities of life has each a following of his 
own. The sculptor who carves a cherry-stone drawls to himself the 
admirers of such delicate workmanship ; he who achieves a colossus 
is apjilauded by those who prefer audacity of design. When the 
court gave its tone to literature there might have been a danger o1' 
uniformity in letters ; when litcratu^’e was w'ritten for “ the town ” 
its type might be in some measure determined ; but the literature of 
a great people, made up of ploughmen and sailors, shopkeepers and 
artists, mechanics and dilettanti, priests and lawyers, will be various 
as are the groups of men "who seek in books for knowledge, recreation, 
or delight. 

Let us not imagine that any form of government or anj'^ arrange¬ 
ments of, society will produce men of genius. ^ When they happen to 
be born men of genius play tbeir part in ,tbe w^orld, but 'of tbeir 
coming we can still sav no more than that the wind blow’etli where it 
listeth. We have fallen into an idle way of speaking of a poet or an 
artist as if he were a product of his age; philosophers have provided 
us with a formula—the race, the 7niHn\, and the moment—bv which 
to explain his nature and origin. And so wc cheat ourselves with 
theories and with words. We may, however, reasonably hqpc that 
from a population of thirty millions, more brains of superior size and 
quality will come into the world than from a population of ten millions, 
or twenty. And undoubtedly the chance that such brains wull be 
developed and matured is better among a people educated and intcl-' 
lectually alive than among a people ignorant and lethargic. Hero 
surely are some unquestionable facts to set against the desponding 
phrases of men of letters who talk of democracy as devoted to 
mediocrity, and foredoomed to intellectual sterilify. 

But if there be just grounds for hope, there are also certain 
dangers which must needs cause app/ehension. At a time when 
vast multitudes of imperfectly educated readers make their demands 
for* instruction and amusement, there is danger that the merely 
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utilitarian or the merely commercial view of literature may prevail. 
Talents and energy are^indeed well employed in-onaking knowledge 
easily accessible to a great population. When an eminent scholar 
produces his handbook or primer, which circulates by tens of thou¬ 
sands, ^we can have no feeling but one of gratitude and gladness. 
It is well that, by skilful engineering, an abundant supply of good 
water should be brought to our crowded cities from lake or river, 
and that every house should have its tap? The projector of a popular 
series of useful books deserves his reward as^ successful engineer in 
the province of science or literature; he must surcTy be a busy, 
intelligent, and active man. But what were all his engineering works 
without the river or the lake? There, in solitary spaces of the hills, 
far from the stir and smoke, amid the deAVS and mists, under the 
lonely blue by day and the stars and winds by night, the streams 
have collected which descend as a blessing to the city and the plain. 

Child of Iho clouds, remote from everj' taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast; 

Thine are the honours of iho lofty waste.’" 

1’hcsc useless places on the heights, Avhere no plough is driven 
and* no -harvest waves, enrich the life of man no less than do the 
ricliost fields of corn or Vine. 

WitliouL assuming the airs of the “ superior person,’* we cannot 
but note in our newspapers and the humbler periodicals of the day 
home effects not altogetho?; admirable of the dehiocratising of Iftera- 
tiire. IVa outer a railway carriu^e; everyone is reading, and the 
chances are that evervonc is filling the vacuity of his mind with 
something little, if at all, better than slider emptiness of thought. 
Only a prig Avould expect to find the occupant of a railway carriage 
lost in the study of Gibbonis Decline and Fail or Spinoza’s Ethics, 
But the railway novel of twenty or thirty yedrs agC, which had some 
literary merit, some coherence of narrative, some grace of feeling, 
has of late been superseded to* a great extent, and in its place we 
commonly find the pennyworth^of a scandalous clifoniclg, or some 
hebdomadal collection of jestsfflavoured according to the taste of the 
buyer, with much heavy yulgarity or Avith a spice of appetising 
indecency. In order that no demand should be made on sustained 
attention, the old leading article or essay is in.great measure dis¬ 
placed, and a scries of dislocated and disjointed paragraphs or 
sentences fills its toom. It is said that Mr. Gladstone, an eminent 
authority on everything, from Genesis to jam, has advised persons 
Avho take an interest iu their digestive processes to bestow tw o-and- 
thirty bites on each morsel of food. Our caterers nowadays providf>^ 
us with a mincemeat which requires no chewing, and the teeth of a 
man nyiy in due time become as obsolete as those AA'hich can still be 
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perceived in tlie ftetal whale. Will the great epic of the democratic 
period, its “ Divinfr Comedy ” and its “ New Paradise Regained,’* 
be composed in the form of poetical tit-hits? Composed—or should 
we not rather say decomposed; and is not this new vermiculated 
style that of a literaWre of decomposition P 

Let us rather hope that the multitude of readers, and especially of 
young readers, will hy-and-by find their way to better things. The 
vast circulation of such a' series Cassell's National Library^ in 
which the best of reading can he got for threepence, or of Routledge'a 
Universal Library, or Scott's Carnelot Scries, proves that already there 
exists popular appetite for w^hat is admirable in literature. Indeed 
it may be questioned whether the owners of luxurious libraries often 
turn their attention to some of the works now bought, as we must 
suppose, by the young mechanic or apprentice of the shop, who 
amongst the masterpieces of imaginative literature will find in one 
or other of the series just named Bacon’s Wisdom of the Ancients 
and Dante’s Banquet, More’s Utopia, and Campanella’s City of the Sun, 
Browne’s Religio Medici, and the stoical teaching of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus. 

One of the chief intellectual infirmities of democracy, and one 
which has often attracted notice, is the passion for abstractions. 
We know what a part metaphysical abstractions played in the great 
French Revolution. There were greeds and interests and hatreds, 
indeed, for which abstract ideas and eloquent phrases sometimes pro¬ 
vided a decent veil; but there was also, ard especially in the bright 
opening days of the Revolution, a genuine Relight in what .we may 
term, as we please, either “ glittering generalities,” or in Emerson's 
indignant correction of that expression, “ shining ubiquities.” 
Emerson’s countrymen, the people of America, ‘‘font boaucoup plus 
souvent usage que les Anglais,” ob8e"ve8 Tocqueville, “ des id6es 
gen^rales et s'y'' complaisent bien davantage.” Democracy, says 
M. Scherer, is profoundly idealistic. It disdains to study the^ actual 
nature of things; it has the quality of exciting immoderate fervours 
of hope. . It lives upon a few simple ideas; but in truth, “simple 
ideas are sterile ideas.” Not always sterile, I would reply; for 
good or for evil the simple ideas of the French Revolution ha^c- 
helped to transform the face of modern Europe. Yet imdoubtedly a 
chief duty of the thinker and the man of letters at the present time, 
and in the coming years, must be to save the democracy, if possible, 
from what is unfruitful in its own way of thinking and feeling. As 
topics arise which demand the attention of the people, it will bo 
necessary to challenge the current notions, the current phrases, and 
the popular sentiments; it will be necessary to ply the public, willing 
or jinwilling, with exact knowledge and well-considered thoughts. 
The state of half-culture which seizes with enthusiasm upon a general 
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principle, regardless of its fimitations or relations to other prin- 
ciples, and which is therefore full of impetuosity and self-confidence, 
at once purblind and bt»ld, is a state as dangerous as we can well 
conceive. We must endeavour to meet this half-culture with a culture 
less incomplete, trained to exact methods of thought and observant of 
the details of fact. 

• • • 

This passion for intellectual abstractions when transferred to the 
literature of imagination becomes a passion for what is grandiose and 
A^ague in sentiment and in imagery ; in religion it becomes what 
Tocqueville noticed as characteristic of democratic societiw, a tendency 
to pantheistic forms of faith. The great laureate of European de¬ 
mocracy, Victor Hugo, exhibits at once the democratic love of abstract 
ideas,‘the G[pmocratic delight in what is grandiose (as well as what is 
grand) in sentiment, and the democratic tendency towards a poetical 
pantheism. An acute French critic, whose recent death we must 
deplore, M. £mile Ilennequin, thus exhibits in tabular form some of 
those themes for which A^'ictor Hugo had a special predilection. 

“ SujeU ahstraiU, * 

(a) Vers a propos do rien, sujets nuls; 

(t) Sujets iudifferents, vers a propos do tout, versatility ; 

(c) JDyveloppemeut do lieux commune ; 

(ti) Humanitarismo, socialismo, optimisme, idealisme, ot pantheisme vagues; 
(c) Aspects graiidiosoe, myaterioux ou bizarres, de la legende, de I’histoire 
ou de la vie.” 

Between the “ verses apropos of nothing” and the ^‘verses apropos 
of every^thing ” lies indeed a stupoiidous creation of true piSetry, all 
brought into being by*one marvellou8»hand. But we shall study 
A^ictor Hugo’s writings Imperfectly and ill if they do not tell us much 
about the dangers as well as much about the glories of the literature 
of a democratic age. There are not a few pages in which he does 
little else than wear magnificently the robes of a oourtier of King 
Demos; but literature has simpler, more substantial, perhaps less 
acceptable, work to do than that of satiating the cars of the new grand 
monarch Avith the rhetoric that has gathered about the gr^t words 
Progress,” “Humanity,” “ I^borty^” “Justice.” 

- ,It is especially the friend and not the enemy of democracy who 
should desire to ftiaintain the superiority of our higher literature to 
the vulgar temptations of the day. If King Dqmos reign, by all 
means let him have counsellors courageous, stern, and true, rather 
than hysterical or servile flatterers. He, like other kings, is eome- 
times stupid, is sometimes gross and materialistic in his tastes, is 
sometimes unjust and greedy, is often a good-natured blunderer or a 
rash sentimentalist. The so-called leaders of the people have seldom 
the courage to load in any true sense of the word. They commonly 
maintain their position by observing whither the moving multitude 
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tends, and byruniaing to the front witli a banner and a cry. “ They 
may be as able and eloquent as ever,” observes Sir Henry Maine, 
but they are manifestly listening nervouslj^ at onec end of a speak¬ 
ing-tube which receives at its other end the suggestions of a lower 
intelligence.” It i& well if they do not become the parasites and 
sycophants of his new Majesty, who, as much as any former poten¬ 
tate, enjoys the doffing of caps, the prostration of his attendants, and 
the music of courtly adulation. ThQ man of letters who would be 
true to the dignity of his office, the man of letters who would really 
serve King "Demos, aiming less than the statesman at immediate 
results,‘‘and more at a re-formation of opinion and a new grouping of 
emotions, is under less temptation to be a flatterer. He will not 
assure the sovereign that his breath is s^weeter than incense, that all 
great ideas and all generous sentiments have their source in him. He 
will not play the part of pander to the grosser appetites of the sovereign. 
He will not supply incentives to his evil passions of envy, suspicion, 
malice, cupidity, the lust of power. He w ill endeavour to illuminate 
the monarch’s better feelings, to direct his ill-informed benevolence 
to useful ends, to train him to a grave regard for what is true and 
substantial, to bring home to him the conviction that self-restraint 
and even self-denial may be at times the glor}^ of a king. , 

As the historic method is applied in new directions, and the social 
point of view prevails more than it has hitherto done over the indi¬ 
vidual, we may expect an increasing study of the facts of social 
evolution, and in all matters which relate to political change, a 
frequent appeal to history. At we loose from our moorings and 
drive before the wind there h indeed a certain unwillingness to look 
backwards, already finding expression in a current phrase which 
describes all things of earlier date than the last general election of 
assembling of Parliament as ‘‘mattefs of ancient history.” But 
when this ancient history is supposed to aflect the interests of either 
political party, the leaders quickly furbish up their knowledge or, it 
may be, their ignorance, and discover such parallels and precedents 
and arguments as they require. It is for true students of history, 
patient, disinterested, and exact, toehold in check, chiefly in ways 
that are indirect, the superficial views, the partisan representations, 
the crude generalisations of the amateur sociologist and political 
manipulator of half knowledge. ‘‘The scientific spirit,” it has 
been well said, “is not a triumphant and boastful one, fired with 
a sort of intellectual Chauvinism, seeking polendcal distinction and 
a path to promotion in the field of party war.” The scientific spirit 
does not work back through the facti^ of history in order to find 
the appearance of confirmation for a conjecture of the day or hour; 
it works forward, with a profound sense of the continuity of human 
life, until it touches the events of our own time in their causes. A 
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little history is a dangerous thing—and history as^ grasped at by the 
politician is almost always a little. From a careful and conscien¬ 
tious study of jhe past more perhaps than froAi anything else, a 
temper of mind is formed which is fitted to hold in check the rash 
ardours of the democratic spirit, a temper of miiyiat once courageous 
and cautious, strong in serious hopes and free from illusions, faithful 
to the best traditions of our "forefathers and not bound in subjection 
to them, but rather pressing forward to those high ends towards 
which they and we together work. 

Those somewhat vague yet potent words^ Humanely, Progress, 
Fraternity, which have fired the democratic imaginatioiv in the 
present century, are the property of no single nation, and the common 
ardours of tho age have introduced a cosmopolitan element into 
literature. The more rapid and freer interchange of ideas, the 
swifter and more powerful flow of waves of sentiment between nations, 
have tended in the same direction, so that amid all their diversities a 
certain coinmunitv has been established between the several litera- 
tures of Europe. As in the niedia3val period a dominant theology 
bound together tho intellects of the various countries of tlic West, so 
now the dominant conceptions of science inhabit English, Italian, 
French, and German brains, and a real society of thinkers, extending 
beyond the limits of any one nation, has come into existence. Yet, 
as it were to counterpoise these influences tending to a cosmopolitan 
mode of thought and feeling, the principle of nationality seems at 
tho same time to have acquired increased force., A united Genuany 
and a united Italy have ^ven notable demonstrations of i>s power, 
and the* very dismemherincift of Fraj-ce has but intensified the 
national sclf-consciousi>ess. kn literature tho profound differences 
\\ hich have their origin or expression in ‘diverse modes of speech 
must remain, however close be the alliance of nations. The Gci-mau 
who constructs his sentence fu one way can uever,be master of the 
.same intellectual motions as the Frenchman who constructs his 
sentencse in another. The use during long centuries of this instru¬ 
ment, or of that, has called forth and has determined jx characteristic 
play of thought. Obviously wji^*e there is diversity of tohgues the 
principle of nationality cannot fail to assert itself in literature. But 
we may well fecli surprise when within the bounds of a single people, 
and Mdtbiii the area possessed by one common language, the literarj^ 
claims of contending nationalities are raised, ohall we in these 
islands of ours, w^o "speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake,'’ 
nurse the dream of four separav-e streams of literature, or ^hall we 
have our pride and our joy in one noble river broadened and deepened 
by various affluent waters P 

^ The question, as it presents itself to one whose home is in Ireland,' 
is not an altogether academic one. The present Home Hule move- 
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ment, which pro|essedly would reduce Ireland to a dependency of 
Great Britain, cannot at its present halting-point be called a national 
movement, in the feense in which the movement p£ 1848, or the 
Fenian movement, was national. Its strength at the present moment 
in Ireland lies in th^ fact that it is essentially a struggle which con¬ 
cerns material interests. Idealists of the type of Thomas ^ Davis, 
who sighed for the time when the brighter days shall surely come, 

. . and the sweet old language be heard once more' in college, 
mart and senate,” have been thrust contemptuously aside. The 
echoes of the^ld languirge, whether sweet or harsh, dwindle in forlorn 
Avilds and on rugged headlands of the west. Yet some of the old 
hopes and dreams are not extinct, and we hear from time to time 
plaintive demands for an Irish literature Avith a special character of 
its own. We read of the enthusiasm with which Welsh bards are 
listened to at the national Eisteddfods ; and pei baps it is a genuine 
enthusiasm, for doubtless the Cymric speech vibrates along nerves 
wbicb are not stirred by our English tongue. And we know how' 
A'igorous is the spirit of Scottish patriotism, though it may not have 
formulated an express demand in literature. It cannot be alto¬ 
gether an idle question to ask whether it is possible or desirabh' 
that separate channels should be cut for the flow of these several 
streams of sentiment in literature. 

Unquestionably our strength springs from the soil in which we 
grow. We are not epiphytes, living upon the air. A literature 
whifth consciously aims at cosmopolitanism is almost always a litera¬ 
ture in a period of decline. Yet it is well .to remember that the 
spirit of a man may inhabit an ampler space than that in which his 
body lives and moves. “ Spartam nucius es : haiic orna.” Yes, but 
which Sparta is our possession—the land that has fed our bodies, or 
the land that has nourished and enriched our souls ? Carlyle, the son 
of a Scotch peasant, and proud of his honourable parentage, had in 
him always much that was derived from his Scottish birth and 
breeding, his Scottish moors and hills, his Scottish religion. But hoAv 
much less fruitful would have been the result for literature if he had 
drawn a circle around his mind corresponding to his physical enAriron- 
ment, and had admitted within that circle no other thoughts and^ 
aspirations than those proper to a Scottish literary coterie, or the 
Scottish kirk from which he had gained so much in moral training 
and for the ministry of which he was at one time designed ? In his 
solitude of Craigenputtoch—''a solitude altogether Druidical . . . 
nothing to disturb you with speech, except Arcturus and Orion, and 
the spirit of nature,” he was really an^ inhabitant of Weimar, and 
the companion of Goethe and ^chiller* Would he have served Scot- 
^ land better or worse if he had occupied his imagination solely or 
chiefly with memories of Bruce and Wallace, if he had devoted 
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himself to Scottish antiquities, or Scottish history,«or Scottish religion, 
regarded from a purely national—that is, a provincial—point of view? 
Was it not better for us all, and better for his own countrymen, 
that he followed the leadings of his genius when it invited him into 
the great world ? • 

The national spirit was strong in (!arlyle because it worked uncon* 
sciously. Ho was a Scotchman in the best of all ways, that is, as it 
were, inevitably. The deepest instincts*[)f the man were those of his 
people, and even^hen his thoughts ranged wide they had intimate 
relations with the faith of his fathers. WEenever tiffe genius of a 
nation is strong it works thus in deep and obscure ways. Thfe attempt 
to whip up deliberately and by artificial means the national spirit in 
literature.is evidence of the decay of that spirit. A noble ancestry 
is a source of honourable pride, but it is a pride which maintains 
itself with a quiet dignity; bounce and brag are the tokens of a 
plebeian. And as with individuals, so with a nation. If we really 
belong to an excellent race, we shall prove it by our deeds rather 
than perpetually boast of it with our tongjies. 

If there be, indeed, a distinclive genius characterising each of the 
peoples of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, it is highly desirable that 
this should find expression, and that the unity of our literature 
should be a unity possessing as much varietj' as possible. The 
different strands if twisted together should make up a cord which is 
both strong and delightfully coloured. In Ireland at present, apart 
from the Universities—wc must sorrowfully acknowledge the Ihct— 
little interest is taken* in literature; but Ave can conceive an Irish 
literary movement w^hich should command our deepest interest and 
sympathy ; a movem*ent iif which such differences of national 
character as may perhaps exist should manifest themselves not of 
deliberate purpose, but naturally and spontaneously. But if the Irish 
literary movement were to consist in flappiifg a gteen banner in the 
eyes of the beholders, and upthrusting a pasteboard “ sunburst 
high fn air, I, for one, should prefer to stand quietly apart from 
such a movement. In a popular life of Lord Edward J'itzgerald, 
published in Dublin, I read the following poetical exordium : “ Not 
,_(^reece of old in her palmiest days, the Greece of,Homer and 
Demosthenes, of .^schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, of Pericles, 
Leonidas, and Aloibiades, of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, of Solon 
and Ijycurgus, of Apelles and Praxiteles, not even this Greece, 
prolific as she was in sages and heroes, can boast such a lengthy • 
bead-roll as Ireland can of names worthy of the immortality of 
history." How partial, tl^en, have been the awards of history I 
How true the saying that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men! And how modest the writer of this life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, to set forth the bead-roll of Greece in such ample detail 
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and to throw the veil of a general statement over the glories of his 
native land ! If in the Irish literary movement we are to step to 
such a tune as this^ 1 think on the whole I should rather fall out of 
the ranks, or even step to music as paltry as that of '^Rule 
Britannia/^ 

Not that I have any of Captain Macmorris’s sensitiveness. ‘‘What 
ish my nation ? Who talks of my nation P We are well content 
to be known as the fellow-c(»intrymen^ of those Irishmen and West 
Britons, Goldsmith and Burke. “ It may not,” says one of George 
Eliot’s characters, “ be good luck to be born a woman, but one gets 
used to it from a baby.” And in like manner it may not be altogether 
good luck, from a literary point of view, to be born an Irishman, but 
one gets used to it. It seems alike absurd to be proud, or to be 
ashamed of the fact. But I confess that I am not ambitious of in¬ 
tensifying my intellectual or spiritual brogue. If national character 
be really strong and vivid it will show itself, although wo do not 
strive to be national with malice prepense ; it will show itself, whether 
we occupy ourselves within edition of Sophocles or of Cicero, or with 
a song of the deeds of Cuchullain or'the love and sorrow of Deirdre. 
No folly can be greater than that of fancying that we shall strengthen 
our literary position by living exclusively in our own ideas, and 
showing ourselves inhospitable to the best ideas of other lands. Nor 
is that hospitality the finest which constrains the guest to assume 
the garb and adopt the manners of his entertainers. The shock of 
strangeness is inspiriting. Every great literary movement of 
modern Europe has been born from the wedlook of two peoples. So 
the great Elizabethan literature sprang from the love-making of 
England with Italy; the poetry of tht, early part of the nineteenth 
century from the ardour aroused in England by the opening promise 
of the French revolution. Surely an Irish man of letters may bo 
engaged in work in the truest sense patriotic if he endeavours to 
bring into his country the best ideas from France, from Germany, 
from the old world of classical learning, from the living T<^orld of 
nature, or from some fresh exploration of the mind of man, even 
though the word “Ireland” be not foi^ever shrilling on his lips. We 
should be far better patriots if, instead of singing pseans about Irish 
genius, we were to set ourselves to correct some of the defects of 
Irish intellect. Lpt an Irish poet teach his countrymen to write a 
song free from rhetoric, free from false imagery, free from green 
tinsel, and with thoroughly sound workmanship in the matter of 
verse, and he will have done a good and a needful thing. Let an 
Irish prose writer show that he can be parent, exact, just, enlightened, 
and he will have done better«service for Ireland, whether he treats 
of Irish themes or not, than if he wore shamrocks in all his button¬ 
holes and had his mouth for ever filled with the glories of Brian the 
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Brave. Let an Irish antiquary study the relics'of his native land 
with all the resources of modem science, viewiQg these interesting 
remains from fhe central and not merely from a provincial stand¬ 
point, and he will lead us towards the truth instead of plunging us in 
folly and illusion. We cannot create a school of Irish men of genius— 
poets are born, not made—^but what we can do is this; we can try to 
secure for Ireland the advantage of possessing a school of honest and 
skilled craftsmen in literaturet Out ofHhis school of craftsmen now 
and again a man of genius may arise, strong^and sane because he has 
sprung from a race of intelligent and patient workmdff, and because 
he feels their influence surrounding him. * 

Such a body of trained scholars should be the intellectual aris¬ 
tocracy oi a democratic age, an upper ten thousand of workers. It 
will include in large proportion those whose studies are scientific, 
and who influence literature only indirectly. Their influence, although 
indirect, is far from unimportant. There are not wanting persons 
who assure us that the pursuit of scientific studies must in the end 
prove injurious, if not fatal, to the higher forms of literature. M. 
Paul Bourget, himself a poet, in his dialogue, Science et Poisie^ 
argues, through the lips of one of the speakers w’ho seems to express,' 
in*part*at least, his own opinions, that Poetrj^ can no longer be an 
instrument or envoy of truth, and that it must more and more confine 
itself to the domain of sensibility, while its rival, Science, takes pos¬ 
session more and more of the domain of intelligence. M. Scherer is 
assured that if poetry lives, it will only be as Ihe private cult df rare 
individuals ; the pco^c hast ceased, he says, to believe in poetry. 

** It will soon bo with poetry as witlf religious painting or classical 
tragedy ; a Flandrin, a RacBel only make; us feel the more strongly 
that such forms of art exist by an artificial convention, that the 
pleasure which they bring 14 s is an affaire d'archawne!^ A writer in 
our own country, of whom we may say that* she has been herself, as 
Mill jaid of Charles Kingsley, one of the good influences of the age, 
Miss F. P. Cobbe, lately accepted a brief in the case of Literature^ 
Itc 'dgion, ami Morals, versus Sciqnve, and she conducted hctf* pleadings 
with remarkable vivacity : When science,” she bids us believe, 
—like poverty—comes iji at the door, art—like love;—flies out of 
the window.” Her pleadings against the scientific spirit of the age 
reminded me that I had myself, a good many years ago, written 
something from a difierent point of view, maintaining that the great 
ideas of modern*science wore not without a noble inspiration for* 
poetry ; and it led me to consider whether, having then joined in 
the choral odo which celebrates science, I ought not now to sing a 
palinode. Miss Cobbe prophesies like a lively Cassandra. And 
then comes Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his posthumous volume of 
Essays, with a promise on behalf of poetry which is more deadly 
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than a threat. The future of poetry, he says, is immense ; in poetry 
our race will find,^s time goes on, an ever surer and surer stay. 
And why? Because criticism and science having deprived us of all 
old faiths and traditional dogmas, poetry, which attaches itself to the 
idea, will take the place of religion and philosophy, or what now 
pass for such, and will console^ and sustain those who, but for it, 
would be forlorn. A pale hospital nurse attending the bed of 
scepticism—such, it would seem, is the Muse henceforth to be. She 
will speak soothing sentences and administer the tonic draught. And 
the palsied nMa will cling to her all the more because he is well 
assured that henceforward no divine stranger will ever come and say, 
in words of sacred cheer, “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 

We shall do well, in glancing at this subject, to bear in mind the 
well-known distinction made by De Quincey bet>veen the literature 
of knowledge and the literature of power. The function of the 
first is to teach; the function of the second is to move : the first 
is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. If we were to embark on a 
voyage, we should find that both rudder and sail liave their uses. 
Between the two divisions of literature spoken of by De Quinccy lies 
a kind of writing which occupies a considerable space in our own day 
and has an important work to do—the literature of criticisnk It is 
concerned neither wholly with knowledge nor wholly with emotions; 
it has both to feel and to know : it tries at once to enlighten the 
intellect and to quicken and refine the sensibility. 

Thfire is another distinction to be observed if we would arrive at 
any sound conclusion with respect to the influence of science on 
literature. We must distJriguish between scientific results and 
scientific methods. The. conclusions'of science may be fruitful 
for literature now, or may become so when they have passed into 
the general consciousness, and yet tl^e mental processes which 
lead to such coitclusions may tend to disqualify the mind for 
the enjoyment of poetry and art. If this be the case, we must 
regard a man of science who transforifis himself into “a machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of fact” (the words 
are Darwin's), as one who submite to a personal loss in order to pro¬ 
cure some valuable prize for his country or bis race. The doctrines— 
which we associate with the name of Mr. Darwin may prove indis¬ 
pensable to those who desire to have an intelligent and coherent view 
of the world we live in; they may form an essential part of the 
• Weltamchauimg of the future, a Weltamchauung which may be as 
needful for the poet as the man of science. This seems not unlikely 
to come to pass. And yet we have beenr told by Mr. Darwin him¬ 
self in a remarkable passage, which Miss Cohhe, kindliest of devil's 
advocates, does not fail to quote, that after the age of thirty certain 
of his fiMsulties began to sufier an atrophy caused by disuse ; ih^t his 
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great delight in poetry and painting and music constantly waned. 

Now for many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
also almost lost* my taste for pictures or music*” Mr. Darwiii^s 
experience is probably by no means singular. There are times when 
humanity needs an organ or a function more than a complete man. 
When "the Angelical Doctor^ at dinner with the King of France fell 
into a muse, and struck the table with his fist as the light of an argu¬ 
ment fatal to the Manichees flaghed acro^ his brain, he showed him¬ 
self deficient in good manners ; but such a power of self-abstraction 
was a condition without which the Summd could nci have been 
written. When St. Bernard, hearing his fellow-travellers speak of 
Lake Leman, on whose banks he had journeyed the whole day, 
asked, Byt whore is the lake? ” he showed himself highlj’' insen¬ 
sible to natural beautj’-; but had the saint not been from boyhood 
mire eoffifatirm^ Abelard might have come and conquered at the 
Council of Sens. There have been times when, in order to keep 
alive the moral and spiritual tradition in a world of luxury and lust, 
it was necessary for men to fly to the deserj and forget the joys of 
domestic life and all the pleaSures of colour and of song. We 
honour the saints who put out the right eye in order that they might 
save»whi 4 t was more precious for the world’s uses than even an eye. 
Let us also honour the ascetic of science, whose inductions have helped 
us to know the laws of the world, if not aright, yet at least less 
erroneously. ^ 

The results of scientific study are in no re«pect antagonistic to 
literatui;^, though thej^ profQundly modify that viefr of the 

world which has hitherto found in literature an imaginative expres¬ 
sion. The conceptions* of a ^great cosmos, of the reign of law in 
nature, of the persistence of force, of astronomic, geologic, biologic 
evolution, have in them nothing which should paralyse the emotions 
or the imagination. To attempt indeed a poetical De Rcruui Natnra 
at the |)resent moment were premature; but when these and other 
scientific conceptions have become familiar, they will form an 
accepted, intellectual background from which the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings and images of poetry will stand out quite as eifectively as thej' 
<stood out from the antiquated cosmology of the Middle Ages, 
Although, however, scientific conclusions may in the end subserve 
literature, it is certain that the methods and processes of science, and 
those employed in what I)e Quincey terms the literature of power, 
are essentially different. Such literature is nothing if it is not 
personal; it expresses the thoughts, passions, and imaginings of an 
individual. Science aims ajj excluding whatever is peculiar to the 
individual: he must not read himself into the phenomena; his 
vision must be free from the mists of sentiment; his imagination is 
of use^only in shaping an hypothesis to he verified by subsequent 
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inquiry or in varying the experiments by which he may attain to 
new objective facts. The literature of power, if it is to deserve the 
name, must adhere to its own methods, unseduced <^by the glamour 
which at present surrounds the words science and scientiyic. When M. 
Zola appears as the champion of what he styles the Experimental 
Romance, and when he professqs to practise in literature the methods 
of the eminent physiologist, Claude Bernard, he is in truth a char¬ 
latan juggling with words.» It woultj please him to crown himself 
at once with the glory of science and the glory of letters. The 
personality e£ the writer of experimental romance, he tells us, is to 
be found in the fact that he starts, like the scientific investigator, 
Avith an hypothesis, or a general idea, which is presently to be veri¬ 
fied or rejected; he puts his characters into motion in a certain 
environment; their behaviour in this way or that constitutes an 
experiment and establishes or overthrows the d priori hypothesis. 
“ This it is,*' he says, which constitutes the experimental romance ; 
to be master of the mechanism of human phenomena, to exhibit the 
springs of intellectual an (^sensual manifestations as they are explained 
to us by physiology, under the influences of heredity and environing 
circumstances; then to exhibit the man living in the social milieu 
which he has himself created, which he modifies from day to day, 
and in the midst of which he experiences in his turn a continual 
transformation.’^ What is true in this is not new. Richardson and 
Fielding practised the method, as far as it is a legitimate method, 
just as much as does the author of L"Assommoir, What is new is 
the preteiice of scientific experinuint where ncme exists. „ 

Experimental romance is then a misnomer ; but a title which has 
been applied to M. Zola and his group,*‘‘the School of observation,’’ 
goes nearer the mark. And undoubtedly the scientific tendencies of 
the age have led us to value, and even to overvalue, the results of the 
mere observation cf external phenomena. Yet a reaction from the 
vague idealism of writers whose inspiration was drawn from the 
democratic abstractions—Progress, Humanity, Liberty, Fraternity, 
and the like—was inevitable, and has not been wholly unserviceable. 
Let the school of observation but Ao its work more thoroughly, and 
we shall again be in presence of the nobler facts of human life 
well as the baser, and perceive the glory of our manhood together 
with the shame. T^at the fruits of this higher realism in literature 
may be, we can divine from the perusal of such works as Anna Kari- 
nina and War and Peace. 

The literature of power may indeed be stimulated by the scientific 
spirit of the age to make more exact a^id thorough observations of 
external nature and the varieties of human life, and so to complete its 
preliminaiy studies; but it must adhere to its own methods. If a 
writer possess a powerful individuality, and can affix to every piece 
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lie produces his ineffaceable sign manual^ he mij bring this into 
relief by a certain air of scientific disinterestedness and impassmty. 
So it is with thd chief of living French poets, M. Leconte de Lisle. 
We are all the more sensible of the peculiar character of his genius 
because he seems to submit himself with such a patient study to his 
object/while in fact the object is being moulded in his shaping 
hands. He has indeed learnt something from science, but he 
assumes no false airs, and he loyally adlferes to the processes proper 
to art. ' , 

But although the literature of power cannot adopt tfie methods of 
science, it is to a great extent otherwise with the literature of know¬ 
ledge, Thus in our own day we have seen the rise of a school of 
liistorians who are too scientific, in the true sense of the word, to 
pretend that they are masters of a science of history. They have 
lost something, perhaps, in no longer conceiving a history as a work 
of art, as a passionate drama, or as a gallery of portraits. They have 
not produced, and cannot by their methods produce, a Thucydides or 
a Tacitus. But the gains ha'^e outbalaifced the loss. They are 
patient and indefatigable in research. They labour in original 
sources as the geologist among his strata or the comparative anato¬ 
mist* ameiig his vertebrates and invertebrates. They endeavour to 
lay aside prejudice and passion, in order that they may see things as 
they are. They recognise the continuity of human history. They 
treat no portion of the past with scorn. They do not dress up the 
men of past ages in the castumes or the ideas of to-day. They study 
the action of great but*pbscurc social forces and discover in them the 
causes of those conspicuous events whi^h alone attract the attention 
of superficial observers. In a word, living jit a time when the scien¬ 
tific spirit is dominant, they appropriate to their own uses some of 
the methods of science and cultivate certain habits of mind which 
may be described as scientific. And great has been the gain for their 
special ^tudy, great the gain for us all. 

In the literature of criticism* the influence of science has brought 
loss and gain, Saiute-Beuve muurned over the disappearance of the 
circle of “ studious amateurs*’ in literature, vibrating to the finest 
most fugitive impressions. But he does not deny that the time 
has como when we must gird up our loins courageously for a series of 
steadfast and laborious marches. No one demonstrated more admir¬ 
ably than Sainte-Beuve himself that it is possible to reconcile la 
vritiqae de gout and*/« critique miurelk; no one gave happier examples 
of that kind of criticism which, while remaining a delicate art yet 
knows how to take advantage of all the inductions of science and all 
the acquisitions of history.^ He found his happiness in exquisite 
studies of literary natural history and literary physiology, and in re- 
• (1) Xonvcaux ix. pp. 84, 85. 
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producing from aiAple stores of knowledge and with the finest tact 
an image of this that environment which has aided the develop¬ 
ment of genius. Yet he cannot forbear from utterifig a light sigh 
as he thinks of days when it was possible to taste and dwell upon 
the flavour of the fiAiit without discussing all the conditions of soil 
and climate which reared the^ plant a3?d matured the sap. ‘ In a 
characteristic passage he makes his “last complaint/’ half serious, 
half playful, against the inevitable which he is fully prepared to 
accept:— 

«H * 

“Wbor^iis that vanished time in which, gvcu though ouo wore an author 
and professional man of letters, it was not essential to engage in so many 
trains of reasoning and observe such learned ceremonies ; when the impression 
On a reader’s mind came easily, and took complete possession of Jiim without 
an effort, as at the theatre the play engages and interests the amateur plea¬ 
santly seated in his stall; when we could read Ancients and Moderns lying on 
our bed like Horace in the dog-days, or stretched on a sofa like Gray, murmur¬ 
ing to ourselves that such pleasure was better tbuii the joys of I^aradiso or 
Olj-mpus ; tjie time when we walked in the shade, reading, like that excellent 
Dutchman, who could not conceive, he said, grt'ater ha])piness here below at 
the age of fifty than to saunter through ajovtdy country, book in hand, some ¬ 
times closing it, without passion, without desire, yielding oneself wholly to 
meditation ; the time when, like Mcissoniei’s llmdn, in our solitary chamber, 
on a Sunday afternoon, by the open window in its frumo of hoiicysucklts wo 
read some book which seemed for the season our only love. Ilappj’ a*go, where 
is it flown ? Nothing truly is loss like it than to bo forever on the thorns as 
we are nowadays when we read—than to be on our guard at eveiy stop, to ques¬ 
tion ourselves without end; to ask whether thih is the right t(^xt, whether there 
is noisome alteration hejo, whether the uiitlior whom wo should enjoy did not 
take this iv a different way, whether ho coj>ied frehn actual things or invented, 
whether ho is original and in what Tfay, whether has been faitWul to his 
getiius and to his race, . . . with athousaud othei- questions which spoil pleasure, 
breed doubt, make yoii rub your forehead, (Compel J*ou to run to your library, 
to climb to the highest shclvbs, to tumble over all your books, to c-ousult, to 
inspect, to become in a word an artisan or a labouring man instead of a delicate 
voluptuary or a fastidious amateur, who iiihi^les tlie spirit of things, and takes 
only what may suit •liiin ftnd gratify his tar^to. Epicurism of culture, forever 
lost I fear; henceforth forbidden assuredly to evoiy critic ; last religion of those 
for whom no other survived ; last honour ;jud lust virtue of a IIaniilt»n and a 
Petronius, how truly 1 conceive you, how much 1 regret you, oven while 1 
combat yoi^ and while I foi’swoar you I ” * 

^ 

We cannot do things by halves. Literary research, like historical 
research, must be exact and thorough or*it is of little worth. It has 
opened new regions and buried ages for our study ; yes, and for our 
enjoyment. It has illuminated the past. It has widened our sym¬ 
pathies. It has substituted for that dogmatic criticism which pro¬ 
nounced imperious judgments a new natural history of poets and 
prose-writers. Our library has become a kind of museum, in which 
specimens of the various species are arranged and classified. What 
we had read any way for our pleasure we must now study in chrono- 

(1) Nouveaux Lundii^ ix. pp. 86, 87. 
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logical sequence, so that we may observe and foiled a development. 
We reconstruct our author’s environment, we investigate his origins. 
All this is well; Jret subject to one condition—that we do not forget 
the end of study in the means, that we somehow and at some time 
get beyond the apparatus. It is well to know th&t the vine belongs 
to the natural order rttacece > that it prefers an open soil with good 
drainage; that it has pentamcrous flowers; that the fruit is two- 
oolled and four-seeded; and that the jilice contains bitartrate of 
potash and tartrate of lime. But all this we might know although 
we had never tasted the grape or drunk a cup of wine. '‘Hie student 
of chemistry maj'’ find as interesting a subject of analysis in a* bottle 
of that claret which bears the venerable name of an eminent and 
versatile statfesman as in a bottle of the rarest vintage; but wine has 
other uses than that of affording a field for analysis. It rejoices the 
heart of man, and this quality of the juice of the grape deserves at 
least a certain degree of attention. 

There is undoubtedly a danger that in accumulation, arrangement, 
observation, analysis, induction, may losepsome of tbe finer spirit 
of literature. With the great French critic from whom I have 
quoted such a danger could not exist. No wine-taster bad a finer 
palate than that incomparable old taster of tbe vintages of literature, 
Sainte-Beuve. His intellect was not dogmatic; he did not read to 
confirm a theory; he did hot force things, as his fellow-countryman, 
31. Taine docs, to become mere illustrations of a doctrine; he would 
hardly, like M. Hcnnequiik, push scientific criticism to the goint* at 
which it eonjecturally explores* the third frontal convolution ” in 
the “cerebral organism^’' of a great p?>et; he carried his weight 
of erudition lightly and gracefully. Thci;e is life and not mere 
arrangement in all that he has written. Acquisition of intellec¬ 
tual property is admirable, hut only on condition that we are the 
masters and not tbe slaves of our possessions. Reading,” Edmund 
Burke ^^rote in a letter of advice to his son, “ and much read- 
ing, is good* But the power ol diversifying the matter infinitely 
in your own mind, and of applying it on every occasion that arises, 
is far better; so don’t suppress iYie'vivida m.” That we may lose 
otTfsclves in materials is the danger of our time. No word^f counsel 
is more to the purpose at the present day than Burke’s word. Let 
knowledge and erudition do their perfect work, only let us see that 
they do not suppress but rather subserve the spirit of life within us. 

Edward Dowden, 
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The sixtli section of this book has something in it of the Coniempla- 
iionSy but more of the Chamons des Iktes et des Bois\ and in grace and 
in strength of expression and of thought it is worthy of comparison 
with either?* The “roman cn trois sonnets ” is perhaps even finer in 
its mH^ture of serious humour and frank irony with boyish passion 
and adolescent fancy than any of the most ideal and realistic poems 
in the collection last mentioned. 

“ Fille de mon portier! rfirymantho sonoro 
Devant vous sentirait tressaillir ses pins verts; 
lj*Horeb, dont le sommet etonne Tunivers, 

Inclinerait son eedre altier qu’un pouple adore.” 

The other poems of childish or'juvenile emotions or cxjjcrienccs 
are equally perfect in their graver and lighter shades or tones of 
expression. They belong to a class which is not represented m the 
poet's earlier volumes: their mixture of emotion with observation, 
of ideal with physical imagination or experience, seems rather to 
challenge contrast than comparison with the more seriously contem- 
pla4;ive style w^hich denotes an earlier stage in the work or the 
thought or the feeling of the w’ritcr.^ Nothing in that stylo can bo 
more complete or more charjning than these verses—which bear the 
date of 1835. 

t 

• “ Vois-tu, mon ange, il faut accepter nos douleurs. 

L’amour ost comme la roeee “ 

Qui luit do mille feux ot de mille coulenrs 
Dons Tombre ou I’aubo Ta posee; 

Eien n’est plus radieux sous le-haut firmament. 

De cette goutto d'eau qui raj^oniio un moment 
' N’approchez pas vos yeux qu© tant do splendeur channe. 

De loin, c*etait un dianlant; ^ 

De pr^s, oe n*est plus qu^une larmo.” 

But the poetry which sensualists might condemn as sentimental has 
scarcely such clearness of outline or such perfection of colour as the 
poetry Avhich sentimentalists might condemn as sensual. The noble 
and simple treatment of natural passion or instinct, impossible alike 
to the grovelling bigot and to the grovelling libertine, may evoke 
frowns on the one hand and sneers on the other: for neither can 
be expected to appreciate the spirit and the sense of such lines as 
these. 
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“ Sa tendre ob^issanc^^tait baute et sereine: 

* €) 

EUe sayait se faire esclaye et rester reine, 

Supremo gr4oe! ot quoi de pluB inattendu * 

Qued’ayoir tout donii6 sans ayoir rien perdu ! 

s;, ^ jK * 

“ Elio yous caressait ayec de la lumiere; • 

La nudity des pieds fait la marche plus fiere 
Chez ces ^tres petrts d’ideale boauti ; 

II lui venait dans Tombre au front une clarte 
Faroille a la noctumotaureole dea poles; 

A travers les baisers, de ses blanchos epaules 
On croyait voir sortir deux ailes lentement; ,« 

Son regard etait bleu, d*un bleu de firmament; 

Et c'etait la grandeur de cette femme strange 
Uu*on cessant d’etre viergo elle devenait ange.” 

f 

And the grace and the charm of these equally di\dne and human 
verses arc not more wonderful or more perfect than the grace of 
expression and the charm of humour which animate the more fanciful 
poems expressive of boyish impulse or of dreamy adolescence. Even 
the delightful record of the infantine couple who alighted at the 
TTolly-tree Inn and made it immortal is not more delightful—or more 
lamentable in its catastropbc—than this most perfect little poem 

• 

J’attoignais Tage austero ou Ton est fort en tht'iue, 

()u Ton chorcho, eiyvru, Ton ne sait quel parfum, 

Afin do pouvoir diro eperdument: Jo t’aime I 

Quelqu*un. 

% 

J’catrais dans ma^trdiziemo annee. 0 fouiUes vertes! 
ifardins ! croissantio obscilto ot douce du printemps ! 

Et j’aimais Hermina, dans Tombre. i311e avail, certes, 

H lut aus. • 

« 

“ Parfois, bion qu’ollo fvlt ii jouer occupee, 

J’allais, muet, m'asseoir 4 )res d'clle, avec ferveur, 

Et jo la regardais rogarder sa poupee, ' " 

Efiveur. 

“ 11 ost uno houve etrange ou Ton sent Tamo naitre; 

IJn jour, j*oua comme un chant d’auroi e au fond du cctur., 

Soil, ponsai-je, ayam^ons, 4 )arloni 0 ! e’est Tmstant dAtro 

Vainquour! 

• • 

• 

“ Je pris un air profond, et je lui dis:—Minotte, 

Unissone nos deetins. Je demande ta main.— • 

EUo me rfepondit par cette pichonette; 

—Gamin! ” 


Such is life—as Mrs. Harris long since observed; but happily it 
is not likewise ^'the end of all things.In the next lyric the lover 
has wellnigh como to years of indiscretion: but the perfect and 
wonderful mastery of verse which does into words the emotion of 
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this only less inp.ocent intrigue is nrf less eyident in every line and 
in the turn of every stanza. 

c 

“ J'etais le eongeur qui penso, 

Elle etait Toiseau qui fuit; 

< Je Tadorais en silence, 

Elle m’aimait k grand bruit. 

• r 

« 

“ Quand dans quelquo haute sphere 
Je croyais planer v^inqueur, 

Je Tentendais en baa faire 
Du vacarme dans mon ceeur. 

“ Mais je reprenais mon songe 
Et je I’adorais toiijours, 

Credule au divin mensonge 
Des roses et des amours. 

“ Les profondeurs coiistellees, 

Tj*aube, la lune qui nait, 

Amour, me semblaient melees 
Aux iTibahs de son bonnet.” 

« 

« 

If ever there should seem—I do not say that there ever seems to 
me—to hje any touch of monotonj’ or any tediousness of repetition in 
the innumerable studies of early love or adolescent fancy •which we 
owe to the retrospective or imaginative author of Les Cha^isons des 
Uties et des Bois, there is certainly no deduction of the kind to be 
made from the enjoyment with which all fit and competent readers 
miftt receive any fr6sh instalment of his po less innumerable studies 
after nature—of such, more especially, as tjiis one, taken * 

•J 

** Dans les ravins ou mai pleiu dt roses a’bonde. 

La les papillonfi blanca ot los papillons bleus, 

Ainsi que le divin se mele aux fabuleux, 

Vont et viennent, croisant leur^essors gais et lestes, 

Si bien qu*on les prendrait pour des lueurs celestes. 

* ♦ * * 

J^aime la vision de cea realites ; 

La vie aux yeux sereins luit de tous les cotes ; 

' La chanson des forets est d’hne douceiu telle 
Que, si Phebus I’entend'quanrf, reveur, il detelle 
,Ses cbevaux las souvent au point, do haleter, 

II s’arr^te, et fait signe aux muses d’ecoutor,” 

0 * 

English readers will be reminded hy the following extract of one 
of Mr. Browning's most perfect and pathetic mii;,or poems. 

“ Cela la desennuie: elle vit toute seulo, 

Elle est pauvre et travaille, elle L’est pas beguoule; 

Elle ^change de loin,*et pour se reposer, 
tin regard, et parfois, do la main, un baiser 
Ayeo un voisin, seul aussi dons sa mansarde. 
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Et o’est ettange comme un baiser qu’on hasarde 
Sait son chemin, et comme il a le don vainquSur 
De partir de la bouche et d’arriver au canxr. 

‘‘ Et peut-t‘tro jamais ne se parlera-t-on. 

Car ramouT ebaucb6 quelquefoia se prolong# 

, Dans la miee au point de finir par un eon go, 

Et souvent, au moment ou Ton’ croyait tenir 
LTne esperance, on voit que c’est un souvenir.” 

• * 

It seems irreverent and stupid to select uud to curtail, to omit and 
to prefer, when dealing with such poems us these; but no one could 
venture to mutilate by j)artial citation the following divine verses. 


’ “Ck bit CELLE QUI n’A PAS PARLK. 

" T/eiiignio no dit pas son mot; 

Loh fleebes d’or out des piqiiro> 

Dont on no pavlc pus tout hunt; 
Souvoiit, sous les branches obscures, 

Plus (I'un tendro niseau se perdit. 

Vous lu'avez souvent dit: jo t’ainio ! 
Et je no vous Tai jamais dit. 

VoMfi prodiguioz le cri supreme, 

“ Je refus^iis ruveu profond. 

Lo lac bleu sous la lune reve, 

Kt, niuot, dans la nuit se fond, 

L’ouu so tail quiind Tastre so It'vo. » 

» 

“ L'avez-vous dohe trouve inauvais y 
Eu so tuisant lo ccour se ci^^usc, 

Et, quand vous*etiez lii, j*avais 
Lo doux tremblement d’etre heurcusi*. 

“ V’^Ous parliez t^jop, inoi pas assez. 
L’amour comincnco j>ar do I’cmbi'e ; 
Los aids, du grand jour sent blesses ; 

« Los ohoscs out leyr pudour aorabro. 

“ AujouixVhiii—comjne, au vent du soir, 
L’arbro tristem(yit so balance ! 

Vous mo quittoz, n’ayant pu voir 
Mon ^me a travel's mon silence. 

‘ Soit! nous aliens nous separer. , 
—Oh ! comme la forefc soupiro !— 
Bemain qui mo verra pleurer 
Peht-^tro vous verra sourirc. 

“ Co doux mot ^u’il faut effacer 
—Je t’aime—iujourd’hui mo dechire*! 
Vous le disicz sans le penser, 

Moi je le pensais sans le dii^e,” 
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A more absolutely perfect piece oi work tban that was never 
wrought by human hand. Its tender simplicity, its translucent 
depth of pathos, iti sweetness and its truthfulness, may bo felt on a 
first reading; but its marvellous quality of execution, the subtle 
magic of its style, the incomparable and instinctive choice of phrase 
which makes a miracle of evfery line, can only and can hardly be 
appreciated in full after longef and more loving study than any but 
the masterpieces of lyric poetry d^rv^e and require and reward. 

The fancy and the melody, the grdce of form and the freshness of 
feeling, whjch distinguish the ten poems following on this one, bear 
evidence for the thousandth time to the exuberance of inspiration, 
the inexhaustible and joyous energy of song, perceptible alike in the 
latest and in the earliest work of Victor Hugo. like the kings of 
painting, he can make of the commonest model an aligelic or a 
queenly figure without the least transgression of fidelity to truth. 
The touches of romantic or imaginative suggestion which relieve the 
realism of his studies do not impair the lifelike simplicity of their 
general effect. Mussetg^ould no more have given such nobility of 
tone to the sketch of a'girl than could Beranger; yet no Lisette or 
Mimi Pinson is more actually alive than the Theresc whom a greater 
poet has glorified and transfigured by such verses as these. 

“ Quel doetin traverscra-t-cllo 
Quolle ivresse ? quelle douleur ^ 

Elle n’en sait rien; cette belle 
Hit, et so coiflfo d'uno flour. 

c 

^ ^ 
f 

“ Elio s’ebat comme le»cygnoEi.f 
Et sa cheVolure et sa voix 
Et son sourire seraient dignes 
De la lauve grandeur des bois.’* 

But at every leaf we turn we come upon some passage of beauty 
as rare as this; ‘ the eye is caught again, the attention is solicited 
anew, by some equally magnificent or lovely touch of genius. 

Aux instants ou les canrs so parlont sans rien dire, 

II voyait s’eclairer de pudoui* et d’amour, 

Commo une eau qui rofloto un oiel d’ombre et de jour, 

Ton visage pensif, tour a tour p41o et rose; 

Et Bouvent il sontait, 6 la divine chose ! 

Dans CO doux abandon, des angea seuls oonnu, 

So poser sur son pied ton pied charmant et nu.” 

From the radiant Idt/lie de Floriane I venture^ to take two jewels 
for sample of all contained in the seven golden caskets of this poem. 

“ Les bleuets la trouvaiejit belle; 

L’air vibrait; il est certain 
Qu’on fetait fort 6pris d’elle 
Dans le trifle et dans le thym. 
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Comme cllo etait familiero 
^ Avec les bois d’ombre emplis! • 

• —Pardiou, disait un vioux lierre, 

Je Fai vue autrefois lys I ’* 

Tt is^impossible to say whether the matchless grace of touch and 
the living impulse of melody common to all these poems alike are 
more evident in such lighter notes as these or in the graver music 
of such stanzas as the following. 

ft 

Lh, le soir, a Fhouro ou tout penebe, 

Ou Dieu benit, 

Ou lo feuillo baiso la branclie, 

L’ailo Ic nid, 

0 

Tous ces objets saints qui nous virent 
Dans nos beaux jours, 

Et qui, tout palpitanta, soupirent 
De nos amours, 

“ Tous lo9 cLors botes du bois sombre 
Pensif ct doux, * 

Avant de s'emlormir, dans Tombro, 

Parleiit de nous.*' 

That the poems dealing with the pussion or c\ou with the fancy 
or the vision of love which belong lo tlic later vears of the life of 
Victor Hugo arc more vivid and fervent in their treatment of the 
i^ubject chosen or their translation of the feeling expressed than the 
contemplative and elegiac* versos of his youth, or even of liis earlier 
manhoocf and middle a'gc, is a fact \vl,nch no student can possibly 
overlook, or can rationally ref esc to accept as singular and sugges¬ 
tive, Many remarks might be made on it, and many inferences 
might he drawn from it; but to me it seems simply a proof of the 
truth that the force of imagination and the power of expression 
must needs increase and grow up together, as in Shakespeare's case 
they so evidently did, whether r)r not the more ardent and actual 
passions or emotions of the writer mav survive or may subside. But 
in any case no more enchanting and superb submission to th6 advance 
of time was ever made, or was ever cast into sweeter notes of sighing 
or laughing music, than in the divine levity and the smiling resig¬ 
nation of these three stanzas. 

“ Horace, et toi, vieux La Poutalno, 

Voua avez dit: II ost un jour 
Ou 1g coDur qui palpite a peine 
Sent comme uno chanson lointaino 
Mourir la joie oi fair rumour.‘ 

(1) I cannot refrain from the observation that they never can have said that: for the 
post who could do BO even now would be the equal—would have caught the spirit and 

VOL, XLV. N.S. 0 
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“ 0 ppetes, Vamour reclame 
Quand vous dites : * Nous n’aimons plus, 

Nou^ pleurons, nous n’avons plus d* 2 ime, 

Nous cachons dans nos coours sans flammo ® 

Cupidon gouttcux et perclus.’ 

“ Lo toiiips d’aimer jnmais ne passe ; 

Non, jamais le ccour n*est feme! 

Helas! vieux Jean, ce qui s’efface, 

Co qui s’en va, mon doux Horace, 

C’ost lo temps %u Ton cst 

To some,-^i^rhaps to*many students of the greatest poet of our 
age, the# seventh division of this hook will give yet keener and more 
various delight than all the rest. All will rejoice in the gift of a 
third echo song as perfect and as brilliant in its music as the jester’s 
song in Cromwell and even as La Ckas^^e du Bimjravc itself. Gautier 
observed long since that the mastery of the master’s hand, its instinc¬ 
tive touch of the right note, "was as infallible and as exquisite in such 
metrical sports and whimsies as in the gravest and the loftiest forms 
of verse. The last two gtanzas of La Blanche Aminte would suffice 

to prove it. ' • ' 

“ Longtemps le eerail infidelo 

D’elle 

Purla, puis de ses cheveux blonds 
Longs, 

“ Lcs blanches qu’a Ohypre on rencontre 

Centre, 

Et Its noircs de Visupour 
Pour.” 

And from Le Prince Faineant, at the first opening of his lazy lips, 
we get a fresh coho of the swelling add rolling music, dancing like 
a wave and ringing like a trumpet, w'hich fired all hearts and took 
all ears with rapture, now sixty years a^go, in Le Pas d'Armes dii Rot 
Jean. 

But the next poem has no parallel that I can remember in all tbc 
vast and various universe of poetry treated by the fiat lux of Victor 
Hugo. The radiant loveliness of eyery detail serves to intensify and 
vhdfy the suggestive darkness of tba close. Never was the beauty 
of jewels 60^delicatelj’' rendered into gemlike w'ords as here, 

*• ‘ Quo fait Torfevre ? II acheive 

Qaolque anneau mysterieux. 

Sa boutique semble un reve 

Qu’emplissent de vaguos yeux; * 


echoed the voice—of Vi^ctor Hugo. The cynical resignation of the courtier who felt 
that “he had had his share of fun, his share of ^ting and drinking, and now it was 
time for him to take himself off,** never cast itself into such music; and the childlike 
simplicity of the immortal fabulist, whom all children not ignorant of his charm will 
always love and honour, never struck so full a chord or touched so deep a note as this. 
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L’opale est uHe prunelle, 

La turquoise est un regard ; 

La flammo tremble etemelle 
• Dans Toeil du rubis bagard. 

“L’femeraude en sa facette 
Cache une ondine au front clair; • 

La -vicomtesse de Cette 
Avait les yetftc verts de mer. 

“ Le diamant sous son voile ^ 

Revo, des cicux ebloui; 

II rcgarde tant Tetoile , 

Quo rotoilo cntre dans lui. 

“ L’ainLro est une lai'mo austere ; 

Lo saphir an chaste feu 
Mst dovenu bleu sous terre 
Tant il a contemple Lieu. 

“ Uno fommc chez rorfevro 
Lntro, souriro eclatant; 

TiCs paroles sxir sa levro 
Batteut do Taile eu chantant. 

“ 15lIo porte uu clia^o a palmes, 

LTn chapeau rose charmant; 

Autour do SOS j^rands youx calmcs 
Tout frissonno doucemeiit, 

Kile hrHlo ot jase, et somble 
TiUeur, parfain, colilnl ; 

Si belle quo le cteur tremble, 
S’6tonno,^et clicrcho un abri. • 

Ou va-i-ollo y Tl’ou sort-elle ? 

I)*od sort I’aubo ou va l8 jour ? 

Kile ost la joio? etincollo 
Ke cotte tiauiuie, I'amour, 

‘i: * 

“ Kile choiflit efiez roilevro 
Tous les beaux joyaiix troinblants ; 

Et Tor semble avoii* la lievro 
Entro ces i>etits cloigts blanc-j. 

“ Elio prciul tout, lA pirate; 

Lhiiguo, scour (tes gouttos d’eau, 

Les agates tip Surato 
^t les emaux du Lido, 

Et la parure complete ® 

Do sardoino et do beryl. 

EJle eclate A. chaquo cmplette 
D’un doux riro pueril. 

“ La pcrlo voit ootto belle, 

Pourquoi fuir, pcrle au doux front ? 

—J’aime mieux la mer, dit-ello; 

C'cst moina sombre et moins profond.*' 

o 2 
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The little poem* addressed to a little Chinese beauty is a most 
exquisite example of the poet's lighter style, sweet and bright and 
flawless as the most perfect work of Chinese or Japanese art; but 
the date appended gives a tragic and historic association to the 
nativity of this radi^int little child of song which must leave the 
reader amazed at the wild and 
chance. 

“ Viorgo du pays du the, 

Dans ton beau reve* enchante 

Lo^ciei ost uno cite 

Dont la Chine ost la banlieuo. 

** Dans notre Paris obscur 
Tu cherchos, fille au front pur, 

Tes jardins d’or et d*azur 
Oii lo paon ouvro sa queue; 

“ Et tu souris a nos cieux. 

A ton age un nain joyeux 
Sur la fai'ence des yeux 
Point rinnocence, flour bleue.” 

• 4 

These lines were written by Victor Hugo on the 1st of December, 
1851. 

This seventh casket contains twenty-four more jewels of incom¬ 
parable verse; but only one or two can here be offered as samples 
of its many-coloured treasure. The lines to a rat feeding on the 
litter of worthless books and the rubbish of rotting reviews are as 
full of brilliant life and spontaneous grace as of that vivid wit which 
is the splendour of good sense. 

“ Hat, tu soupps ot tu dejeunea 
Avec des romans refroidis, 

Des vers morts, et des quatrains jeunos 
Jadis. 

0 rat, tu ronges et tu songes ! 

Tu machos dans ton galotas ** 

Les vioux dogmes et lea vieux songes 
Eu tas. 

“ C’est pour toi qui gaimentles ffitea 
Qu’ecrivent les bons Patouillets; . 

C’est pour toi quo les gens sont b6tes 

^ Et laids. 

^ “ Rat, c’ost pour toi qui les dissequea 
Que les sonnets et les sermons 
Disent dans les bibliothSques: 

Dormons! ** 

i 

t 

The brightness and beauty, the wit and truth and humour, of the 
tiny lyrical comedies—com6dies injouables qui se jouent sans 


incongruous caprices of inexplicable 
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cesse ”—vhich compose the tenth subdivision of this seventh book 
woTild suffice to make the writer’s name immortal in the memory of 
all who knoAV poetry or nature when they see it^ But the set of 
eleven songs with which the book winds up, and the seventh string 
of the lyre leaves the sense of its final vibration in our ears, could 
only Itb described by a han4 which could rival the description of the 
jewels so lately cited. The loyal love of Spain which never ceased 
to animate the recollection of the great poet whose boyhood had been 
fostered in the country of the Cid gives a sort of personal charm to 
the splendid simplicity of these tinsurpassabie sixteen Rifles. 

“ J’avais uno baguo, une baguo d’or, 

Et je I’ai perdue hier dans la ville; 

Jo suia puiideriste et toreador, 

Guitare a Grenade, epee a Seville. 

“ Mon anneau luit plus que Tastre vermeil; 

Lo diablo, cache duns Tocil de ma bruue, 

I’ourrait scul produiro un bijou pareil 
S'll faisait un jour uu Uou dans la lilne. 

“ Si yous retrouvez Tanneau n'iinporto ou, 

• , Ilapportez-le-moi. C’est Gil qu’on me nomine. 

Certes, je vaux peu ; je iie suis qu’un sou, 

Mais pres d’lln hard jo suis gentilbomiue. 

“ Je n’ai que mon chant commo lo moineau. 

Jlondez-moi ma bague, et quo Dieu vouB*paie I 
, Vous connaiisoz Jeapno ?* Eh bien, cet anneau, 

Cest, avec sob coeur, lo scul or gue j'uie.** 

Between this and the last song I propose to transcribe in full 
comes one “whose lightness. and brightness doth shine in such 
splendour” as Beranger atdiis lightest and Musset at his brightest 
could not match; but “ the ghost’s song ” which follows it recalls 
while "it eclipses the loftier lyrical achievements and the nobler 
poetic names of Francis Beaumont and John Webster. 


“ Qui done ctSs-yous, la belle ? 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

Une yierge etait chez nous; 

Sos yeux etaient ses bijoux. 

Je suis la viorgo, ilit-elle. 

Cueillcz la brauebe de houx. 

“ Vous fites en blanc, la belle; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

En gardabt les gran<^s boeufs roux, 
Claude lui fit les yeux doux. 

Jo suis la fille, dit-elle, 

Cueillez la brancke de houx. 
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Vous portez des fleurs, Ja belle; 

Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

'Lea vents et les coeurs sont fous; „ 

Un baiser los fit epoux. 

Jo suis I'amante, dit-elle. 

(hieillez la brancho de houx. 

i 

i ^ 

‘‘ Vous avez pleure, la belle; 

Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

Elle eut iln fils, prioils tous, 

Dieu lo prit sur sos gonoux. 

Je suis la mdre, dit-olle. 

Cueilloz la branche de boux. 

“ Vous etes pile, la bello; 

Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

Elle s’enfuit dans les trous, 

Sinistre, avec les biboux. 

Jo suis la folle, dit-elle. 

Cucillez la brancbe de boux. 

“ Vous avGz bien froid, la belle; 

Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

Lee amours et les yeux doux 

De nos cerceuils sont les clous. 

Jo suis la morto, dit-ello. 

Cueillez la brauebe de boux.’* 

The simple and natural tragedy of a star-crossed life was never 
before done into words and Rot> to niu^ic so divine. The “ biers of 
bazel gf*ey^’ with which the “many widows” of Chevy Chase 
“ came to fetch their makes* away ” were loss tragic than the hazel- 
hough which bears the burden of thesf? six stanzas. 

That the song of the envious cynic which jingles so bitter and 
venomous a tune of hatred and malice as might once more have 
excited the raging envy of a Planche or a Saintc-Beuve should have 
fallen in faultless verse from the same hand which wrote the 
sweetest and noblest lyric poems of our age—which could write even 
such a poem as the last here transcribed—is but one more sign that 
the infinite variety of the writer’s creative or representative 
genius was as inexhaustible as the dramatic energy of his interest jn 
human instinct or in human character. 

« 

Le destin, ce diou eans t^te 
Et b^te, 

A fait Tanimal 
Fort mal. 

s 

“ II fit d’una fange immondo 
Le monde, 

Et d’un fiel amer 
La Twe^. 
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“ Tout sentient par une cbalne • 

De baine; 

On voit dang les fleurs • 

Dos pleura.” 

If the whole soul of pessimism, pious or impious, is not there con¬ 
densed and spiritualised, it js surely in quintessence here, 

$ 

“ Ilomme, yon frerc, i^ous sommes 
Doux hommes, 

Efc, pleius do venius, , 

Deux nains. 

“ Ton desir secret concerto 
Ma perte, 

Et mon noir soubait 
Te bait; 

“ Car CO globe ou la mor tremble 
Nona semblo 
Pour notro appetit 

Petit. • 

• 

*' Xous manquons, sur ea surface, 

Do place 
Pour notre neaut 
Geant.” 

The satire conveyed in such lyric or dramatic form as this will 
probablj' seem to most readers more effective in expressioHj and 
worthier of the greaJ;c;$t*poet of his country and our century, than the 
elaborate and mouotcftious iiivectivo ^f the supplementary section. 
Thc two songs of Gavroche axe delightful beyond all praise; but the 
brutal, treacherous, apathetic and selfish IJnglishman must be excused 
if he declines—in common with the thankless and trustless Italian— 
to accept lliat young citiztii as an ideal President of the United 
States of Europe. And much of his creator’s rhetoric, in the eighth 
divisiftn of this book, might plausibly if not fairl}’- be described, by 
readers neitlier unfriendly nor irreverent, as pure and mere 
Gavrocherie. Those who did liot hesitate, during the lifetime of the 
^man whom they loyally acknowledged as the greatest writer of their 
century, to cxifres^ their dissent, in graver or lighter tones of com¬ 
mentary, from such of his views as seemed to them questionable, or 
such of his theories as seemed to them untenable/have a right to speak 
—if indeed they are not bound to speak—as plainly and as frankly 
as they would have spoken in former years wdth perfect confidence 
and assured conviction that such plain speaking would not have been 
taken amiss by the one m^n who might have felt a right to object to 
it—had he been himself less straightforward and less upright. 

That there are splendid and sonorous verses in this eighth book— 
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that the reader cqmes upon such verses at every turn—it cannot he 
necessary to saJ^ But the perpetual, Ihe incessant inspiration which 
ho will recognise iif every other province of the poet’s work, he will 
not recognise here : if he fancies that he does, he is misled by the 
superstition of confidence or infected by the fever of sympathy. 
The hopeless, ineradicable, inexpiable superstition which inspires 
Frenchmen with the faith that what would be damnable in English¬ 
men or Germans or Italiiins is divine in Frenchmen was never 
more nakedly exposed and was never so magnificently expressed. 
^Vhat the Fjqnch call chnitctHisnir, and the Eusso-Iladical faction in 
England was wont to designate by the elegant term of “ jingoism/'' 
18 no doubt the obverse of a noble quality; but the untempered 
vehemence of its expression is apt to alloy the piuity and impair the 
force of poetic style. And I can hardly hope that any more com¬ 
petent critic of our greatest contemporary writer than I can pretend 
to bo would disagree with ray diffident and reluctant conclusion that 
no later work of Victor Hugo's, written on the same lines or in the 
same temper, can reasonably be set beside the Chatuneui^ The 
record of UAmiee Terrible^ as I hav(^ elsewhere endeavoured to cer¬ 
tify at some laborious length, is full of unflagging energy and 
unfading beauty: but its poetic beauties are fainter and its poetic 
energies less fervent than those displayed in the former A^olume of 
epic and lyric satire. And to me at least I must honestly admit 
that these posthumous poems of a political or polemical order seem 
as inferior to the average level of those contained J/Anm’^e Tcrrihh 
as was th^'rs to that of the hundred which comjjose the mustej' of the 
Chaiimentii, The finest in exf;cutive cfi*oct is 'the feeblest in its hold 
upon history and the farilticst in itR^rclation to fact. That the 
mock martyrs of Manche.^ter should not have been elevated to tbo- 
dignity of death by hanging in retribution for homicide—that it 
would have been wiser to spare their forfeit lives as worthless except 
io the crew Avho might make use of their execution as serviceable 
material in the pinchbeck stT’ucturc of Hibernian fiction arid the 
pasteboard outworks of Hibernian faction—I have no more doubt 
uow than I bad at the time : but I must confess to a conviction that 
the right word on the matter was not said by Victor Hugo—nor,,, 
perhaps, by the humbler voice which anticipated his in appeal against 
the sentence which gave to three common homicides the chance of a 
posthumous position as pseudomartyrs. The brief and admirable words 
in which Mr. Bright has summed up the reasons against hanging 
those homicides may not he as unanswerable as they seem to me; 
but they arc unquestionably weightier and graver than the appeal or 
the protest put forward by any other pleader in that cause. To 
some more or loss inappropriate extravagance of expression in my 
own hasty lines on the subject I might not be unwilling to plead 
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guilty; but I must also plead that Victor Hugo’s exceed them 
hardly more—though that excess be wellnigh l^yond all measure 
of criticism—im poetical value than in political extravagance and 
in imaginative injustice. Paul de Saint-Victor, in his beautiful and 
noble book on A^’ictor Hugo, has noted what hcMisagreed with and 
di8apprt)ved of in the great,master's* too eager and single-hearted 
advocacy of every sufferer's cause—for instance, in the course of his 
merciful and magnanimous plaading on»bchalf of the ruffians and 
reptiles of the Commune: I may perhaps claim an equal right to 
express my loyal and reverential dissent from what ^^ms to me 
irrational or inequitable in the expression of Lis views or thb appli¬ 
cation of his principles. 

It might, be too miieh to say that the lyre of this great lyrist 
would not have suffered by t]\e snapping of this additional or 
supplementary “string of brass” ; but I cannot pretend to think it 
would have suffered much. The raging resolution of the average 
Frenchman to see nothing sacred but the immediate advantage or 
coiiA^enience of Frenchmen—nothing hollcnv in the most sonorous 
protestations of brotherly imseltishness when illustrated by the 
most glaring evidence of disloyalty and greed—nothing ludicrous in 
the tlttribiition of these (jiialitics to all their well-wishers who do not 
prefer French claims and French interests to their own—is of all 
possible national qualities the one most certain to disgust all 
neutrals and alienate all friends. It is unnecessary for any one, and 
for me it would be hardly less painful than unseemly, to insisf on 
the too copious cvidenc^ of support and encouragement given by the 
jiiost illustrious of all Frenchmen to* the fatally and perversely 
illogical pretentions of the nafioii which prgfesses a belief inequality 
—on the understanding that none of all equally inferior nations is 
to claim equality with France, and in retributive justice—on con¬ 
dition that Frenchmen arc to be exomp': from the? operation of its 
plainest laws. 

But t^ose, after all, however’serious in themselves, are temporary 
and minor considerations in comj)arisou Avith tlic eternal \aluc, the 
indisputable importance, of an 4iddit«m to the best creative literature, 
totothe rarest intellectual iuhpritanco, tothc highest poetic.possessions 
of the world. And that such an addition has been bequeathed to us 
by the author of this book will be disputed by no man whose “ spirit 
of sense ” is not “ hard as the palm of ploughman/' and duller 
“ than the fat weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf ” to the 
perception or apprehension of Avhat is most precious, most perfect, 
and most enduring, in the spiritual world of poetry. 

Ai.(ji:iiVon Charles Swinburne. 



A STORY OF’THE LTGHTHOUSES. 


“I pray Heaven I may tell theVruth as far fts I know it; that I majTi't swerve from 

it through flattery, or interest, or personal enmity, or party prejudice/’—P endennib. 

■ 

« r 

It is a* strong and \yholesome tendenej" of the present public mind 
to make individuals responsible for acts, and for courses of action, in 
regard to which systemsand “ departments ” were fqrmcrly held 
accountable. And it is in accordance with this tendency that I here 
seek to trace to their individual sources the conduct of Departments 
and Corporations, in relation to the mode of lighthouse illumination 
estabKshed and illustrated with such splendid success upon the coast 
of Ireland. A few years, ago I conversed with an American gentleman 
who had devised a system of fog-signalling at sea, and who spoke with 
some asperity of the Board of Trade. I asked him, on the spur of the 
moment, “ Who are the Board of Trade ? He promptly .replied by 
naming the Permanent Secretary and his subordinate colleague at 
the Harbour Department. As regards his question, and as regards 
this question of Irish lighthouses, his answer was substantially 
correct, so that when the cover of its name is removed, we find, under¬ 
neath, two gentlemen of uncontesto(] ability, but still mqn of like 
passions with ourselves. I^is neither impossible nor improbable that 
such a “Board” may be influenced by lack of knowledge, personal 
irritation, and other influences to which wc are all more or less- 
liable. It must, moreover, be remembered that in this matter the 
Board of Trade formed a house divided against itself. In my last article 
(Fortnightly, p, 820) I quoted the emphatic testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Gray in regard to WighunVs “ quudriform,” when exhibited pro¬ 
visionally at Howth Bailey. The testimony of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
now Governor of Tasmania, on. the §ame occasion, is this : “ I dis¬ 
tinctly remember bow the power of the light to penetrate the fog 
was increased as the burners in each tier were lighted. I remember 
also that while Jhe fog at times obscured the ordinary light, the 
quadriform was distinctly visible.” It is said that the Irish soldiers 
of James II., after the battle of the Boyne, exclaimed, “Exchange 
kings and we will once more fight the battle ; ” and so, had I been 
able to exchange two gentlemen of the Board of Trade for two 
others equally intelligent aird able, and who were, moreover, perma¬ 
nent officials of the Board when their testimony was given, I should 
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have been victorious all along the line. On such Occidents hang the 
fate of scientific advisers and systems of lighthouse illumination. 

The testimony of Sir E. Hamilton and Mr. Gray was afterwards 
overborne by the experience of an observer far more influential 
than they—^more influential because he held in his hands the destiny 
of the Kghthouse system unclpr consideration. The point is worthy 
of a passing notice. Mr. John Wigham, in conversation with myself, 
has frequently referred to the fact that up* to the j^ear 1878 the Board 
of Trade, as represented by its Permanent Secretary, had shown him 
every consideration and encouragement. But at thc*pTecise point 
when, as ho thought, and as the maritime world thought,‘he had 
reached his crowning achievement at Galley Head, the Board of 
Trade not .only ceased to sho^v him any further countenance, but 
offered him the most detennined opposition. They defeated his 
supporters at Lough Swilly and Aranmore, and yielded only under 
compulsion at Mew Island and Tory Island. Mr, "Wigham always 
considered it as likely that this unaccountable, and apparently per¬ 
verse change, was caused by some crroneous«)bservation made by Mr. 
PaiTcr at Galley Head. For, soon after its establishment, the Perma¬ 
nent Secretary, with laudable curiosity, bad gone to Ireland to see the 
quadrifomi light. I had quite forgotten the associations of this visit 
■when, last July, I alighted on a letter from Mr. Farrer w hich some- 
Avhat illuminates the question. The letter, a pleasant and friendly 
one, was dated July 27tb, 1878. It informed me that the writer, 
accompanied by some Dublin friends, had been "to Galley Head ;*had 
observed the single light, ancLcompurcd it with the biform,* triform, 
quadriform; and that neither he nor •his colleagues could make 
out “the superiority of the blform over tlje single tier of burners, 
^'cc., &c." 

The “ &c., &c.” in this citation I take to refer to the triform and 
quadriform. Were this observation correct, I must have led, or misled, 
the Board of Trade into sanctioning a quadruple expenditure upon a 
“ multiform light ” which turn^d out to bo no better than a single 
light. Sir James Douglass, morvover, by afterwards introdjucing the 
hiform at three of our juosU important lighthouses, including the 
Bddystone, must likewise h^jve been wasting the public guilds. Had 
my friend Farrer permitted mo to stand by his side at Galley 
Hoad, he would not have incurred the risk, much less committed the 
mistake, of controverting a fact of physics quite as certaiu as tho 
arithmetical fact that two and tw^o make four. The observation of 
the Permanent Secretary was, 1 am persuaded, made in perfect good 
faith, and without a trace o:^ personal rancour against Mr. Wigham. 
He felt none at the time, for the irritation afterwards manifested had 
not yet been aroused. This untoward observation appears, however, 
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to have been a turning-point; at all events it was coincident in time 
with the remarkable change so frequently referred to by Mr. 
Wigham. The mistake, though grave in its consequences, was not 
unnatural, and it is, I think, to be thus accounted for. When a light 
is already brilliantf its augmentation, in intensity, may be consider¬ 
able, while appearing to the .untrainetl eye to be absolutely insig* 
nificant. Let us take the case of an observer afloat, say ten miles fromi 
the Galley Head light. Bcginning.with a single 68-jet burner ; as 
the observer looks at it, the image of the flame—a very bright one— 
is stamped* tfs a little sun-like spot upon his retina. At a givoii 
momei/t, which ought to be sharply marked by a watch, let the 
burner of the second tier be lighted. I say “ sharply marked,” because 
the eye is specially sensitive to the transition from light to light. 
If this critical point be neglected, the observation loses much of its 
value. The image of the light from the second tier fulls upon the 
spot of the retina already .occupied by the image of the first. The 
two images are thus s’lperposod, because the distance between the 
two lights is a vanishing quantity compared with the distance of the 
observer from both of them. The same holds good for the third and 
fourth burners, the whole quadriform showing, not four distinct 
lights, but four lights blended, like multiple stars, into one.' As- 
the successive burners are added, there is no visible augmentation 
of volume, no change of size, which immediately appeals to the eye. 
We must look, as it were, into the heart of the radiant globe, and to 
do this aright not onfy bodily vision, but menial attention, is necessary. 
To the trained obserA’cr the increase of intensity is obviouj enough; 
to the sailor, in thick weat’uer, it is still more evident; while the 
unpractised eye, which detects in a moment any cliange of rofume, 
readily overlooks the fact that there is any change of mtenfiity at all.' 
Trained in administration, and worthy 'of all respect as an adminis¬ 
trator, I fear that at Galley Head Sir Thomas Farrcr entered a field 
which his previous culture had not entitled him to occupy. 

The enlargement of the gas burner, as explained in my last article, is 
accompanied by a widening of the beams sent forth through the annular 
lenses of the lighthouse. Noav if thot beam be increased in width, or 
rather in rphtmey its infaisih/ cannot be increased in the same propor¬ 
tion. It is necessary, however, to state that,* as a matter of fact, 
when we pass from a very small burner to a very large one there is 
a very marked enhancement of the intensity. The reason is this: 
the burner augments in, size, the flame radiatingoin any given direc¬ 
tion augments in depth, and the observed heightening of the intensity 
is due to this deepening of the radiant ^stratum. It has been asserted 
over and over again that, in the case of revolving lights, where annular 
lenses are employed, a email burner sends forth as strong a beam as a 
large one, the reason assigned for this being that the extroj light of 
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iho large burner is out of focus. The assertion k as inaccurate as 
the phrase is misleading. The larger the flame the greater is the 
intensity of the beam which reaches the marinerr By the use of a 
large flame we gain, moreover, the further power of breaking up the 
■emergent beam into those grand pulses or thrill on which I have 
•dwelt in my last article. 

I prize precision as much as any man, but it is mere pedantry to 
talk about optical precision in cases whert^ its need, and even its pos¬ 
sibility, arc shut out. I have affirmed that in 1869, when I first 
visited Ilowth Bailey, the Irish light-keeper,‘when asswiied by fog, 
had at his command fully twelve timss the power posseased.by the 
Trinity House. This is true to the letter. AYhen the lighthouse is 
wrapped in^fog, what we need is the power so to smite it with excess 
of light as to render the fog luminous. Every light-wave issuing 
from the lighthouse lantern is here turned to account, hitting the fog 
particles, being echoed from them to other particles, and receiving in 
return their reverberated light. The whole of the light is thus rapidly 
diffused through the fog, which clasps the Jighthouse as a halo or 
luminous glow. Further, fogs afe for the most part shallow, so that 
in the majority of cases the light can pierce them and reach the 
more* attenuated haze or clearer ainioapherc above them. There it 
produces a gleam, or “.glare ” as seamen call it, often distinctly 
visible in positions from which even the glow surrounding the light¬ 
house fails to be seen. It is to be remembered that the large burners 
and the multi 2 )lo burners are fog burxeniy and that this illuminaWon 
of the fog is ii most important jiart of their beneficent actiont 

t 

9 

In 1880 came the great (^'erthrow of the Conservative party, 
blown down by a storm of “ eloquent wind.^' A Liberal of clear 
intellect and strong will took hold of the helm of the Board of 
Trade, and I entertained a coftfidont hope that a just solution of the 
difficulties between the Trinitv House engineer and the Dublin 
inventof would bo arrived at. •Soon after his accepting office I met 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Louse of a friend. After dinner we briefly 
discussed the lighthouse question. X could see that his desire was 
lo^act justly; but be was perjdexed, and no wonder. The subject 
was entirely uew'to .him. On reading one of my reports, he said, 
the question appeared as clear us the day, but on^reading the anno¬ 
tations of others there was a return of fog and uncertainty. On 
that very da}--, a popy of the “despairing protest” (Fortnightly, 
p. 823) which Mr. Wigham had addressed to the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, against Mr. Farrer s decision to place his system at the 
mercy of Mr. Wm. Douglass, had reached my hands. I mentioned 
it to Mr. Chamberlain. “Send it on to me,” he said, and I did 
send it on that night. The protest coxild hardly have been agree- 
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able to the PermaTient Secretary, and fne “ snub ” referred to in my 
last article, followed immediately. Possibly the clash of noisier 
forces, amid which he has borne himself so worthily, may have 
rubbed these smaller items out of the memory of the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Be that as it may, this is the true 
course of my story. Mr. Chamberlain and I, it may be stated once 
for all, have had our duel, and t am not'going now to add my sword- 
cut to those so unfairly, and I hope so ineffectually, directed against 
him by his former fricntfs. IIo is* doing his duty, as I, when I 
opposed him,!.was doing mine, I therefore dismiss our differences to 
the limbo of forgotten battles. What remains to be said concerns 
the commonwealth rather than me. On it is to be invoked the 
verdict of men of the world, who know what is permissible and what 
is not permissible according to the rules of honour among com¬ 
mercial men: what is proper and what is improper in the mixing 
up of schemes of private enterprise and emolument with duties which 
are permanently and liberally paid for by the State. 

The political “ hubbub ” having subsided, the still small voices 
which proclaim our domestic needs made themselves heard. Chronic 
feud reigned between the Board of Trade and the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights, the former stubbornly opposing the exteusion 
of the gas system, even in Ireland, the latter demanding its 
extension in that countr}^. The Irishmen were heavily handi¬ 
capped ; for Mr. Chamberlain, being new to the work, had to depend 
for instruction on p^^manent officials who were opposed to Wighura 
and all .his works. An amount of evidehc^ which ought to have 
carried conviction to the d]jllcst min cl was •before them; Tbut they 
heeded it not. That unisonant choi’us of praise ” which had been 
evoked by the Galley Ilehd light, fell upon deaf ears. To my mind 
data amply sufficient to guide his judgment aright were already 
before Mr. Chamberlain; still he can hardly be blamed for desiring 
to provide himself with new and trustworthy data, nor for deciding 
to institute a fresh and an exhaustive examination of thc*relative 
powers of gas and oil as illuminants for lighthouses. During one 
of his visits to the Irish coast he made his intention known. On the 
3rd of October, 1881, the Commissioners of Irish Lights forwarded a 
communication to the Board of Trade, making_ known the wish of 
the President, and invoking speedy action. Tho approach of winter 
indeed, which was' the true season for trial, rendered prompt action 
desirable. This communication seems to have remained unnoticed 
at the Board of Trade till the 24th of December,* very precious time 
being thus lost. For this delay Mr. Farrer was certainly not to 
blame, for in some of his letters h^ urged despatch. On the 
6 th of February, 1882, for example, he writes thus: “ These trials 
should he carried out under the superintendence of Professor Tyn- 
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dall, and if possible during the present month, oj* as soon after as 
practicable.” 

Two illuminants, and two only, were referred to in this cor¬ 
respondence. It was assumed that the electric light would, on 
account of its cost, always be a rarity on our coa^sts. The practical 
question to be decided was one between gas and oil, I was in¬ 
vited by the Elder Brethrefl to confer with them, and promptly 
responded to their invitation. I noticed with regret that there was 
a slight strain between them and mo, but knowing my own deter¬ 
mination to act with perfect impartiality to all parties, I confident 
that in the long run this strain would pass away, I laid my views 
before the Brethren in language which I now submit to the judgment 
of the public. It is useless, I said, seeking to disguise the fact that the 
proposed inquiry will he a trial of strength betAveen the systems of 
lighthouse illumination of England and Ireland respectively. You, 
Avith the aid of your Engineer, have at the present moment reached 
a certain dcA’clopment of the mode of illumination by oil iii Eng¬ 
land, Tlie Corainissioncrs of Irish Lights, aided by Mr. Wigham, 
have reached a certain stage of ^levelopinent of the gas system in 
Ireland. My idea is that the two s 3 ^stcms ought to be compared 
as tlijsy now stand in their respective countries, tl»at—at all events 
in the first instance—Iceland should not bo^^o^v from England, 
nor England from Ireland. I had then in mind the potentiality 
of Mr. 'Wigham as a factor in the public service, and I Avished to 
make it appear, bj’ a strict comparison of whi^t he had done wjth 
Avhat his rival had done* hoAV criminal it would be to qijench a 
genius so fertile, and s(y greafly necdec^ merely because his works 
outshone those of a competitor^who enjoj^cd the pay and sympathy 
of the Trinity House and the Board of Trad^. 

But I was determined to leuA^e Mr. Douglass no possible ground 
of complaint. It was agreed •that the experiments^ should be made 
at Ilowth Bailey, as the proper gasworks, and other appliances, 
already •existed there. The IIoAvth Bailey Ligluhouse, Avith its 
perfect draught and ventilation, Avas placed at the (Usposal of Mr. 
Douglass. An extemporised shell, erected a little Avay from the 
lighthouse, Avas to contain the Apparatus of Mr. "Wigham. The most 
poAverful oil lamp*then empl^yed by the Trinitj” House w&s one con¬ 
sisting of six concentric Avicks; hut, with the splendid resources at 
his disposal, Mr. Douglass had succeeded in producing an eight- 
Avick lamp presumably of greater power than the six-wick one. This 
powerful lamp, which had never been tried in any lighthouse, I 
proposed that he should be permitted to use at Howth Bailey, 
Whatever risks were to be incurred, through imperfect ventilation 
or ineffectual draught, I was resolved should be incurred by Mr. 
W'igham. He was accordingly relegated to the shed. 
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The Elder Brethren, however, wishied to treat Mr. Wigham in a 
manner which I considered inadmissible. In relation to their 
Engineer they obviously regarded him as an underling—a mere 
Dublin trader, who had no pretence to be raised to the level of 
rivalry with a gentleman whose services, at that time, they valued 
and paid for at the rate of £1^800 a year. This, unfortunately, had 
not the slightest influence upon my judgment. I had not known 
Mr. Wigham so long nor so intimately as I had knowm Sir James 
Douglass. Still, I had known botk of them through a common 
period of ,ai<lozen years, and, as regards the question to be decided, 
I was by no means prepared to admit the dispaiity which the Elder 
Brethren sought to establish betAveen them. Indeed, to me it was 
all the more to Wigham’s credit, all the greater proof of his genius, 
to find him able to emerge from his modest environment, the suc¬ 
cessful inventor of a system of illumination, immeasurably superior 
to that^hich he found existing when he took the subject up. 
Heaven forbid that I should wish to diminish by a single shilling 
either the salary of the. Elder Brethren or of their Engineer. Still, 
it is to be noted that, in salaries, the Elder Brethren themselves re¬ 
ceived £7,000 a year, Avhilc their engineer, as aforesaid, had £1,800. 
They were aided, moreover, by a most excellent staff of secretaries, 
clerks, and assistants. The public purse, alw'ays open to them,' had 
enabled them to establish workshops and to fill them with artisans of 
the highest technical training. All this is only as it should be ; and 
it may be recorded .in favour of Sir James Douglass, that ho does 
managn to surround himself with men of first-class ability. But 
I would ask the Elder Brethren to look at this matter with my eyes. 
On the one side, stood the magnificent Corporation and their w'oll- 
paid Engineer, with his wetrkshops and assistants; on the other, stood 

man absolutely unaided, save through the scant protection that my 
position enabled, me to afford him. I confess it was not to me an 
edifying spectacle to see this great Corporation, with their Engineer 
and his appliances, declining to stand upon their own legs, and 
refusing to enter upon the comparison desired by Mr. Chamberlain, 
without first appropriating the chief invention of their rival—the 
method of superposed len=ics, so unsparingly condemned by their 
Engineer in his report on Galley Head. This was hardly a chival¬ 
rous outcome of their boasted (but mythical) history of three hundred 
years. For the sake of peace, and for the sailor's sake, however, I 
brushed the claims of inventors aside, and granted all that the Elder 
Brethren demanded. To the letter announcing this conclusion, 
which was addressed to the Commissioners of Irish Lights, I attached 
a postscript, a brief excerpt, from whibh will indicate the manner 
in which I regarded the question at that time. 

“ On one subject introduced into tho foregoing letter, I would beg permission 
to make a few further remarks. The Board of Irish Lights cannot have failed 
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to disoem the exceedingly liberaf conditions under which Sir James Douglass 
enters upon the forthcoming competitive inquiry. He is permitted to avail 
himself of the triform system, in the invention of which he hod no part, but 
which was many years ago devised and applied by his rival with the most 
signal success in Ireland. He is also permitted to pit aghast the gas, not any 
of the lamps that ho has hitherto used, but a lamp whicl^ has been brought out 
for the first time during the present year. These conditions are so favourable 
to the oife competitor, and they bear so hard upon the other, that at the outset 
1 did not imagine they woiild be either claimed by Mr. Douglass or conceded 
by Mr. Wigham. Nevertheless, they have beeq conceded in the interest of the 
mariner, and with the view of com^ying without delay with the enlightened 
desire of the President of the Hoard of Trade.” ^ ^ 

But the Elder Brethren were not to be beguiled into prompf action. 
In addition to the two other illununanta, the electric Kght, at the in¬ 
stance of Sip James Douglass, was now assiduously pushed to the front. 
In a letter dated from Switzerland, 23rd September, 1882,1 thus wel¬ 
comed its introduction: “It gives me pleasure to find that the Board 
of Trade have accepted the proposition of the Corporation of Trinity 
House, and that the electric light is to be included among the illu- 
minants to be tested. To me, and I doubt nat to everyone concerned 
in the forthcoming investigation,* it will be of the highest interest to 
ascertain the power of the electric light to penetrate fog. Never¬ 
theless, thp smallness of the number of stations upon our coasts at 
which the electric light is likely to be employed, renders a compari¬ 
son between it and the two other forms of illumination less impor¬ 
tant than the comparison of these latter with each other. Its per¬ 
formance, therefore, ought not to he pemuttvd to ^deflect our attention 
fromy or any tcay disguisfy tlv> solution of the problem propibsed by 
the President of the Board of Trade.” • 

From the note of warning hA'e given it may be inferred that I had 
u forecast that, by some ingenious means, the electric light would be 
employed to shunt the gas, and dismiss it from the field of competi¬ 
tion. I may anticipate matfers so far as to say'that this fore¬ 
cast has been of late years substantially verified. Electricity and 
oil are, il appears, to keep the field for the future. For all ordinary" 
purposes the latter is considered sufficient, while, on the more im¬ 
portant landfalls, it is proposgd to• mount the former: gas, as I 
foresaw, is completely ignored. And, surely, if its performance in 
fog could be proveci to be at all commensurate with its brilliancy in. 
clear weather, no competitor cohld stand for a moment beside the 
electric light. But this is the very point that still remains undecided. 
A vast portion of tlje luminous wealth of the electric light consists 
of small waves which are, to a special extent, knocked about and 

ruined by the suspended particles of fog. 

* 

I intercalate here a few passages hearing on the performance of 
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the electric light, reserving for the future a fuller examination of 
this wonderful ra,^ant. In the Tinm of September 9th, 1888, was 
published a description, “ from a correspondent,” of the new electric 
light at St. Catherine’s, I.W, The writer is enthusiastic in his appre¬ 
ciation of the lighV. Its predecessor, he says, was an oil-lamp of six 
concentric wicks, yielding a* flame of about 730 candles. " Captain 
Sidney Webb, the Deputy Master of the Trinity House, is quoted as 
stating the illuminating power of the electric light to be “ rather 
more than 7,000,000 candles.” There is nothing to indicate that 
these two*^nhmbers have not been arrived at by the same method of 
calculation, so that the reader would naturally conclude that the new 
light possesses 9,600 times the candle-power of the old one. This 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished; but, unhappily, it is not 
attained, if ever it will be attained. The 730-candle power above 
referred toHs that of a light unaided by lenses, and determined by 
the ordinary processes of photometry. The ‘‘7,000,000 candles” of 
Captain Sidney Webb refer, I suppose, to the light when reinforced 
by powerful lenses. If this he so, I think the readers of the T/wrs 
ought to have been informed of the fact. I would here say, once for 
all, that to speak of “ candle power,” or “unit of light,” where the 
electric light comes into play, is entirely delusive, and that Such a 
form of speech ought to be abandoned. The writer winds up by 
stating that the St. Catherine’s Light is believed to be “ the most 
intensely brilliant light in existence, and one which the country, as 
a maritime nation, “may certainly feel proud to see upon its shores.” 
With regard to the brilliancy of the-light,,T m clear weather'^ I entirely 
concur in the opinion of tht Time?^ correspondent. 

From my acqxiaintance with its anVecedents, I should, indeed, infer 
that the light must be one of extraordinary power. On Friday, 
January 17tb, 1879, a machine, identical in type with that now used 
at St. Catherine’s Point, was introduced hy me at the Iloyal Institu¬ 
tion. It had been devised by an ingenious French nobleman, 
M. de Meritens. I immediately Saw its suitability for lighthouse 
purposes, and after the discourse in which the machine was described, 
I invited Mr. (now Sir James) Dofiglass to inspect the machine; 
and gave him, and his excellent assistant Taylor, an opportunity of 
making comparative experiments between the De Meritens light and 
the G-wick oil lamp, in the laboratory of the Iloyal Institution. The 
electric light had been tried at the Lizard, but it was said to he irre¬ 
gular and unsatisfactory; and I was glad to be able to recommend to 
the Trinity House a magneto-electric machine less liable to these 
alleged defects. Mr. Douglass saw th^ value of the recommendation, 
and from that hour to this no expense has been spared in the develop¬ 
ment of the De Meritens machine. Those now sent to England arc 
immensely larger and more powerful than the machine seat over to 
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mo in 1879; and though I regarded the statement about the 
7,000,000 candles as misleading, I did not doubt •that the power of 
electricity was s()lendidly illustrated at St. Catherine's. 

In the Time% letter, however, there is not a single syllable about 
fog, though it is solely its power in foggy weather that justifies the 
introduction of the electric light at dll upon our coasts. On clear 
nights it is *'too bright and dazzling," and, as regards distance, 
it is pronounced “misleading’^ by the test authorities that have 
hitherto come to hand. But, if it could be shown that its power 
in fog is at all commensurate with its power in clear weather; if 
its pre-eminence as a fog penetrator, to a reall}’ material extent, 
could be established; the discomfort upon clear nights would be 
amply atoned for. I wished to know something of the perfor¬ 
mance in fog of this terrestrial sun; and being unable to go there 
myself, I sent a trained observer to St. Catherine’s, with instruc¬ 
tions to observe the light in all weathers, and to give me a full 
and strict account of its performance. I have received several 
reports from my observer. They, are of a ve\y varied character, but 
few of them have quite come up to what I expected. On some 
nights the light is, for considerable intervals, steady, being then 
“ richly white and brilliant." On other nights the deportment is 
very much the reverse. Its behaviour on some nights is described 
as “very good," on others as “ exceedingly bad.” It seems, on the 
whole, steadier in clear Aveathcr than in thick, probably because 
u less powerful current then employed. I here introduce an 
account eff the observations itiade on January 4th, 1889, which, 
though a clear night, was a n^ht of “^ad behaviour " on the part 
of the light. 

January Athy 1889.—Cold,,dull weather during the day. Mist on 
sea early in the evening, but it rapidly cleared, and lights of passing 
ships coujd be seen far out at sea. 

Observed light without intermission for three hours. Light gene¬ 
rally below maximum brilliancy. •Sometimes very much so. • 

During three hours’ observiitiou light was totally extinguished 
seventeen times. , • 

Commenced close observation at G.lo. Light not at its maximum. 

6.30. Total extinction, quick recovery. Light tit full brilliancy 
for a short time, then gradual fall in intensity. 

6.40. Total extinction, quick recovery, brilliant for a short time, 
then gradual fall as before. 

6.50. Total extinction, quigk recovery, and then gradual fall to a 
very weak beam. It remained in this condition for some minutes, 
then recovering itself for an instant (with a flash) at 7.5 it was 
totally extinguished. Twenty-six second elapsed before re-ig'nition. 

p2 
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The light maintained a more steady condition until 7.25, when 
total extinction <<preceded by a gradual fall) took place. Over a 
minute elapsed before re-ignition. 

7.35. Total extinction; quick recovery. Light not at its 
maximum. 

7.40. Total extinction, quick recovery, fall as before. 

7.45. Total extinction, over a minute and a quarter elapsed before- 

re-ignition. ' * 

7.50. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

8.7^ Fall very low, beam scarcely visible for a minute or so, then 
gradual rise to moderate intensity. 

8.20. Total extinction; seventy-eight seconds before re-ignition- 

8.30. Total extinction ; over one minute before re-ignition. 

8.42. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

8.50. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.0. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.15. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.45, Total extinction, quick recovery. 

Throughout these observations it seemed as if the dynamo was- 
continually falling in speed and then recovering itself. I have 
noticed a similar action in other machines. 

The light during the remainder of the observations was fairly 
steady, but still showing the same uneasy condition, with a tendenej" 
tQwards extinction.” 

I have now to describe a case of “bad behaviour” ih different 
atmospheric circumstances. 

“ January 5^A, 1889. '* Foo.—The morning was dull, wind due east... 
A haze came on during the morning, varying in character fromver}" 
light to moderately dense. This condition of the atmosphere was 
pretty constant during the greater part of the day. As the evening 
approached the fog at times became denser, and the fog syren com¬ 
menced soimding during the afternoon. The blast from the syren was 
loud when observed in certain positions, while at others the sound 
was scarcely audible. From aWve the coastguard stations the sound 
appeared “as if emanating from the*'sea, to the eastward of the 
lighthouse. At Rockenend Point, half a mile to the westward of the 
lighthouse, I anf informed that it is frequently inaudible. 

Observed lighthouse from long and short distances during after¬ 
noon. Sometimes, when the fog was light, it tould be seen from a 
distance of five hundred yArds, at other times it was not visible at. 
one-sixth of that distance,; but it vas never visible at a greater 
distance than five hundred yards. 

During the first week points of observation had been chosen from 
whicli to view the light. These positions were tak^n scf that th6 
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most intense portions of the beam emanating from»the carbon poles 
(those issuing through the centre of the lens) should strike observer. 
The first position, (the nearest possible to the lighthouse) was on the 
cliff, below the Buddie Inn. It is about five hundred yards from the 
lantern, and as near as possible on a level with*the centre of the 
lens. From this point towards the coastguard station, another hundred 
yards or so of uninterrupted observation can be obtained. The second 
position, on the same level, is on the cliffy at the end of Puckaster 
Lane, seven furlongs in a direct line from the lantern. From this 
point, ailother hundred and fifty to two hundred yards'umiatermpted 
view (on the same level) is obtained along the cliff, over Puckaster 
Oove. The next point of observation commences about a hundred 
and fifty yards from Puckaster Cove and extends, with one or two 
obscurations, to a sea wall called the Groin, and from thence on to 
the cliff just beyond Woody Bay, about two miles and three-quarters 
to three miles from the lighthouse. 

From this point towards Ventnor the lighthouse is obscured by the 
shelving in of the coast. The final point q;E observation is at the 
pier-bead at Ventnor, four and a half to five miles. 

The fog varying in density, varjdng results were obtained. Be¬ 
tween-five and six o'clock, at a point above position No. 1, about six 
hundred yards from the Kght, the intense beam was quite invisible. 
Moving towards the light, a point was very soon reached where 
the beam was j ust able to penetrate the fog, and it then appeared 
as a nebulous spot (like a very faint trace of the moon obscured by 
a dense clgud). . * , • 

In the direction of the lightliousc, and ground it for a considerable 
distance, a dull glow was diffused, which could be seen about three 
quarters of a mile distant from the lighthouse. The rise and fall in the 
intensity of the light were strongly shown by a rise and fall in the 
general illumination of the fogtirouiid the lighthouse, more especially 
when the light was extinguished, the sudden flash of extinction and re- 
ignition fevealing the position of the lighthouse exceedingly well. 
The steady glow might be mistaken for moonlight upon the fog, but 
there could be no such mistake wlicn,extinction and re-ignition took 
plage. The fog up till now had been but light in character, hut about 
six o'clock it becamfe very dense. The direct beam and the glow around 
the lantern entirely disappeared. At the nearest point of observa¬ 
tion there was not the slightest indication that a powerful light was 
close at hand. If it had been possible to have got nearer to the 
lantern, there is no loubt that an observer might have approached 
within a few yards of it and have seen nothing. A vessel proceed¬ 
ing dead-slow, or drifting with the tide; arriving at position No. 1, 
would not have the slightest warning from the light, either by the 
direct beam, or by any scattering or glow of the light, and would 
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undoubtedly .go asborc under the Hg^iihouse cliffs in a couple of 
minutes. There was nothing to be seen but a dim, dark mass of 
fog. 

(I noted the above at about 0.15 p.m. on Saturday evening, and on 
Sunday at noon I dearned that something like a verification of the 
above deductions actually took place.) r 

At about 9 P.M. a steamer touched the beach in the dense fog, about 
two and a quarter miles wfst of the Jighthouse; light not visible. 

I am informed that it is not an infrequent occurrence for vessels 
to graze thedand or come ashore in a fog, and get off again with¬ 
out damage. 

As the fog became thinner (standing with back to the light) all 
the effects of the white rainbow were obtained. Projejcted against 
the dark cliff the effect was fine. 

About 8 o^clock it was bright starlight, and the new moon shone 
brightly. Gradually, however, the fog came on again, and by 
11 P.M. it was more dense than before. At 12.30 p.m. it was in the 
same condition, when the observations were given up for the night. 


The remarkable testimony of Captain Beaumont; to the effect 
that when fog has been so dense that nothing was visible half a -ship's 
length off, he has been able to determine his position from the glow- 
surrounding the Bailey lighthouse, the light itself being perfectly 
invisible; has been already given in a footnote to page 807 of the 
December number «of the Fortnightly. I will here add the testi¬ 
mony of Captain A. K. Galwey, Cgmmander of the Irish Lights 
steamer. Princess Alexandra : “ Having been directed by the Board 
to report as to the effect of the ^ flaithing triform light,' which has 
been exhibited at Ilowlh Bailey for some months back, in compari¬ 
son with the ordinary light of the lighthouse there, I beg to say 
that on two occasions when the weather was very thick, I could not 
see the ordinary light, while the ‘ triform' shone out quite dis¬ 
tinctly. This of course show^s the practical superiority of tHc triform 
light in thick weather ; hut what struck me most forcibly was the 
effect of the flashing light upon the fog. It appeared, if I may so 
describe it, to pulsate and illuminate the fog with a luminous 
halo. On one occasion, I could not have discerifed the light at all 
if it had not been for its effect in suddenly illuminating the atmo¬ 
sphere." This is a point on which I have always dwelt with 
emphasis. The unvarying testimony of those who have been con¬ 
sulted regarding the performance of the St. Catherine's light—includ¬ 
ing even those who describe it in clear weather as magnificent"— 
is that in fog “ it is worthless." Tliere is surely a case made out 
here for examination—whether the gas light, if applied at its maxi¬ 
mum,power, would not prove a better friend to the sailor,^in foggy 
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weather, than the splendid elSctric luminary recentiy established at 
St. Catherine’s. 

I invite the Elder Brethren to consider the really relevant facts. 
Again and again I say that the supreme glory of the electric light 
in clear weather is uncontested and incontestable. Their 7,000,000 
candles have little real meaning for the public. What the public 
asks is: “ What becomes of this tremendous candle power in fog ? ” 
Sooner or later the Elder Brethren will have to answer this ques¬ 
tion. A 6-wick oil lamp or a 4?5-jet gas burner would be regarded 
by all sailors as a splendid and all-sufficient fair-weather light. 
So that 1 would earnestly beg of the Elder Brethren to quit this un¬ 
contested ground, and let us know what the electric light can do in 
those atmospheric emergencies for which its power has been expressly 
invoked. Nbtwithstanding all the money and labour expended upon 
it, the performance of the St. Catherine’s De Merit^ns machine was 
not satisfactory on the thick night of the 5th of January; when, as 
my observer declares, “ a vessel proceeding dead slow, ordrifting with 
the tide, would not, in a position close at hand, have the slightest 
warning from the light, either by the direef beam, or by any scat¬ 
tering or glow of the light, and would undoubtedly in a couple of 
minutes be ashore under the lighthouse cliffs. There was nothing 
to be seen but a dim, dark mass of fog.” 

As regards the electric light, the Elder Brethren may assuredly 
count on me as a sympathetic admirer of all its excellence. From 
first to last I have spoken of the light with the ^enthusiasm of hope. 
And why should I not; for was it not the discovery of a man to 
whom I *gave my lasting love and reverence, and who gave me, 
dui'ing the best years of my lifp, and to t\ie end of his own, his loyal 
affection ? I feel as if Faraday were speaking through my pen 
when I say that the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House have no 
right to slur this matter over.# The electric light in its most power¬ 
ful form ought to ho pitted against the gaslight in its most powerful 
form, and the result ought to determine the illuminant to be em¬ 
ployed in the future. Until tLe superiority of the electric light, 
in fog, is placed upon a far surer basis than that on which it now 
rests, I would say, let the important landfalls of Ireland, at all events, 
be* illuminated a light indigenous to the soil, and tor which all 
the later improvements of the flame-beacons of England are directly 
traceable. • 

To return. Having failed to accomplish what clearly might have 
been accomplished in the winter of 1882,1 turned to those restorers of 
peace and strength, the peaks and glaciers of the Alps. Some time 
previously I had written a letter to the Elder Brethren in answer to a 
requisition on their part that 1 should make such observations as I 
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deemed necessary on certain conditions ^ laid down for their g^dance 
by their Engineer. Had they desired it, the conditions might very 
speedily have beed arranged. That letter contained an expression, 
intend^ for the ears of the Elder Brethren alone, but which, in 
due time, they turped to public and profitable account. For my 
own part I never for a momei^t regretted the utterance, no^ did I 
find fault with the use made of it. It was a last and vain iittempt 
to rouse the Elder Brethren to a sense of their tin justifiable beha¬ 
viour. Writing on March 8th, 1882, I said:— 

“ It was hope that he [Sir James Douglass] and Mr. Wigham might 

be brought to work together for the public good. This hope, I regret to say, 
has not been fuldlled. The attitude of Mr. Douglass towards the gas system, 
and towards the optical devices of its inventor, has weakened their usefulness 
and retarded their development. It would be wholly unreasonable to suppose 
that had that system been oncouragod, it would not have reached a higher point 
of power and perfection than that at which it now stands. But while every 
encouragement has been given—in my opinion most wisely—to the develop¬ 
ment of the oil system, it has been withheld—in my opinion most unwisely— 
from the development of its rival. Those who are aware of the strength of my 
antagonism to any scheme tending to separate Ireland from England, will be 
able to give due weight to the doclaration'which I here make that, if the treat¬ 
ment of the gas invention and its optical adjuncts could be regarded as a fair 
sample of the general treatment of Ireland by England, it would be the 
bounden duty of every Irishman to become a Home Euler.” 

This is the first strong expression of feeling that ever occurred in 
my correspondence with the Trinity House. It was mentioned in 
the.House of Lords Ijy Lord Sudeley, on the 21st of June, 1883, in 
reply to^Lord Dunraven, on which occasion the Duke of Ar^U also 
made a speech. I shall briefly refer to both* before the conclusion of 
this article. ^ 

Well, I went to the Alps, but was within reach of the post, and 
I continued to correspond with Sir Richard Collinson and other 
authorities at home. It was proposed, in a private letter, by the 
Deputy Master that the conduct of the investigation should be 
handed over to a committee composed of Sir James Douglass, 
Engineer of the Trinity House; Mr, William Douglass, Engineer 
of the Board of Irish Lights, br6ther ‘of the above; Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, Engineer to the Northei*n Lights Commissioners, and 
myself. This seemed a terribly lop-sided arrangement, for tlie 
opinions of the three engineers were perfectly well known to be 
hostile to the gas,‘and did not require to be ratified by their assem- 
^ bling logetbor. When Lord Meath heard of the proposal, he wrote 
to me from the Kildare Street Club, telling me that his indig¬ 
nation, and the indignation of some of his colleagues, was at its 
” boiling point.** I expostulated with Sir Richard Collinson, 
stating that though I knew his intentions to be upright, and 
favourable to the mariner, the CommissionerB of Irish Lights, and 
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the public generally, would Consider such a cominittee the reverse 
of impartial. And here emerges a question on which I had no 
guidance save that of ordinary honourable feeling. Sir James 
Douglass had become the patentee of an oil lamp; and that he 
should, under the circumstances, accept a seat on a committee 
in which he, aided by his equally hostile brother, would have 
to pronounce judgment not Only on his rival’s lamp but on his own, 
appeared to mo unbecoming to the last degree. I urged—and here 
again I submit my conduct to flie judgnfent of practical men—that 
if a committee were formed embracing Sir James Douglass, it ought 
in fairness to embrace Mr. Wigham also. I contended that either 
both or neither should be included in the committee. After some 
additional correspondence I returned from the Alps, to find a com¬ 
plete upsetfing of the arrangements contemplated at my departure. 
I had been deposed from the position assigned to me by Mr. 
Chamberlain, while the chairmanship of a new committee, formed in 
lieu of the three Engineers and myself, had been offered to Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Lees Reader iu Chemistry in the University of 
Oxford. Pleading his inexperience in lighthouse matters, Mr. 
Harcourt declined the proposed honour, and the guidance of the 
committee fell into the hands of Captain Nisbet, of the Trinity 
House. The Deputy Master was good enough to send his private 
secretary to announce to me the changes that had been made. I 
well remember the hesitation with which ]\Ir. Price Edwards 
executed his delicate task. He had worked at my side on maqy a 
laborious day, always with intelligence and zeal. He had, I believe, 
become somewhat attached to me, and saw with sorrow the direction 
in which things were drifting. He will perhaps remember my 
telling him, with a smile, that I cared nothing for the chairmanship; 
that I was willing to act the part of secretary, if only justice could 
be thereby secured. It was,.of course, a descent from the position 
that I had occupied for the seventeen previous years, but that did 
not affexjt me much. An arrai^enient was made that we (the com¬ 
mittee) should meet in one of the rooms of the Board of Trade at 
Whitehall Gardens, and thither’the members hied for a time. The 
<]^estion as to where the expefiments were to be made was re-opened, 
and, after some discussion, the South Foreland was agreed upon. I 
was amused and amazed at the changes which had taken place. In 
Ireland, when experiments were to be executed, the most economical 
principles were always enforced; and at Howth Bailey, had my views 
been carried out, the comparative merits of gas, oil, and electricity, 
might have been exhaustively established, at an expense which, had 
it reached one-tenth of the wnount disbursed at the South Foreland, 
I should have considered extravagant. It soon came out that land 
was to be purchased there; that towers were to be erected; huts and 
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experimental rooms built; and the experiments conducted on the 
most lavish scale. One morning Captain Nisbet came into the com¬ 
mittee rown and told us that he had been just speaking with Mr. 
Trevor, Assistant Secretary of the Harbour Department of the Board 
of Trade, that he had asked Mr. Trevor whether he was aware of the 
fact that the experiments proposed by the Board of Trade would cost 
at least £4,000, and that Mr. Trevor had gaily replied that “-money 
was no object.^* Mr. Trevor's statement has been religiously made 
good. If the truth were knbwn, prob&bly throe times the sum men¬ 


tioned by Captain Nisbet has been expended at the South Foreland. 


The question whether Sir James Douglass and Mr. Wigham were, 
or were not, to be members of the committee came continually 
to the front. The former felt very sore on the matter. * Mr. Price 
Edwards, who always knew how to combine perfect loyalty to 
his employers with perfect straightforwardness towards me, came 
to me and explained this soreness. I promptly replied that 
I had not the slightest objection to Sir James Douglass being 
on the committee, provided that Mr. Wigham occupied the same 
ground of vantage. Mr. Inglis, Secretary of the Trinity House, 
had previously paid me a visit, and had taken pains to im¬ 
press upon me the intrinsic difference between Sir James 
Douglass and Mr. Wigham, and how inadmissible it was that 
Mr. Wigham should sit upon a committee as the equal of the Trinity 
House Engineer. On the 8th of November, moreover, 1882, Mr, 
Inglis, in a letter to the Board of Trade, had urged that, “whatever 
may be t£e part that Sir James Dougla'ss is invited to take m these 
matters, the Elder Brethren have no doubt that the Board of Trade 
will concur with them m desiring that he should not be called 
upon to accept a position derogatory to his standing among civil 
engineers." I was greatly impressed, with the earnestness, and 
indeed with the eloquence, of Mr. Inglis. He urged the vast dif¬ 
ference that separated the Trinity House Engineer from the Dublin 
“trader," who had taken out a patent for the profit of his firm. Sir 
James Douglass, on the contrary, wars absolutely without interest in 
his patent, which was to be devofed to» the good of his country. 1 
have no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Inglis Jn making these 
statements, for Sir James Douglass, at that time, thought it desir¬ 
able to work on subterranean lines. In one of Mr. Harcouiii’s letters 
we have an intimation that neither the Board of Trade nor the Elder 
Brethren were aware of his proceedings. But I‘think it not un¬ 
likely that he took the precaution of communicating to the kind and 
guileless Deputy Master something of ihe scheme which he was 
then endeavouring to float. The matter came to light at last, 
and before me at the present moment lies a fine sample of those 
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flamboyant prospectuses wBich so frequently find their way to 
my waste-paper basket. It was headed “ The Improved Gas 
and Oil Burners’ Company, Limited, Sir Jame» Douglass’s Patent. 
Capital i550,000, in ten thousand shares of £5 each.” Then fol¬ 
lowed the list of directors, bankers, solicitors, auditors, and secre¬ 
tary. The prospectus proper begins with the statement that 
“ the High-Power Burner; invented by Sir James Douglass, 
Engincer-in-Chief of the Trinity House, is as simple as it is effi¬ 
cient and economical.” It continues inTihe usual style, procLuming 
ihe excellence of the invention. “ Patents,” it goes on to say, 
“have been secured by Sir James Douglass for the fallowing coun¬ 
tries : Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, France, Spain, fielgiuin, 
Austria and Hungary, Portugal, Italy, India, West Australia, Hong 
Kong, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, Cape of Good Hope, 
(Canada, South Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark ; ” while “ applications have, been made for patents to the fol¬ 
lowing countries : Russia, Japan, Brazil, and the United States of 
America. This company,” the prospectus goes on to saj’', “is formed 
for the purpose of purchasing Sir James Douglass’s patents, as above, 
(’u bloc, with the right to take out patents for any other parts, if 
<loemed advisable, with the view to re-selling the various patents 
to local companies formed here for the purpose of working them in 
those countries.” Then follow the “Form of Application” and other 
matters; and then, I believe, came a new company, from all of which 
I turn with a feeling which I do not care to describe. 

Sir James Douglass, when he sought to float this company, w^as 
receiving from the co«intrv*a permanent salary, which might, one 
would think, have raised h^ above the necessity of dabbling in 
such schemes. There is certainly a ct)U8iderable descent here 
from the picture of patriotic disinterestedness raised before mo 
by Mr. Inglis. And it is Uiis gentleman—interested so largely in 
the praise and promotion of his own lamps, and interested propor¬ 
tionately in the depreciation of the lamps of his rival —whom it was 
proposed to constitute a judge of the comparative merits of the rival 
lamps, his competitor being at the same time excluded from the com¬ 
mittee. To me it seems an infraction of the principles of justice, 
which ought not to be all(5w^ed to pass without protest.* I make no 
charge, but I submit that the public ought to know more than it now 
knows of the relationship of the lamps of Sir James Douglass and 
the public workshops at Blackwall. Both he and his employers dwrell 
upon his liberaliljy in handing over his patents, without royalty or 
fee, to the lighthouse authorities of the United Kingdom. Had he 
done otherwise, a cry of* universal, disapproval would have ad¬ 
monished him of his mistake. Besides, even as regards the United 
Kingdom, we know not exactly how the matter stands, and we never 
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shall know, except by the appointment of a committee of competent 
and impartial men, empowered to examine witnesses on oath, and to 
sift the matter to the bottom. 

* 

The end is now near, and it is my desire to hasten it. In the 
new arrangement I was to appear as the Adviser of the I^glish 
and Irish Boards, the Board of Trade having shunted me, without 
reason given, from the position which I had so long occupied in 
relation to themselves. Mr. Harcourt was proposed as their repre¬ 
sentative ; ^C^tain Nisbet as the representative of the Trinity 
House; /ind J)r. Ball, Astronomer Royal for Ireland, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Board of Irish Lights. To all these appointments 
I gave my hearty assent. In reply to the invitation sent to him by 
the Board of Trade, l)r. Ball took early occasion to state his opinion 
of the relation of - Sir James Douglass and of Mr. Wigham to the 
proposed inquiry. 

t 

“There is only one point of the proposal about which I feel a difficulty. I 
appreciate, as highly as any one, the value of the services rendered both by Sir 
James Douglass and by Mr. Wigham, to*^ lighthouse illumination, but both 
these gentlemen are, I believe, patentees, pecuniarily interested in tbe results 
of the inquiry, and therefore I do not think that either of them should be a 
member of a committee which is to pronounce judicially on the relative merits 
of their inventions.” 

Dr. Ball’s opinion will, I imagine, le shared by all right-thinking 
men^ But had the proposal been made to him, as it had been made 
to me, to include Sir James Douglass and to exclude Mr. Wigham, 
the expression of his opinion would, I doubt nUt, have been still more 
•emphatic. ^ 

The constitution of the Committee was shifted several times. The 
Board of Trade, indeed, did not appear to know its own mind in the 
matter. Of the iiCw committee which Br. Ball was invited to join, 
the great majority were regarded in Ireland as the spokesmen of the 
Trinity House and Board of Trade. Invited to join this comlnittee, 
I put my case thus, in a letter addressed to Mr. Farrer, Feb. 9, 
1883:— - 

% 

‘ ‘ It would be extremely agreeable to me tq accede to the wishes of tbe 
Board of Trade, with whom, and especially ■v^dtb yourself, I worked so long in 
harmony. But what am I to do, holding, as I firmly do, the action pursued of 
late years by the Board of Trade towards the great improvements in lighthouse 
illumination which we owe to Ireland, to be adverse to tbe public interest, and 
‘■opposed to evidence at once strong, clear, and unimpeochaWe? 

“With regard to the proposed committee, far be it from me to breathe a 
•doubt, as an opinion of my own, of the rectitude of the vast majority of the 
gentlemen named by the Board of Trade. But, Jooking at the facts objectively 
—taking, that is to say, the position and antecedents of the proposed members 
into account^the scientihe induction is that such a oommittee would be the 
reverse of satisfactory. 
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** In anticipation of any interference on my part, the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights are, I am informed, likely to dissent from the proposal of the Board of 
Tr^e. As their Scientific Adviser, and believing th^ir dissent to be well 
founded, I cannot counsel them to pursue a different course.” 

On the precise date when the foregoing leljer was addressed to 
Mr. Karrer, the Commissioners of Jrish Lights wrote thus to the 
Board of Trade;— 

“In acknowledging your communication df the 30th ultimo, I am directed 
by the Commissioners of Irish Lights to state that they regret to find that the 
original committee selected by the Board of Trade, and accepted* by the three 
Lighthouse Boards for the conducting of the experiments, is now proposed to- 
be set aside by an enlarged committee, not free from strong objeotious, in the 
opinion of this Board, which objections ai’e confirmed by the information 
given them* by Dr. T^'udall, that he declines to act on this proposed com¬ 
mittee. 

“ Under these circumstances, the Commissioners cannot acquiesce in the 
proposed change, and if it be carried out, they would feel themselves obliged to- 
decline to take any part in the contemplated experiments, either by themselves 
or their ofidcers.” 

Requested by Mr. Cbamberldiu to call upon him at the Board of 
Trade, I promptly responded to bis summons. He adduced reasons 
—cogent to bim, I doubt not—why it was desirable that I should 
join the committee; wl^ile I adduced reasons, equally cogent to me, 
why it was not desirable that I should do so. I carried with 
me into Mr. Chamberlain's room certain documents which, if the- 
spirit of our conversation invited it, I intended to lay beforg the 
Presidont. They weye‘not ^laid before him. Among tl^se docu¬ 
ments was a hot protest of the leadijig members of the Board of 
Irish Lights against the constitution of the new committee. I was- 
in fact between two fires—the Board of Trade on the one side and 
the most influential Commissioners of Irish Lights on the other. Under 
the circumstauces, it occurred to me that the most practical plan would 
be to submit to Mr. Chamberlain the names of a committee which I 
thougfit might meet the views.of all parties, and on which I expressed 
my willingness to serve. The proposed committee consisted of nine 
members, five of whom would certpinly be regarded by the Commis- 
eioners of Irish Lights as inimical to their views, and four probably 
as favourable to*them. I sent to Mr. Chamberlain the'names of the 
proposed committee, which gave entire satisfaction to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Irish Lights, and sent with it a private note, in which I 
sought to render my position unmistakable. I here shut the lid, 
down on the correspondence which followed. It eventually led to 
my resignation, which was first announced to Mr. Chamberlain in 
the following words:— • 

“ I beg of you to excuse this long letter, which woxild not Lave been written 
were itoiot to be my last. I wished before parting from you to place in your 
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hands a provisional statement of the views and conduct which have landed me 
in my present position. These wranglings must now cease. I might have 
ended them earlier, h^ not the lives of our sailors, and of those in their charge, 
been in a measure implicated in the discussicgi. The messenger who carries 
this to you will also convey to Mr. Farrer my resignation of the position which, 
for so many years, it hfts been my privilege to hold imder the Board of Trade. 
My resignation of the post of Scienjiific Adviser to the Trinity House shall also 
be dispatched to-day. It is not without a wrench that I sever myself from 
the Elder Brethren, with whom I have worked long in friendship, and from 
whom I have ever received ihf utmost personal kindness and consideration. 
While differing from them, I respect them, for they have acted, I doubt not, 
according tq..,thgir lights, as I have according to mine. I did not forecast so 
early a retreat. . . 

To the Deputy Master of the Trinity House I wrote thus :— 

‘' Eoyal Institution, 

2Hth Marcliy 1883. 

“ My DEAR Sir Eicjcaiu), —It was in conversation with your predecessor, 
the late Sir Frederick Arrow, in the presence of Faraday, and in the room 
in which I now write, that I accepted the honourable position of Scientific 
Adviser to the Trinity House. It is into your hands that I now resign this 
trust. ■ 

I am, and always shall bo, 

With steadfast affection, your friend, 

“John Tyndall.” 

< 

My resignation was noticed in the House of Commons, while the 
subject was introduced in the House of Lords, in a speech by Lord 
Dunraven, on the 21st of June, 1883. The speech was replied to, 
in iio unfriendly spirit, by Lord Sudeley; who, however, among 
other things, turned to admirable account ^^y previous reference 
to Home Hule. “ To clear <hat point up,'* said his lordship, “ let 
me at once say that I ^ do not believe Professor Tyndall could 
have been aware of the financial position of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights when he made this observation. If the Com¬ 
missioners had had Home Rule in this'matter they would be abso¬ 
lutely bankrupt.'’ Lord Hudelcy obviously wished his hearers to 
understand that Irish lighthouses were built exclusively for freland. 
In qualification of this view, I would say that it was the commander 
of a great‘'Cunarder,'^ between Jjiverpool and New York, who 

first drew my attention to the crying need of a light on Galley Head. 
As stated in a footnote to my last article, were Ireland a barren rock, 
without a single inhabitant wild or tame upon its desolate area, the 
lighthouses on her coast would be as necessary as they now are for 
' the protection of English propert}’- and English lives. 

On the raoming succeeding this debate, I received a friendly letter 
from the Duke of Argyll, As an honorarj’’Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, he had been appealed to by that body to support them 
in the House of Lords, and he could not, he averred, without a breach 
of loyalty, refuse the request. Arriving on Wednesday evening 
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from the Continent, his Grace had allowed himself only a few hours 
to come to a conclusion on this entangled subject. When he arrived 
home on Wednesday night he was, he avowed*, entirely ignorant 
of the question. On Thilrsday night, having meanwhile perused 
the correspondence laid before him by the Tainity House, he was 
prepared to pronounce a judgment which, though couched in the 
kindest language (and perhaps for that very reason) did the cause I 
upheld more damage than all t^e other adverse opinions put together. 
He spoke of Mr. Wigham as “ Professor Tyndall’s friend,” whereas 
I was never half so intimate with Mr. Wigham as wtl^Sir James 
Douglass. In his letter to me he also referred my support of 
Wigham to a patriotic desire to help a fellow-countryman. The 
fact, howeyer, is that,, though Ireland is the scene of Mr. Wigham’s 
inventions, though he married an Irish lady, and brought up Irish 
children, he is a Scotchman born. The very ffiendliness of the 
Duke’s allusions to me gave currency to his opinion that I must have 
acted rashly and wrongly in resigning the post I had so long held. 

My place on the committee was not filled up, so that it became 
}nore one-sided than ever. It *dragged for a time its slow length 
along, and on the 25th of May, 1883, it went to pieces. On this 
date the Commissioners of Irish Lights announced their decision that 
“the}'’ must withdraw from all participation in the contemplated 
experiments.” The majority of the committee of course carried all 
before them. They w’ould not hear of the proposal to allow Mr. 
Wigham to exhibit his most powerful light—which never "was 
exhibited at the South#Forclaaid. On the 30th of May Dr. •Ball sent 
to the Board, of Trade his formal resigMation. 

“ nightly or wrongly,” he says, “ I have formed the honest conclusion that 
the restricted experiments, whatever other value they may have, cannot decide 
the question of real importance. If 1 remain longer on the committee, .1 feel 
that I should be only sacrificing* my own time and assenting to what I think 
an unnecessary expenditure of public money. Under these circumstances I 
find no ^ther course open to mo than to send in my resignation.” 

• 

Immediately after the breaking up of this committee the Board 
of Trade, yielding to the desire of tho Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, handed over to them, In other words, to Sir James Douglass, 
the entire centred of the inquiry on lighthouse illuminants. Tho 
inquiry, involving an outlay of £10,000, has resulted in a Report, 
issued by the Trinity House, which is still the sifbject of discussion, 
dissatisfaction, and protest, on the part of the maritime community of 
the United Kingdom. 


John Tyndall, 



AN UNREALISED NATIONAL ASSET. 

The national assets, regarded Jrom the, point of view of the Execu¬ 
tive, consist of the nation's capacity to meet the taxation imposed on 
it, and also of the difEerenf contribi^ions to the national purse from 
escheats and the revenues of property actually in the hands of the 
Crown, it is plain that the larger we can make the supply from the 
latter source of income, the smaller will be the drain on our indi¬ 
vidual pockets from direct and indirect taxation. We are all inte¬ 
rested in this, for a certain quantity of monej must be found every 
year, and generally the main question is whether we pay with our 
right hand or our left, how far we might be relieved from paying 
with either not being considered as fully as it might be. How the 
money is disbursed is beside our present aim, and our purpose now 
is to point out a source which ought to be made available to sub¬ 
sidise those burdens which the state is obliged to lay upon us. 
Whether what we suggest is ethically right or wrong is a matter 
for the theoretical politicians to make phrases about; for us it is 
enough to know that it is not inconsistent with what the laws of 
England have endorsed over and over again. 

The great casus omissus in the political ethics of our forefathers 
waVj the just and equitable disposition of property which, according 
to their*u8ages, had no competent owner. They were never very clear 
as to rights in such matters, •hut for the most part left the property 
in the hands where it found itself when the true ownership became 
indefinite or unknown. Our advance from this state has not been a 
progress slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent, but 
has mainly been effected by ignoring the lawyer's law. It has been 
accomplished by a number of enactments, allied to justice and not to* 
law, and issuing pe?' saltum from time to time according as the 
spirit of lawgivers became chastened by the recognition of a larger 
equity than they knew before. It wfil be interesting to note a few 
of the steps which led our ancestors over chasms which at one time 
seemed to them to be impassable. 

If the tenant for the life of another died before that other, the* 
property did not go to his heir unless the heir was specifically men¬ 
tioned in the original grant. Whose was it thei^ after the tenant's 
death, pending the life for which the grant was made ? To us it is 
hardly conceivable to be told that the man got the property who first 
entered it after the tenant's death. We can imagine the feelings of 
a dying man longing that his kindred should get the fruits of his 
industry when he was gone, but seeing at the door and the window 
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the greedy faces of his neighbours waiting their chance to be first 
in wheneyer the breath was out of his body. The unseemly scrambles 
which this state of things gave rise to was put an*end to at last by 
the famous Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3, s. 12), It abolished 
the “ general occupant/^ and the law slowly but iat last recognised 
that his»rights were not compatible with common j astice. 

But the law has been more tardy in other matters of a kindred 
■order. Property which has nq owner escheats to the Crown in 
proper accordance with the maxims of feudal law. In our day this 
means that it becomes the property of the nation. T4ii&*prmciple 
cannot be quarrelled with ; it is so full of common sense that*we are 
above the need of looking for its history or for its sanction in any 
system of political philosophy. In every case the interests of the 
many must overbear the interests of the one, in deciding on the 
title to ownership of what is no more justly his thafl theirs. 

Until the first year of the reign of William IV., if a man by his 
will did not specifically dispose of the residue of his property, the 
executor kept it for himself for his own use, but a law passed in that 
year (11 George lY. and 1 Wifliam lY. c. 40) provided that this 
should be so no longer, and that the residue should go to the next 
of kin, or jshould go to the Crown if there were no next of kin, and 
thus become a part of the property of the nation at large. So, too, 
if a man died without an heir, the owner of the legal estate in his 
realty took it all and got the benefit of the equitable estate for him¬ 
self. Suppose, for example, a bastard mortgaged to secure £1,000 
his property worth £10,Q0(?; then on his death intestate the mortgagee, 
having the so-called legal estate in him, became entitled to the bene¬ 
ficial estate as well, and bccanfs the owner of the whole as his own 
absolute property. This was rectified only recently by an Act 
(47 and 48 Viet. c. 71, s. 4) which provided for an escheat to the 
Grown—of course for the henbfit of the nation—of all such equit¬ 
able interests. Lately the legislature has gone even farther in its 
interference with such accidenfeil gains, and has provided that all 
moneys received for distribution^ among creditors by a trustee in 
bankruptcy and unclaimed for two. years should be paid into the 
Bank of England by the trustee. This wise measure was part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy Act of 1883 (4^6 and47 Viet. c. 52, s. 162). 

A trustee under a deed or a will finding himself in possession of 
property the ownership of which is unknown or doubtful, can get 
rid of his burden of liability by handing over the property to the 
Court of Chancery, and under no circumstances ^can he ever retain 
any of it for his own use or advantage. There are many Acts of 
Parliament to facilitate hina in doing this, and the decisions of the 
Court of Chancery have at all times been emphatic and unambiguous 
in their declaration, that he must not seek any profit for himself out 
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of his trust, nor ever make himself owner of any part of what was 
confided to him for the use of others. And if he fail in- this duty 
the Court will visit him with dire penalties. 

So our legislature has in time, though slowly, become enlightened 
to the recognition of principles which honesty and common sense 
have elaborated for themselves, and this in spite of the previous 
laws which authorised what was revoked, and, moreover, without 
any aid from the theoretical politi/sians. The necessities of the 
case, the claims of justice, the cry of the oppressed, produced the 
law for the occasion whenever there were strong and upright men 
to make their voices heard. The feudal lords with their rights of 
wardships and values of marriage, the general occupant, the exe¬ 
cutor, the mortgagee, and the fiduciary of every description, all 
have been shorn of the pickings and incomes which the mere acci¬ 
dent of their position gave them. Self-interest struggled hard, for it 
suffered sorely, but in the end it could not withstand the law of a 
fuller and a wiser justice. After centuries of effort the English 
code of to-day can justly boast that it has adopted as its own the 
principle that a man shall not turn to his own use what has been 
confided to him for the use of another, and further that he shall be 
bound to give up and not retain for his own advantage all property 
which comes into his possession by reason not of any worth in his 
own title, but by reason of defect in another’s. 

It will seem strange to us, then, to be told that there is a vast 
quantity of propertj in England held in flagrant contravention of 
the equity of these rules. What should we say of a man to whom 
another had entrusted his money for safe keeping who, after his 
friend’s death, would k(?ep that money, saying nothing of it to the 
relatives ? The money would be invested safely enough, no doubt, 
and would be ready to be paid over whenever demand was made, but 
until demand the custodian of the money lives upon the income; 
the depositor’s wife and children may starve before his friend’s eyes, 
but until such time as they come to his door to ask for it he considers 
himself to be under no obligation pf either law or morals to give or 
send them one halfpenny of their owp money. They may not know 
where the money is; that is their misfortune; and he says he is under 
an obligation to the original depositor not to disclose to them the fact 
of their money's existence. This is, In plain language, an account 
of the working of our banks. By repeating the process sufficiently 
often the banker is able to accumulate a large mass of money, for 
which ho is respqjnsiblc no doubt, but which in fact he takes care 
shall never he demanded from him, and upon the income of which 
meantime he Kves and thrive‘s. 

It is the banker’s duty not to let his client’s secrets be known 
outside his doors, and for obvious reasons the obligation is a very 
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■wholesome one. It would be intolerable, and a great part of tljo 
advantage would be lost which the public derive from the aid of the 
ba;aks in transacting the business of life, were not this confidence 
inviolably preserved. But the banker gives this duty an unwaiTant- 
able extension when he adheres to a like canon ef silence after his. 
business relations with his client are determined by his client's death. 
The whole reason of it is the interest of the client, but after the^ 
client's death there can be no jeason foi; it but the interest of the 
banker. It is right that while the client is living his secrets should 
be kept, but when he is dead, or may reasonably be sirppwsed to be 
so, tho duty of the banker should be inverted forthwith, uud he 
should bo bound to seek out his customer's representatives if they 
leave the deposit unclaimed in his hands, and offer them their money.. 
There is no such duty imposed on the banks, rather the contrary; 
and their own interest coincides with the code of‘duty which they 
obey, a code manufactured for a different state of circumstances ami 
then applied to this, and honoured rigorously in the obscrvanct', 
though all its sacredness disappears if the client should happen to be 
their debtor. Besides the money lodged by the depositor with his own 
hands, the banks frequently collect dividends for him under a power 
of attorney. It is within my own knowledge that a bank of the 
highest repute collected the dividends under such a power after they, 
knew that the donor was a lunatic, and placed them to tho credit of 
their client's account after that account was closed. And there is 
apparently nothing to prevent the bank from continuing to*all, 
time to collect tho divi(londs under a power of attorney, if the person 
interested in the fund after tho death ot the principal docs not find 
them out and stop them. It would be interesting to know what 
exactly is the practice of the banks in these eases. The banks also 
often require stocks to be transferred as security into the names oi 
their own nominees by a borrowing client; and one would like to 
know bow much stock is now under their control in this way without 
the knowledge of the present real owners. 

It is not possible to calculate with any degree of exactness what, 
is the amount of dormant money now lying in the private and joiAt- 
stock banks of the United !p^ingdom. It would not be^fair to the 
bankers to ask them'the question point blank, or rather it would not 
he fair to draw any adverse inference from their^refusal to answer^ 
such a question. Their pledge to keep their customer's secret 
remains intact, thqugh he may bo dead for a century; they, must 
adhere to it, and in that they do they are faithful to honour and 
mammon at once. This is intelligible, but.it is not intelligible why, 
when the bank itself dies, {here should! bQ any necessity for a like 
reticence, unless, indeed, there be an intention of selling the expiring 
bank with all its good-will, and extinct liabilities to some othei; ejon- 
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cern. I have made inquiry aa to what amount of unclaimed money 
was in their books from the liquidators of no less than fourteen banks 
in various stages of dissolution, but have been unable to get any 
information. One gentleman said he did not think it would be right 
to teU me what I ^iasked; another said he believed the unclaimed 
money was invested somewhere, but that he did not know anything 
more about it, and the rest were silent. If such knowledge could 
have been obtained it would havejbeen a valuable guide, but, for 
their own undivulged reasons, the liquidators will not give it. 

Let us turn, then, to the accounts of the Supreme Court, where 
there is no mystery or concealment. Here large sums are dealt 
with annually, and the several receipts and payments are set out in 
a Parliamentary return, issued yearly and audited by the officers of 
the Treasury. We find here the huge sum of seventy-four millions 
sterling, belonging to more than forty thousand suitors, giving an 
average of £1,850 for each. Not more than one quarter of this 
amount is turned over every year, leaving a dormant capital of over 
fifty-five millions, and v^e find that the National Debt Commissioners 
have forty-two millions of that sum in their hands, which sum we 
may fairly suppose is the amount for which there are no claimants 
forthcoming. These figures afford us in some sort a measure to 
apply to other deposits. 

Now the circumstances under which money is lodged in Court are 
as different as can be from those under which a lodgment is made 
in a bank. The first is attended by every kind of publicity : the 
litigants'^ the solicitors for both sides' and ^heir clerks, the coxmsel 
.^employed in the case, the judge and his staff, and the officials of the 
Pay Office—that is, from ten to twenty persons—all know about the 
lodgment, and are under no obligation to refrain from informing of 
it any person whom they may know to be interested in it. How 
different from a Bank ! A man lodges money, but no one knows it 
but himself and the bank. He can conceal it completely from the 
world, and from his kindred too, for there is no limit to eccen¬ 
tricities ; his kindred may suspect it, but when he is dead they have 
no means of finding out anything about it unless they happen to go 
to the right bank to make their inquiries. 

As to the total amount of deposits, our iziformation is unfor¬ 
tunately restricted to the returns given by the joint-stock banks. 
The private banks ore not obliged to make any such returns, and of 
oourse do not do so. From the valuable summaries published in 
the pages of the JScanomist in October, 1888, we find that in 
.one hundred and thirty banks in tlje United Kingdom which 
publish their returns, the total deposits amount to no less than 
£469,600,000. This does not include deposits made in the two 
hundred and fifty private banks in England, nor in the branches in 
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London of many foreign and colonial banka having offices there, 
nor in the numerous building and loan societies scattered throughout 
the kingdom which receive deposits as part of their business. These 
latter deposits must certainly be as much more again as those in the 
joint-stock banks. Taking the whole together we conclude that 
there are over £900,000,000 of money in the hanas of the bankers in 
the United Kingdom which does not belong to them, and which they 
hold in trust for others. We should have to add more than 50 per 
cent, to our own funded National Debt before it would amount 
to so much. 

Now how much of this enormous sum represents money which 
will never be claimed P It is impossible for us to answer with any 
degree of preciseness or certainty; the banks know, of course, but 
they will not tell us. If we adopted the proportion which the 
figures of the amounts of the Supreme Court suggest, we should say 
that there were from four hundred to five hundred millions, belong¬ 
ing to about three million depositors; but it should be remembered 
that much of the money in the Supreme Court, though lodged so 
openly, finds its way there on aocount of some preliminary difficulty 
of ascertaining its true owner, so that the unclaimed amount there, 
by reason of the conditions under which it came to be deposited, 
bears a ratio to the total which might mislead us if we attempted to 
establish a like proportion in other cases. Still, we must bear in mind 
that some of the banks are over two hundred years old, and that 
some eighty or ninety of them date from the l^st century. Durjng 
this long period the sums passing through their hands must have 
been very large, and the length of tijne during which they have 
been in contact with the pjiblic must have given occasion for 
numerous derelict deposits. The longer they remained imclaimed 
the remoter the chance that they would ever be claimed, and the firmer 
the hold of the bank upom them. To avoid exaggeration, let us 
suppose that, instead of three-fifths of this money being unclaimed, 
as the Supreme Court figures might lead us to think, one-fortieth of 
it is unclaimed, then we have the large sum of £22,500,000; or, 
even if we say an eightieth, one-half of this last, the amount comes 
to the very respectable figurd of £11,250,000. As has been said, 
there are no statfetigs available directly bearing on the matter; but 
as a conjecture we should say that the true amount was certainly 
over eleven millions, and ranged from that to forty millions. 

Besides the money lodged for deposit and current accounts the 
banks take a lar|^e quantity of public money for which they issue 
notes, letters of credit, and bank-post bills. Whenever any of these 
are destroyed the bank wkich issued them is, of course, relieved 
from having to pay them. The debt remains, but the evidence of 
the debt is gone, and until it be forthcoming the bank may hold the 
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money. It is matter of common knowledge that notes are burned 
and lost every day, as, unlike gold, either fire or water will destroy 
il l cm, and the bank which issued them becomes thereupon so much 
the richer. The notes outstanding issued by the several banks in 
Ibc United Kingdom which have authority to issue notes amounted 
in September, 1888, to over 4?^^St000,000 ; having regard tc\ the fact 
that Scotch and Irish banks issue one-pound notes we may estimate 
that this sum is made up of seven^ or eight million separate notes 
now floating about and subject to all the chances of destruction 
which suT'roeind such perishable articles. And this has not boon 
going rOn for a short time only; the Banking Almanac gives the 
dates of foundation of sixty-seven of the eighty-seven banks of 
issue, from which wc find that these sixty-seven have ha^ an average 
life of over ninety-eight years, during which their notes have been 
coining into existence and passing to and fro in the hands of thb 
j)ublic, and during which xiumbers of them must have been lost or 
destroyed. We arc confident that it would not be an exaggeration 
to estimate at one milliyn pounds at least the value of the lost notes 
and acceptances for which the bankers are indebted to the public. 

Now one thing is plain—quite plain—that whoever owns all these 
vast sums of unclairaod money, they are not the property of the 
bankers; the bankers themselves would not say so if they were 
•asked the question, but that does not prevent them from investing 
'the money and living on the income it produces. The business pays, 
toe, for M'e find that, the present value of the paid-up share capital of 
the English banks is £151,000,000, while fhq^ cash actually paid up is 
hut £54,000,000, just a little over one-third, and at the same time we 
find that their gross assets do not oU'an average produce more than 
21 per cent. They Icccp this lost money and invest it, and divide the 
‘income, because no one asdes them for it, and they are' bound to bo 
"silent and not to^tell that tliey have got it. 

' '*If there be anything in the history of our jurisprudence for the 
last two hundred years, if there be any foundation in reason and 
liatural justice for the course of the legislation w'-hich has developed 
for us the modern canons of right to the possession of property, and 
which has abolished for us the legal and artificial blinds which 
former!}" obstructed our view, it is time that such a state of things 
should have an end. It is time that the property of the public 
sJimild he taken from the private holder and handed over to the 
jmblic tf)r the national good. It is not jiossible to conceive the 
jnstificfition drawn from the requirements of commerce, or law, or 
politics, or from any useful custom, or theory of social rights, which 
Cart afford a warranty for the longer cohtinuance of such an appro- 
priatidn of other men^s property. The accidents of the needs of 
daily business have caused to be vested in a class of the community a 
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quantity* of money which th6y have clung to after those needs have 
ended. Is this consistent with the tenor of the British law which 
has shattered so many pretences before now, which has curtailed and 
made obsolete all the other old systems of fortuitous gains, which 
has taken them from the holders by force, and, after a just confisca¬ 
tion, ajjplied them as equity and common sense alike demanded ? 
History has taught us nothing, and will ever teach us nothing, if we 
tolerate this still. 

There should be a change, aild if plaitf honesty does not point out 
its form there is precedent enough to be drawn from other procedures 
in analogous cases, such, for example, as the methods of the Trustee 
Relief Acts. Whenever by reason of death or lunacy the title of the 
depositor passes from himself, the bank should give up his money 
forthwith to his legally appointed successor, spontaneously and without 
demand ; and as soon as a bank-note or hank acceptance has been out¬ 
standing so many years that it is reasonable to suppose it is destroyed 
or entirely lost, the bank should make good in gold the sovereigns 
which it owes to the public. It may he that the hanker cannot trace 
the owner of the money in his hands. Ih such a case the needful 
steps to find him ought to be taken. Generally the banker knows 
when his client dies, and it should be then his duty to apprise his 
representatives. It maj" be, however, that he is ignorant of the fact 
of the death ; then he should, when an account remains untouched 
for say five years, make some active endeavour to find the owner by 
advertisement cr otherwise, and in such cases, of course, at the owner’s 
expense. If such efforts prove unfruitful the bank should not be 
allowed, as now, to kde^ the money, but after a year or Iwo more 
should be obliged to lodge it Jin the office of some public department, 
such as the Board of Trade or the Supremo Court, which could afford 
facilities for inquiry to such of the public as might be interested. If 
after ten or twenty years mpre it still remained unclaimed, there is 
no reason why it should not share the lot of oth*er property which 
has no*owner and escheat to the Crown, and thus become a part of 
the property of the nation, too with a bank-note. It is possible 
that it may be hoarded by the holder, but even if it be, at the end of 
twenty-five or thirty years the banker has in the ordinary course of 
his business made the whole amount of it with simple interest and 
the cost of book-keeping; and if at the end of thirty years from its 
last issue it still remains outstanding, the banker.will suffer no hard¬ 
ship if he be required to transfer the amount of it from his reserve to 
some public official. The note, it should be remembered, is not money : 
it is only a token in the hands of the public that the banker owes so 
much to the holder, and there is no irqaginable reason why the debtor 
should be discharged for ever because the evidence of his debt is not 
forthcoming. 
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There is not any inherent difficulty In the methods to be resorted 
to in the accomplishment of such a change. A short Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, appointing some commissioner or official of the Treasury or 
Board of Trade to examine the books of the bankers, and giving him 
the requisite powers to compel them to transfer the derelict money in 
their cofEers in such manner as the Act might direct, wotdd effect 
everything necessary. The banks would naturally oppose the passing 
of such an Act with all the power and influence at their command, 
and these are very great ;*but there' is no reason to suppose, were it 
once enacted, that they would fail to give it effect honestly and loyally. 
The first result of such an Act would be that several persons would 
make and establish claims to money of the existence of which they 
were previously ignorant, for the title of depositors, which bankers 
now keep so secret, would be disclosed, and many men now in ignorance 
would learn their rights and hasten to profit by the knowledge ; but 
after this there would of necessity be still a large residue. This 
residue, being practically without an owner, could, after some number 
of years, to be fixed by a provision analogous to the Statute of Limi¬ 
tations, be regarded as 'having escheated to the Crown, and in this 
way he made available as part of the assets of the nation. It would' 
have been withdrawn from a place where at present, as an aid to com¬ 
merce, it serves a useful purpose, and for that reason it would be most 
properly applied in such a manner that it would find its way hack 
again speedily among the people, and in some way that would enable- 
them to experience a tangible benefit from its use. It might be ex¬ 
pended in reproductive loans of all kindstto corporations and local 
bodies, drainage schemes, improvements of ffisheries, construction of 
harbours, pui'chase of railways, faciliti^ting the purchase of land by 
tenants, afforesting, or in any other of the many ways in which in the 
poorer countries of Europe the assets of the State are employed iu 
subvention of the small capitalists wha form the bulk of the popu/- 
lation. 


A. F. Baker. 



